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CHAPTER    L 


Ofantitnt  Fortifications,  and  the  jlttack  and  Defence  of  Places, 


npHE  antients  seem  to  have  had  but  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
'*'  benefit  arising  from  that  kind  of  mutual  defence  which  con- 
stitutes the  very  essence  of  our  modem  fortification.  Thnr  chief 
dependence  appears  to  have  been  on  the  hdght  and  thickness  of 
th^  wi^S}  they  however  found  that  when  the  enemy  viras  dose 
ultder  them,  they  could  not  molest  them  by  arrows,  darts,  or  stcmes, 
unless  by  such  as  they  could  let  fall  perpendicularly  on  their  heads. 
Hence  the  kiud  of  defence,  called  a  machicolation,  was  probably 
among  the  first  discoveries  on  that  subject.  They,  however,  soon 
found  that  persons  who  could  not  be  seen  from  the  main  ramparts 
might  be  seen  and  shot  or  thrown  at  from  towers  projecting  bqrond 
these  walls.  Round  towers  were  then  constructed  at  small  distt^ices 
one  from  the  other,  and  portions  of  wall  between  them  were  built 
in  a  right  line,  so  that  thie  circle  which  was  probably  the  original 
figure  of  most  antient  towns  was  changed  into  a  polygon }  this,  in 
VOL.  II.  B  some 
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tome  measurei  innded  the  evil  complained  of,  but  there  ttill  re- 
mabed  parti  flffod  near  the  tower  which  could  not  be  leen,  called 
dead  aqglM :|,tb  nmedy  these,  the  towera  were  built  iquare,  and 
fomatfiBiw  lit  witH  one  of  their  anglM  in  the  angle  of  the  wall : 
nitr'MtlNf^lvwei^tbethM  ibi^  tHil  clint|Hfiiice  did  not  do, 
tiil  at  length  «9n|i  more  luckjr  thoupt  dkl|M  the  method  of 
detcribing  tha||l|int  facet  of  the  towen,  bf  ii|hl  Una  drawn  from 
the  angki,  OMb  by  the  lidet  ^  the  idSbtnnig  towers,  with  the 
curtain  or  maln^waU  i  this  coroplelid  tht  matter,  and  left  no  spot 
ui&seen  or  un^pfaidJB^  ^  the oppositie  towen:  this  will  be  clearly 
understood  by  bmif  10 ti*|lilei  »|4om>s  this  ti|  it>und  towers 
continued  in  iiie  evan  so  late  as  thi  idgn  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
many  of  the  forts  a^  block*houses  built  by  that  King  for  the 
defence  of  the  cout  hlltag  fwmt^ltWI  Kwm. 

To  obtain  an  acctirate  idea  of  an  antient  fortress,  let  us  consider 
it  from  without.  The  first  work  that  pripented  itself  was  the 
bayles,  a  space  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  commonly  surrounded 
by  strong  palisades,  find  sometimes  by  a  low  embattled  wall:  this 
is  dearly  pointed  out  by  the  lines  in  the  note  (a).   •; 

Next  the  bayle  w^  the  ditch,  fosi,  graff,  or  motej  genehUly, 
where  it  could  be,  k  wet  one  and  pretty  deep }  the  passage  over  it 
«Mi  by  a  draw  msijb  mi{imtt)f  cbveitd  l^  ah  ad««ii«ed  woilc, 
calldd  a  Barbican  {  sMi«tiiiilc»  tlte  Baibiofh  was  beyond  the  ditch 
iO^eiulljl  ^e  heid  i)FISA;HBrlNiNMWg^  (b)* 

^rnk  witf  uNbi  ■itiiit  iiicioiii%  kmmh  or  'fdimiim  mim  wtm*' 

Mlifly  ptrfmSk^A^  iSt^aA  a  fttf  sMMR  «gie»il  t^ili  iimf 
mit'fmBeA  by  liftil^diviiir  pglyi^ 
iMIIIy  aMt  fort^' iir  fi%ryar^  diMakt  fi«>fll  ieaiAi  fSI|M:>  fPlliili 
itmrnSfii  tb  iK^ount  1h#  «ei4e'fleiiie  iitiSk  imUIi  dr  fllifl||^ 
wnicn  were  atwayaiiHiinpeci  o^an  vmoaiTiev  or 


im)  Hkni^^VmmmmtVm 
Dt  trap  ftttflufi,  ft  CnBcm  iMi, 
Sijqae  ^evras  m  pwincnt  pa* 

(k)  "nfettriiillkManila  idB 
«nk  comJag  the  gte- tf  ««dta» 
■Dd  hffeiiartmM  At  Btrticn* 
1 01  tbcv  own* 


Qa'il  ay  f^  vnnt  ntsaM. 


hf  tiM  fdM  hi  dHfactt  cttdHi  ft  «nal  iMM 
afloMs,  witai:cdledtkeiMUcn.    latmni 
hift  aadftroDg,  frcqucntlf  hsTing  »  ditch  ftod  dnw* 
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The  grand  entrance  was  mostly  through  a  gate  flanked  by  twd 
large  and  strong- topors,  with  a  projection  over  the  fosaag^  G|U«i 
a  macbioobtieii,  bm  i  »Q^v«Me  fiar  letting  hHk  ^nat  vidglits, 
scalding  mata^^'t^fi^^imdfim-  ibo  heaiM^mf  mniintitw^ 
■ught  haae  jQl  liiii^  gHe^^fiirtiiflfrtojaGafc 

the  entimoe  thcQp  wes«  «an^^  poiatflnilit's 

^luoned  like  h|ivoi||,;^i^^  Aamm  ^ 

Bieans  of  fffMogtfikxll^ 

woodBiiiatetydi^'a^illl#^  a^widufc,  bolliNQlind 

hy-laisgehan  an4^«)3|a  siikipiyfiM  aiQii.|l«Bi 

and  iargc^lwaded^naUst  di^ven  ||  a  iJH|^plli||»^n^  cai^  Ather. 

Oft  eQEieiri%the^<ram.gai^^  itialf 

was  the  Outer  ibalIiiim,aiflM|^  inner  faai|iam 

hy  a  strong  Abatdii^^iiraitlia^  gate }  here  4e^ucntly  in 

old  casties  we  see  li^mountauif  earth,  pcobi^y  erected  as  aaoet 
of  ca^en  ii^iome  fiMmar  l$i§^  |o«quala^«0«ng  tower,  or  cot^ 
mand  somedistiypt work  of  thehem^ers. 

To  the  outer  baMium  jcunedlihe  inner  balfiam,«rtiein.weDB4^^ 
monly  the  houses  and  barracks  for4he  gariison,  the  chapel,  atables 
and  hosj^tal »  within  this,  or  at  one  coiaer4>f  it,  sunmmded  Ivy  a 
ditch,  stood  theikBepordung|Mn<c},  gener^y  ajbncges^iawtoiilt; 
flanlsed  at  its  ang^  .by  smaU  tunst^  hainig  witiun  them  one  or 
more  wells.  Tiuskeep  was  io.ourol^^cts^iea^  what ithedtadel 
is  to  modem  ones,  the  last  ntrcat  m^nil^^ 

The  walls  of  these  castles  wMe  g!cp^||^  ^^haiimfOai^^ 
nesft  "^leipo^ramo^^  resi(bm^w^  >Mii^  ui^^thejcoood  ck'.tlM 
^ibaeftixom  the  ground.  The  tpps  of  i&t  keeps  «ce  sucrmmded 
by  an  embattled  parapet,  fsom  wli«Bce.tiiere  is  a  view  over  the  ad- 
jacent country*  The  annexed  plate,  taken  from  an  antientdiaiting, 
wlU  |l|pr  neat^  juch  a  fortress  al  ishere  desciibed. 

^in  $ttified  t^wns  the  outwoi|is  and  eatemaliiplls  was  |siiias 
h^  licen  flsentioned,  only  tiiat  insfetd  of  one,  liny  had  sewsal 
great  gates,  besides  sali^pprts  and  posterns ;  and  a  castle  frtiidiiii 
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former  times,  citadel  like,  was  intended  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
awe,  as  well  as  for  defence  against  external  enemies. 
,  In  times  of  war,  or  civil  dissention,  the  streets .  of  towns  were 
often  defiehded  by  iron  chains  drawn  across  ^dimin }  of  these,  which; 
were  always  ready,  the  contrivance  is'shevfh'  hyrthe  jdatd  -  The 
avenues  of  towns  and  villages 'wei;e  likewise  frequeht}|t;bai1ricaded 
by  the  machine  here  delineated;       •*  '  I 

In  the  attack  of  to^vl^liMd^X^^reMls/^  of  t^ema^ 

chines  then  in  use  di^  iiot  es^ceed  t^^^^^4^  ofBve  stadia,  the 

hesiegers  did  not  cari:^:6faj||^,app^o«t|i^'^^^^ 
but  began  their  pp(»p[^|Kl|^ej;round^  withthe  attacks  of  the 
hayles  or  lists,  where  maliy'iealts  of  chi^  werep<^rmedby  the 
knights  and  men  at  arms,  who  considered^the  assault  of  that  work 
as  particularly  belonging  to  them,  the  weight  of 'their  armour 
preventing  them  from  scaling  the  walls.  As  tlus  part  was  attacked 
by  the  knights  and  men  at. arms;  it  was  also  defend^^iby  those  of 
the  same  rank  in  the  place,  whence  mariy  singW  combatslwere 
fought  here;  this  was  at  the  first  investing  of  the' place. :.'  '>\C 

The  besiegers  having  carried  the  bayle  and  lists,  brought  up 
their  machines,  and  established  themselves  on  the  counterscarp-, 
b^;an  under  cover,  of  thdr  tortoises,  sows  or  eats,  to  drai^i'  the  , 
ditch,  if  a  wet  one,  and  also  to  fill  it  up  withhurdles  and  fascines, 
and  level  it  for  die  passage  of  their  moveable  towers;  whilst  this 
w:as  ^ing^  ti^(^  archers,  attended  by  yoiing  men  carrying  large 
shields  call^^l^ypises,  att^pted  with  their  arrows  to  drive^the 
be^i^d  froihi|e^€^  ramparts,  being  themsehres.  covered 

by  these  portable  mantlets.  The  garrison  on  their-part  essaytg^'by; 
the  discharge  of  machines,  cro^s  and  long  bows,  to'keep  th&ehemy 
at  a  distance. 

^he  moveable  towers  or.belfreys  which  were  bi^bught  ih.|lieces 

bdlng  how  framed  and  fitted  together,  were  pushed  forwards  across 

lthedit<5h;  Jthese  the  besieged- used  every  means  in  their  pbSwfer  to 

burn  or'iovertlirow.  ,  ;  ^ 

.t;at|^  sov^s,  ah4mo^v|i^  tovv<er$  having  .I'each^  t^e  walls, 

'—    tm(ter:them\eTt!iiBr  J^  batter  {them 

vrith  ^  lim  V  tli^'' alsd'^'^i^  batteriitt  of  Mstas  or  maii- 
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THE    ENGLISH    ARMY.  f 

gonels  on  the '  counterscarp.    These  were  opposed  by  those  of  the 
enemy. 

The  archers  and  cross  bow-men  from  the  upper  stories  in  th^ 
moveable  towers  essayed  to  drive  away  the  garrison  from  the  par^^ 
pets,  and  on  a  proper  opportunity  to  let  fall  a  bridge,  by  that  means 
to  enter  the  town.  In  the  bottom  story  of  the  tower  was  often  a 
large  ram,  with  which  a  breach  was  Attempted. 

Against  the  moveable  tower  there  were  many  modes  of  defence) 
the  chief  was  to  break  up  the  ground  over  which  it  was  to  pass,  or 
by  undermining  it  to  overthrow  it »  attempts  were  likewise  made 
with  different  fireworks  to  set  it  on  fire,  to  prevent  which  it  was 
covered  with  raw  hides,  or  coated  over  with  alom.  Sometimes^ 
huge  mounts  or  cavaliers  were  thrown  up  to  a  level  with  it. 

To  deaden  the  strokes  of  the  ram,  hurdles,  woolsacks,  or  bags 
of  horse-hair  were  let  down  before  the  wall,  and  to  destroy  or  seize 
it,  a  huge  beam  fiistened  by  chuns  to  two  leavers  was  let  fall  on  it, 
or  a  machine  like  a  pair  of  sheers,-  or  a  noose  in  a  strong  rope  was  ', 
employed  to  lay  hold  on  it.  To  protect  the  parapet,  machines 
called  hourdeys  were  made  use  of. 

Mines  of  two  kinds  were  also  employed  in  antient  sieges,  one 
merely  as  a  subterraneous  passage  into  the  town,  to  open  in  the 
night  in  some  unfrequented  place,  the  other  with  an  intent  to 
throw  down  the  walls  and  towers,  for  which  purpose  the  miners 
propped  up  the  incumbent  part  or  roof  of  the  mine  till  it  was  com- 
pleted, after  which,  on  drawing  away  or  burning  the  props,  the 
whole  with  the  walls  and  buildings  on  it  tumbled  inj  the  galleries 
of  these  mines  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  present  times,  so 
that  the  miners  of  the  opposite  parties  often  met  and  fought  in 
them  (d) ;  sometimes  under  cover  of  volleys  of  arrows,  quarrels, 

^   darts 


(d)  At  the  tiege  of  Melun  by  Henry  V.t  Kng  of  En^'knd,  andthe  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ia 
the  year  142O1  the  mine  on  the  dde  of  the  Engliih  wat  pinced  ahnost  to  the  walla  :  <•  the 
besieged,  (says  the  Historian  Monstrelet,)  countermined  ii.  opposition  to  it,  and  the  Enj^sh 
made  a  barrier  where  the  King  and  the  Duke  fought  with  lances  against  two  Pauphboia, 
and  several  knights  and  esquires  came  and  fought  'at  the  said  mine."  As  those  combatants 
were  armed  from  head  to  foot,  it  was  necessary  that  the  gallnies  of  the  mine  should  be  at 
least  seven  feet  high  and  the  same  u  breadth,  that  two  men  might  act  with  convenience,     k 
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darti  MvA  itonei,  diichorgcd  by  the  machinct,  •rchen  and  cfOM 
bow  men,  the  beiiegers  attempted  to  scale  the  walli,  or  mount  tht 
«  breach}  for  which  purpoae  thare  were  various  contrivanot.A  and,,.,,,^ 
combination!  of  ladders.      The  besieged  to  prevent  them  threw   7 
do..  '  beams,  pointed  stakes,  .neltedJead,  and  boiling  watcfb 

The  walls  being  thus  taken,  the  gaitison  retired  to.  the  kotp  or 
^dungeon  of  the  castle,  where  thejr  made  t]te  best  capltulalion  thef 
-toidd  obtain. 

In  eieges  of  large  places,  not  only  lines  of  eontra  and  circumval- 
lation  were  traced,  but  complete  towns  were  built  round  them,  as 
was  practised  by  King  Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais. 

Tiie  following  description  of  a  siq^e  is  extracted  from  the  Ro* 
mance  of  dlaris,  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  King  of  France, 
No.  7534. 

**  The  King  gave  orders  for  a  pwty  to  go  into  the  forest  to  foil 
yAnd  hew  wood  to  make  engines,  aiaM|;onels,  great  and  strong  bel- 
freys,  and  cats  for  filling  up  the  ditches. 

' ' "  The  inhabitants  on  their  side  think  of  defending  themselves } 
they  make  mangonels  forthrr  'rug  stones  outwards,  hourdeys  for 
covering  the  crenelles,  dartB  and  pointed  stakes  to  throw  at  the 
flsstdbmts,  and  to  fortify  the  gates,  barbaains,  borrs,  portcoulissca*  ^.. 
«nd  deep  ditches }  they  then  put  themselvca  in  a  state  of  repellihg 
Hie  enemy,  who  thought  them  defencekts )  the  King  causes  his 
engities  to  be  prepared  and  brought  near  the  town }  he  causes 
the  bibles  ahd  mangonels  to  play,  the  cata^to  advance  to  the  ditch, 
and  the  belfrcys  to  be  conducted  to  the  fooeof  the  walls }  the  inhap- 

«ftailMpp<Md  tI»t«haUnge«  wen  giveo  ta  be  decided  here,  ud  t'  i  .V  inanner  of  fight 
«u  agreed  upon.    At  thit  tame  liege  of  i- 1  ;un  which  Barkwn  defier'liH,  • :'.    .   ''Hefron  was     * 
placed  acrow  a  mine,  |o  the  height  of  the  breait,  and  it  waa  foiA  ' '  -      ^oe  dKwId 

tfaaa  Ofer  or  uader  ft:  ipanj  charapioiu  of  both  parties  vacttmwij  presented  themselTes, 
■ndf>u|^  withthemrordorbattkaxc  When  a  knight  wu  Bade  during  a  siege,  andthef 
"jFno  a  mHk  tetMirtalDe  the  wall  of  the  town,  thai  «|iididafo  iwtead  of  performiqg  his 
-«!^ji  '  arm'iirachapd  aoeoediag  to  cnston,  kept  it  in  the  mine,  where  he  passed  the  night 
•W^hi^  ««f  T  t  kr.if ht.  Jtly  tU  Mmmtngft  p.  159.  Gunpowder  was  first  unsuccessfully 
tfjk/^n  ,.  vm  by  t!K  Genoese  u  Oereaandh,  a  town  belopging  to  the  Fknentines,  in  1487 1 
bvt  ?.?.ei  K.cp  ;i«  made  mother  essay  and  SMceeded  at  the  castle  of  the  Eg  at  Vvfkt  in 
I5C>>  iPaiA,  Jo  ffais  says  he  K 1  oe&Mre  tried  the  «xperiacnt  at  the  siege  of  Cephalonia,  some 
years  beibrr,  ^thea^dw  Ywtiaus,  assisted  by  the  SpaninJe,  took  that  island  firom  the  Tnrki. 
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Intants  have  every  reason  to  fear  vrhen  they  see  the  engines  rolling ; 
they  mount  upon  the  y/alls  to  defend  themselves  agdunst  the  assaiU 
ants }  Arthur  with  his  troops  marches  to  the  attadc,  then  might 
you  see  the  esquires  advance  under  the  engines  (gaUerys  or  vineas), 
to  be  under  cover;  they  carry  earth,  under  the  cat,  and  boldly  fill 
up  the  ditch;  the  townsmen  shoot  at  them  with  cross  bows,  and 
throw  darts,  quarrels  fly  on  all  sides;  from  the  top  of  the  be!fry,  King 
Arthur's  archers,  and  his  most  expert  cross  bow-men,  shoot  at  the 
defenders  of  the  walls :  the  King  cries  to  his  men,  advance,  brave 
knights  1  in  a  moment  you  might  behold  the  cats  roll,  and  already 
many  arrive  at  the  wall ;  the  soldiers  immediately  erect  their  long 
and  strong  ladders,  but  they  (the  besieged)  throw  on  them  sharpened 
stakes,  melted  pitch,  mixed  with  glue,  cauldrons  of  boiling  water^ 
and  then  succeed  in  repelling  them;  the  next  day  a  new  attack,  the 
Serjeants  returned  to  the  engines,  the  knights  to  the  gates,  and  the 
cross  bow-men  to  the  belfrey ;  the  inhabitants  also  remount  their 
walls,  they  no  longer  fear  any  thing,  and  still  believe  themselves 
certain  to  conquer;  the  assault  recommences,  the  knights  near  the 
gate  labour  in  cutting  down  the  lists,  the  townsmen  sally  out  to 
defend  them;  on  both  sides  they  endeavour  to  behave  well,  to 
distinguish  themselves,  and  to  maintain  the  fight  with  advantage ;. 
the  confusion  is  lively  in  this  part :  the  attack  begins  again  at  the 
crenelles  and  the  towers,  quarrels,  stakes,  and  great  stones  fly  on  all 
sides,  the  petrarys  and  threatning  bibles  play  without  ceasing,  the 
knights  in  the  mean  time  fight  in  crowds  at  the  lists,  every  one  of 
them  endeavouring  to  overthrow  an  enemy;  at  their  head  are,  sword* 
in  hand,  Gauvain,  Claris,  Master  Yvain,  Laris,  and  Sagramore ;. 
they  rush  upon  the  knights  of  the  town,  these  lose  ground  and  the- 
lists,  they  retire  behind  the  thick  bars  and  there  maintain  the  com- 
bat; but  ours  redouble  their  efforts,  they  do  not  sleep,  and  are 
become  carpenters,  and  in  fine  so  well  preserve  their  advantage,  they 
fight  so  valliantly,  that  they  push  back  the  enemy  into  the  town- 
with  great  loss ;  on  the  other  side  those  who  were  in  the  belfreys, 
gained  the  walls  and  jumped  on  them  sword  in  hand :  the  attack. 
lasted  the  whole  day  till  the  evening. 
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**  In  the  night  the  besieged  hold  a  council,  and  send  a  deputy  ta 
offer  to  surrender." 

Three  plates  copied  from  Mr.  Joley  de  Mdzeroy's  History  6f 
Sieges,  will  explain  his  idea  of  the  antient  mode  of  attacldng  a 
fortified  place,  and  the  machines  used  for  covering  the  workmen. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
Of  the  Cries  of  War» 


.»•■■■  '■ 


TT  was  formerly  the  custom  of  almost  every  nation,  when  joining 

in  battle,  to  begin  the  attack  with  loud  shouts,  called  cries  of 
war,  or  of  arms }  these  shouts  were  intended  to  terrify  the  enemy, 
to  occupy  the  soldiers,  and  to  prevent  them  from  hearing  the  shouts 
of  their  opponents ;  Froissart  says,  "  that  at  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
fifteen  thousand  Genoese  archers  began  to  yell  in  a  most  frightful 
manner  to  terrify  the  English."  In  these  cries  every  nation  and 
almost  every  leader  had  their  peculiar  word,  or  sentence,  which  also  ■ 
Served  as  a  kind  of  parole  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes }  cries  of 
arms  were  likewise  used  to  rally  broken  squadrons,  especially  when 
their  banner  was  in  danger. 

The  antient  English  cry  was  St.  George}  this  was  in  such 
estimation  that  a  military  writer  of  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  inserts  the  observance  of  it  among  the  ordnances  or  mili- 
tary laws,  to  the  obedience  of  which  he  would  have  all  soldiers 
sworn  (e). 

Item,  says  he.  That  all  souldiers  entering  into  battaile,  assault, 
skirmishe,  or  other  action  of  arms,  shall  have  for  their  common  crie 
and  word,  St.  George  !  St.  George  !  forward,  or  upon  them,  St. 
George ;  whereby  the  souldier  is  much  comforted,  and  the  enemie 
dismaide,  by  calling  to  mind  the  auncient  valour  of  England,  which 
with  that  name  hath  been  so  often  victorious ;  therefore  he  that 
shall  maliciously  omit  it,  shall  be  severely  punished  for  his  obsti- 
nacie. 

Although  the  cry  of  St.  George  has  been  long  disused,  war  cries 
are  still  kept  up  among  our  sailors,  who  constantly  accompany  their 
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(e)  Edward  Davia,  1619. 
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first  broadsidis  with  three  huzxas,  stiled  by  them  three  cheers } 
several  of  our  modem  officers,  among  them  General  Wolf,  recom- 
mend on  charging  the  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets,  to  give  a  loud 
warlike  shoute  (f ) :  Sir  James  Ware  says,  the  antient  Irish  war 
cry  was  farrah  1  farrah !  In  after  ages,  each  clan  made  use  of  a 
different  war  cry,  most  of  them  terminating  in  the  word  abob, 
derived  from  an  obsolete  Irish  expression,  signifying  cause  or  busi- 
ness. Thus  the  Earl  of  Kildare's  cry  was  crom-aboe,  supposed 
to  have  originated  from  a  strong  castle  called  crom. 

These  war  ciies  have  been  long  disused  Among  us ;  and  are 
indeed  radier  inconsistent  with  that  «ti'ict  order  and  attention  to 
coBunand,  wiuoh  >thould  prevail  in  eveny  wjellrdisciplinisd  acn^. 

.<(D  The  «WKa7  of  dw  Spwiardt  wUt  i«at|  that  of  the  FmikIi,  nwatjoje  fit.  Dennii, 
eoBcenung  which  the  French  etyinok>guti  by  no  meau  agree,  lome  making  it  St.  Dennis  my 
joy,  my  hope,  my  coaioUition ;  sonw  connder  montjoye  u  a  diminuthre  of  mount,  and  that  it 
aiHttded  to  the  mount  of  martyrdom  on  which 'St.  Oenaioaaflered  {  odwra  tpfpotcd.  it  a  aor> 
rvftiw  of  fiOM  JoTO,  and  to  have  lome  n«w  fiMrgotten  ntanaet  to  a  Pagan.tam{ik  or  a jnount 
dedicated  to  Jupiter )  at  present  the  French  in  aaiaulu  of  the  covered  way,  ocaoy  other  attack, 
cry  tue,  tue. 
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CHAPTER'  in. 


Of  Encamfmenti, 


npHB  antient  mode  of  encamping  was  undoubtedly  under  tents, 
'*'  which  were  in  use  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The 
camp  of  King  Edward  II.  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland^  AlD.  1301, 
is  described  in  the  antient  French  poem,  entitled,  the  Siege  of  Caer- 
leverok,  before  mentioned  in  this  work.  From  it  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  an  antient  encampment.  "  The  army,"  says  the  poet, 
**  being  drawn  up,  and  the  mareschal  having  marked  out  the 
ground,  and  assigned  to  every  one  his  proportion,  then  might  be 
seen  to  arise  houses  of  various  fashions,  built  without  the  assist- 
ance of  carpenters  or  masons,  and  composed  of  white  and  di^ 
linen ;  there  many  a  cord  was  stretched,  and  many  a  pin  driven 
into  the  earth,  and  many  a  large  tree  felled  to.  build  huts,  whose 
floors  within  were  strewed  with  leaves,  herbs,  and  flowers,  gathered 
in  the  woods."  From  this  we  learn  that  the  tents  were  of  different 
forms,  as  well  as  colours,  but  whether  from  inattention  to  unifor- 
mity, or  as  a  distinction  of  the  ranks  of  their  owners,  is  not  certain ; 
we  however  find,  that  each  officer  had  his  place  and  proportion  of 
ground ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  some  regular  form  of  encamp- 
ment was  observed }  it  also  appears,  that  besides  the  tents,  there 
were  many  wooden  huts  erected  j  these,  probably,  were  for  the  use 
of  the  private  soldiers. 

From  several  drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  of  tents  used  by 
King  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  evident  that  the  encampments  of  those 
times  were  extremely  magnificent  (g),  and  this  is  farther  confirmed 
by  a  curious  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Arms  j 
wherein  is  given  the  dimensions  of  the  royal  houses,  of  timber, 
royal  hales,  tents  and  pavillions  used  by  the.s4u»e,Kaa|^  A«D.  15;! 3> 


(g)  See  the  plate  of  royal  tenti. 
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at,  the  siJeges  of  Terwyn  and  Torney,  with  those  of  the  chief  officers 
^  and  followers  of  the  court,  and  the  number  of  carriages  allotted  for 
transportiii|;  them}  from  whence  it  appears  that  barracks  or  huts 
were  theti  ttieil'ei  well  as  tents  (h). 

A  manuscript' in  the  Cotton  library,  has  the  plan  of  one  of  King 
Henry  VHI.'s  camps,  here  engraved  (i),  and  under  it  the  following 
cUrections  referring  to  it. 
,  **  Thimening  of  the  plat  (or  plan),  ys  fyrst,  that  no  man's  tent 
yifL,  thall  be  settT  within  200  foote  of  the  Kynge's  tentes,  that  is  to  saye, 
the  utti^ost  part  of  the  cordds  .hall  not  come  nere  the  uttermost 
parte  of  the  cordds  of  the  Kynge's  tenttes,  both  for  air  anij  to  have 
space  about  yt. 

Item,  That  thc^  fowre  quarters  be  so  appoynted,  that  the  iCynge's 
grounde  and  tentta  may  be  in  the  midds,  and  to  be  betweene  corddes, 
and  corddes  of  eveiy  quarter  a  hundred  fete  brode,  so  that  every 
such  spiMQd'bytwene'^e  quarters,  may  come  right  to  the  grownde 

of  the  Kynge'tteiiie, according  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  platt : also, 

^  1^  yf  the  Kynge's  H^S^ess  will  have  the  markett-place,  that  then  the 

way  thr(ya|^  the  markett-place,  to  be  made  &^  yt  is  in  the  platt,  and 

>y  ^  the  same  markett-place  to  be  in  the  midds,  two  hundred  fete  square, 

"^     with  fowre  quarters,  and  between  every  quarter,  a  lane  fifty  fote 

^between  corddes  and  corddes }  and  the  said  lanes  to  come  ever/^one 

y.  ^  to  the  flvyddes  of  the  ground  of  the  markett-place.  *' 

Item,*  Pbr  the  good  orderynge  of  the  said  tenttes,  accordyng  to 

the  ^tt,  there  must  be  two  as  marshalls,  and  they  to  appoynte  the 

ground  wher  the  said  tenttes  shall  stand,  to  chose  the  grounde 

as  nere  as  they  can  to  be  upon  drye  grounde,  and  specyallye  the 

place  where  the  Kynge's  Highnes  tenttes  shall  stande }  and  also,  to 

^^  see  that  there  may  be  good  water  as  nigh  as  can  be. 

ItOQ,  Tlbiese  marsMls  shall  appoynte,  first,  the  grownde  for  the 
Kynge'i;  tenttes,  and  for  the  space  about  them,  according  to  the 
platt ;  which  grownde,  the  said  marshalls  shall  delyver  unto  s'uche 
as  shall  b^  appoynted  to  receyve  the  same;  and  they  to  s^the 

(h)  Thii  MS.  UmtariKd^d  M.  i6.  fol.  74. 

(i)  Augnitus  5.  MS.  Bib.  Cotton ;  for  the  plu,  mc  pUte  entitled,  «  A  Rojral  Encamp* 
ment,  temp.  Hen.  VIIL" 

•  *^^  J^^'-i^  Kynge's 
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Kynge's  tenttes  to  be  set  in  order,  and  appoynte  the  ground  for 
the  same. 

Item,  That  the  said  marshalls  shall  also  appoynte  the  grownde 
for  the  fowre  quarters,  accordyng  to  the  platt,  to  such  as  shall  be 
appoynted  to  receive  the  same,  and  they  to  appoynte  grownde 
and  place  in  these  quarters  to  every  man,  as  they  be  appoynted,  and 
after  their  degrees ;  and  one  marshal  to  lye  there,  and  to  have  yrons 
for  punyshment  of  suche  as  shall  ofFende. 

Item,  That  they  that  shall  lodge  and  appoynte  the  quarters,  have 
a  bill  of  the  names  of  them  that  are  appoynted  to  have  tenttes  in  any 
of  the  said  quarters,  which  boke  must  be  made  by  the  Kinge's  High* 
nesse  or  his  counsell,  and  to  be  delyvered  to  them  that  shall  have    ^ 
the  charge. 

Item,  Yf  the  Kinge's  Highnesse  pleasure  be  to  have  a  market- 
place  according  to  the  platt;  for  the  good  orderyng  of  the  same, 
first,  one  marshall  must  lye  in  the  said  markett  in  his  tentte,  and    , 
the  clerk  of  the  market  allsoe,  to  see  good  rule  and  order  j,  and  the 
said  marshall  must  have  withynne,  bothe  yrons  and  stokys  for  pu«  > 
nyshment  of  such  as  do  ofFende :  also,  there  must  be  made  a  pro- 
clamation, suche  as  shall  be  thought  mete  by  the  Kinge's  Highness  - 
and  hys  counsell  for  good  order  and  quyetnes,  and  punyshment  for 
them  that  shall  offend  contrary  to  the  same." 

And  in  another  manuscript  written  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  the  following  article  on  this  subject  (k). 

**  The  order  how  a  camp  ought  to  be  pytched }  videlicet,  first  of  *, 
all,  after  that  the  high  marshall  hath  appointed  the  ground,  both 
mete  and  convenient  for  the  campe,  havinge  both  woode  and  vrater, 
and  forrage  sufficient  for  the  armiej  then  must  the  provost-marshall 
divide  the  grounde  into  six  several  quarters;  i.e.  three  for  the 
footmen,  and  three  for  the  horsemen,  and  betwixt  the  quarters,  ? 
he  must  appoynte  a  strete,  which  must  be  eighty  foot  broade  at  the 
least}  then  must  he  also  appoint  a  large  place  of  assemblie,  and  a  '. 
market-place,  where  he  must  place,  the  rerewarde  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  place  of  assenblie,  and  the  battaile  in  the  nether  part 
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o£'  tim  ssjrdB  assembli^  reserving  the  street  into  it  between  the 
two  battailes}  and  to  place  the  rersward  upon  the  right  hMid  of 
tho  same  place  of  assembiie;}  reaervtng  also  another  loome  for 
another  ^eete,.  to  goe  bctweenjthe  rereward  and  the  battaile,  and 
that- all  the  tent  doors  open  into  the.  said  place- o£'  asscmbUe;  {^so 
the  place  of  the  ^neral's  tentte  is  in  the  quarter  of  thebattaile^ 
directly  in.  the  myddest  of  the  said  battaile,  and  the  door  of  his 
tent  must  open  into  the  place  of  assemblie,  a  little  before  the  other 
tents;  and  in  the  same  quarter  must,  he  appointe  the  marshall's 
tente  oR'the  right  hand  of  the  treasurer's^  or  the  left  hand  of  the 
said  general's-  tente :  also  he  must  appointe  the  ordenaunce  before 
die  plac&  of  assemblie,  within  the  ringe  of  the  said  campe,  and 
carriages  to  impale  the  same  as  muche  as  is  needful ;  for  in  this 
carapc^  die  horse  campe  is  not  environed  with  carriages)  for' that 
itihathboth  woode  and  a  great  river  running  by  it  tor  the  guard 
thereof  that  il;  needeth  no  impalement: — the  horse  campe  isv also 
d^dcd  into  three  quarters;  first-  the  horsemen  of  the  war-ward^ 
ate^appointedin  the  quarter  of  the  war-ward;  the  horse  and  borse- 
nten  ofc  the  battaile,  directly  under  the  battaile;  and  like  wyse the 
hcxKxaui  of>tl»&  rereward,  under  the  rerewardf  there  nrast  also 
be.  appointed  within  the  market-i-fdace  of  the  campe,  a  place  for  the 
munition  of  ordinaunce,  that  must  be<  trenched  aboute ;  and  a  place 
for  the  master  of:  the  ordinaunce,  with  the  office  of  ordinaunce 
near  unto  the  artillorie,  on  the  right  hande^  and  the  victuelles  on 
the<  left  hand;  and  for  the  order  of  setting  of  watches,  both  of 
fotemen  and  horsemen^  shall  be  declared;  also,  commandement  must 
bC'  given,  that  no  man  pitche  anye  tente  near  the  ringe  of  the 
campe,  t^-seven  score  foote^  at  the  least." 

A  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  collection,  marked  No.  73  64,  con>> 
tains  the  following  system  of  castrametation,  wherein  every  par-^ 
ticular  then  in  use  appears  to  have  been  noticed;  its  date  seems 
much  about  that  of  the  preceding. 

"  To  everie  footman  is  allowed  eight  foote  in  square^  in  which 
they  are  to  lodge  and  build  their  cabbins. 

The  captaine  hath  allowed  him  in  front  as  much  ground  as  the 
front  of  his  quarter  doth  take  up;  that  is,  in  a  companie  of  100, 

24  foote; 
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S4feote}  of  1^0,  40  fbote;  and  of  :2oo,  56  foote;  in  depth,  his 
allowance  isialwaies  56  footer  ffaetweene  the  captains  lodgings  and 
the  fioldisrs  tflfllbinB,  an  overthwart  stceete  is  io  be  left  of  24  foctte 
broad :  in  the  midst  whereof,  ligfat  before  itheensign^'s  lodgings, « 
guarde  of  aght  foote  square  is  to  be  built}  wherein  the  soldiers  araois 
are  to  be  kept  from  wet  and  apoyle  $  soe,  diat  hy  diis  reckoning, 
there  will  be  eight  foote  Irft  between  the  ensignes  lodginge>and  the 
aforesaide  guarde,  and  as  much  between  the  same  garde  and  <the 
captaines  lodginge,  w^ich  is  to  be  kqit  open,  and  freeifor  ^paoaagft 
to  and  fro. 

In  a  companie  of  100,  the  souldiers  are  lodged  in  two  rowes  of 
cabbans,  with  afreet  of  ei^  fbote  running  -betwcene;  wluch  row 
of  cabbans  cont^e  each  of  them  five  and  twenty  icabbans  of  dg^t 
fbote  6c^are,  which  makes,  in  depth,  two  hundred  foote  j  in  « 
company  of  150,  there  be  three  rowes  ofxabbans  and  two  streetesi 
in  a  company  of  200,  fower  rowes  of  cabbans  and  three  streetes; 
and  soe,  if  your  company  be  stronge,yQU  may  add  to«vety  50  men 
a  streete  and  rowe  of  cabbans  more ;  for  every  rowe  contains  2.^ 
cabans,  and<every  caban,  two  men,  which  makes  50 ;  but  ^e  depth 
of  the  soldiers  cabans  must  never  exceede  200  fbote. 

Inthe  headeofdie  roweof  calnns  to  the  right  hand,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  companie  is  to  build }  and  at  the  head  of  the  rowe,  on  the  left 
hand,  the  ensign }  their  doores  opening  from  the  soldiers  cabbans, 
towards  the  captains  lodginge,  into  the  crosse  streete  of  124  foote  t 
and  as  the  lieutenant  and  ensign  lodge  in  the  front,  soe  must  the 
two  seijeants  doe  in  the  reere,  with  one  of  Whidi  one  of  the  drum* 
mers  may  lodge,  and  the  other  drummer  with  the  ens^^ne:  from 
the  seijeants  lodgeings  in  the;  reere,  is  drawn  a  paralell  of  20  foote, 
servinge  for  a  crosse  streete;  which  streete  is  called  the  victuallers 
streete,  and  into  this  streete  doe  the  doores  of  tlie  Serjeants  cabbans 
look,  that  they  may  the  better  see,  and  cedusse  the  disorders  which 
usually  happen  in  that  place.       ■  vi^*  5  >  f.^  •  :^!^  ?;  •  i- -inW*:-?  *  '^r^ 

Along  this  streete,  at  the  further  side  thereof,  the  sutlers  doe 
build  their  doores,  lookeing  into  the  quarter,  haveing  allowed  thcnl 
ten  foote  in  depth,  which  they  must  not  exceede,  to  build  on ;  in 

not  io  stinted,  bat  thoy  may  take. more 
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or 
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or  lessi  accordingMo  convenience,  qpftd  their  numlMtB,  by  direction 
fi-om  |lie.  quart(S''^aster}  but  ufuiUy,  there  |R|ttt  one  sutler 
^  allowed  for  a  coinpanie,  and  noe  more}  dnaJi^'^roagh  an  ill 
eustome,  or  by  connivance  of  officers,  some  of  the  souldiers  and 
their  wives  doe  play  the  parts  of  sutlers,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
duties }  iftod  in  the  end,  spoyle  of  the  souldier. 

|'i:4Mn-1jie  sutlers  cabbans  ten  foote  backvi^tl^  i^  ^^^  P^^^^  ^P~ 
pointed  for  the  souldiers  and  sutlers  to  mitkib  their  fires  for  the 

^dressinge  of  their  meat^  nearer  then  which  they  must  not  be  suf- 

;  f  fered  to  approach,  wl^ich  the  quarter  master  must  diligently  looke 
to,  for  ^e  preventing  the  casualties  of  fire. 

Thui'thc  whole  depth  of  the  companies,  with  the  captaine, 
8oul<filrs'«nd  sutlers  lodginge,  together  with  the  cross  streates,  will ' 

"^  be  three  hundred  feete,  which  depth  is  ever  and  precisely  to  be  ob-> 
served  in  lodgeing  both  the  foote  and  the  horse  alsoe. 

^?      'M^ns  you  h^  seen  particularise  how  a  compa|iie  of  foote  is 
:  lomd:)^  we  will m>w  goe  forward  to. shew  how  a  regiment  of  foote 

"M  to  fee  lodge^i  with  the  officers  belonging  to  it;  wherein  for  ex- 

;  amples,  we  will  take  the  regiment  at  thirteen  companies,  as  they 
are  now  to  march  with  in  this  employment. 

These  thirteene  companies  to  make  four  divisions,  and  lodge 
separated  asunder  by  streetes,  two  whereof  (to  witt),  the  right  and 
left  streetes,  are  four  and  twenty  foote  broade,  and  the  middle 
sp^  in  nie  reginacnt  sixty-four  foote,  wherein  the  officers  of  the 
regiment,  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  foote,  are  to  build 

f  their  lodgeing ;  the  other  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot  is  left  for  the 
waggons  to  stande  in ;  on  each  side  of  this  sixty-four  foote,  a  streete 
of  eight  f(^te  broade  is  left  betweene  it  and  the  companie  next 

•i;  adjoining^  it.  .  '  "™  irim^mi^^y^ 

Betweene  companie  and  companie,  as  they  lye  in  their,  divisions, 
shall  be  left  a  streete  of^etght  foote,  the  colonel  himself  shall  lodge 
right  before  this  section  of  eighty  foote,  even  in  front  with  the 
captjunc^s 'lodgings }  his  allowance  b^g  sixty-foure  foote  in 
breadth,  and  thirty-six  in  depth ;  when  the  colonel  is  lodged, 
leavinge  the  streete  of  twenty-four  foote  open,  which  streete 
runnes  cross-wajw,  afront  the  souldiers  cabbsuisi  the  officers  of 
"un  :I    ?  rrrr^        -.:yf  the 
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the  regiment,  as  the  quarter-master  and  the  provost,  and  also  the 
preacher  and  the  surgeon,  are  to  buitd  in  the  space  of  sixty-four 
foote,  which  divides  the  regiment  in  the  midst. 
^    When  many  regiments  are  lodged  together,  there  must  be  a 
«treete  of  one  hundred  foote  left  betweene  every  regiment. 


*n>e  Lodginge  of  a  Companie  of  Horse ^  const stinge  ofyo  Heads. 

rhe  front  of  the  lodgings  of  a  companie  of  sevmty  horse,  with 
the  streets  and  rowes,  is  seventy  foot,  the  depth  as  that  of  the  foote 
companies,  (to  witt)  300. 

-  The  souldiers'  cabbans  are  distinguished  by  a  space  of  ffiftie 
foote,  into  two  rowes,  each  rowe  containing  eighteene  cabbans  or 
lodgings,  and  every  lodgeinge  two  souldiers }  who  for  their  own 
persons  have  allowed  unto  them  ten  foote  square  to  build  a 
cabban  upon;  which  cabbans  they  are  to  frame  in  such  manner, 
as  that  there  maye  be  a  convenient  space  between  cabban  and  cab- 
ban  for  the  water  to  rune  off  from  them }  as  also  the  better  to  avoide 
the  harme  that  may  come  by  casualty  of  fire. 

The  space  of  ffifty  foote,  which  I  said  before  was  left  between 
the  souldiers'  cabbans  of  tenn  foote  square,  the  proportion  allowed 
for  the  persons  of  two  souldiers,  is  thus  divided;  five  foote  thereof, 
on  each  side  inward  of  those  cabbans,  is  allotted  for  a  street, 
between  the  cabbans  and  the  stables ;  and  ten  foote  more  inward, 
on  each  side  from  these  streets,  of  five  foote,  for  the  standings  and 
stables  of  the  horses,  which  are  to  stand  with  thdr  heads  towards 
the  doors  of  the  souldiers'  cabbans,  which  shall  open  into  the  fore- 
mentioned  streete  of  five  foote  j  the  other  twenty  foote  remayninge 
of  the  fifty  foote,  is  to  serve  for  a  streete  runninge  longwayes  downe 
through  the  quarter  betweene  the  stables. 

'  The  eighteene  lodgings  of  the  souldiers  forementioned  on  each 
side,  and  their  horses,  with  the  two  streetes  of  tenn  foote  apeece, 
that  runne  crosse  or  athwart  the  rowes,  and  divide  every  six  cabbans 
of  the  rowes  from  the  other  six,  take  up  two  hundred  foote  in 
depth,  which  is  just  as  much  as  the  lodgings  of  the  footmen ;  then, 
from  the  reere  of  the  souldiers'  lodgeings,  there  is  twenty  foote 
VOL.  II.  «,,  D  =.v-v  allowed 
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allowed  baekwirde  for  a  streete  runiung  croise  <iie  quarter,  which 
11  called  the  nitlert'  streete »  along  the  further  tide  wfaereoff  the 
sutlers  doe  builde,  who  have  tenn  foote  in  depth  allowed  them  to 
buUd  upoa^  and  ooe  more  >  ia  front  they  may  evceede  terin  foote, 
actMdihg^  to  tbnr  namfaers  ac  «oimnoditie :  tiieni  maaauring  torn 
foote  more  backward  from  the  sutlers'  lodging^,  that  isthe  place 
allotted  out,  for  making  of  their  fires  to  dresse  their  meate. 

the  captiune  of  the  companie  is  to  quarter  |^or«,  the  front  of 
the  SQuldiers  cabUms,  leaving  a  cros«e4ti:6ete  of  ti«fenty  foote  broade 
tNtweene  the  lower  end  of  his  iodgeinge^  and  the  rowes  of  cabbansf 
wluch  lod^puig  of  the  captaines  shall  containe  seaventy  foote  in 
iNtadth,  kMid  forty  in  depth;  this  proportion  allowed  him  for  his 
(Mm  pendn,  lutaerrants,  his  kitchinge»  his  staUe  for,  his  horses, 
Md'otfaav  necessarie  proviaons. 

The  lieutenant's  and  comett's  lodgings  are  the  first  cabbans  at 
this  head  of  each  fOwe>  die  lieutenant  quartering  in  the  head  of 
the  fight  iMttd  rowe,  and  the  oomektia  die  heticl  of  the  left  faaod 
rowe.'  ■•  •fij; 

And  thus  in  this  manner  is  a  oarepniy.of  jes^veiity  horse  k4ge4 
hi  the  fieldej  «ui  if  the  aMnpanie'he  (^jpore  numbers,  yoju  mt  to 
add  «  vowe  6f  e^gh^etnteafabiias  mdlre  tDjereiy  diiny-siic  horsemen 
prcypf^ionably.  '. 

•  f  urthemore  it  is  to  be  noted,  ^at  in;  the  lodginge  of  the  trqppe, 
the-sixcabbahs  oneach  siife,:inthe  first  .diirbtonB,  is  lodgedrthe 
eaptaoie's  squadrottj  in  the  second^  diecoraettta)  and  ia  t^  d|^^ 
the lieuten^s squadnm.  -    ^^• 

A  companie  of  hofae  bonge  to  be  lodged  aft  yQu  have  seene,  let 
us  now  lodge  a  fi^ginienti  which  regiment  of  horse  consiateth^ 
accor^ftge  to  the  mftnncr  oaed  now<*a<!dayea,.Qf  three  troopef  pf 
cuirassiers,  and  one  of  hanpiebusieri,- who,  in  an  embattleingi^  scf 
in  lodg^ige,  is  alwaiea  to  hdd; the  right  liani^  place  of  the  xegi- 
ment,  as  the^loneU  the  left.  «  ,  ,    . 

It  hitth>  tei  alieiady  shiewed  how  a  fiompanie  is  lodged,  soe  as 
theie  needes  iiothinge  iiiore  -to  be  s^  of  a  re^ment,  than  that 
betwetot  iToope  and  troope  there  must  be  kfte  a  space  of  twenty 
foote  brcade,  where  the  hors^ssen  asay  lay  thar  provisions  of  hay 

and 
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and  straw,  every  one  at  the  back-iide  of  his  own  cabban }  as  alsoe 
this,  that  betwcene  regiment  and  repment,  there  must  be  a  itreete 
left  of  one  hundred  foote  broad. 

Havinge  declared  by  writinge,  and  demonstrated  by  figures,  howe 
the  horse  and  foote  are  to  be  lodged,  both  particularly  in  the  com^ 
panies  and  together  in  regiment ;  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  settinge 
downe  the  quarters  of  the  high  oflkeri,  before  I  proccede  anie 
further  j  and,  first,  of  the  generall. 

For  this  purpose,  as  you  may  see  by  the  figure,  we  take  a  square 
as  the  other  quarters  of  three  hundred  foot  in  depth,  and  the  breadth 
or  front  of  four  hundred  aiul  oghty  foote:  the  signification  of  ^e 
lesser  squares  within  his  great  square  (by  which  may  be  perceived 
the  disposition  of  the  lodgings  of  the  officers),  belonging  to  the 
artillery,  with  their  streets,  are  as  foUowes : 

A.  For  the  general  of  the  artillerie. 

B.  For  the  lieutenant,  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  ardllerie. 

C.  The  magazine  of  the  artillerie,  with  the  commissarie,  con- 
troller, and  conductours. 

D.  The  magazine  of  the  munitions  of  warre,  with  their  com- 
missarie, controllers,  and  conductours. 

E.  The  inginiers,  with  their  conductours,  controllers  of  the 
fortifications,  with  thdr  conductours,  commissaries,  and  clerke. 

F.  The  master  gunners  with  thdr  canoniers,  maister  of  the 
fijre  workes,  with  his  conductours,  petardiers,  and  maister  of  the 
batteries. 

G.  The  msuster-carpenter,  his  lieutenant,  mth  his  carpenters, 
wheelwrighte,  smith,  nuuster  of  the  gabions,  armourer,  cooper, 
provost  of  the  artillerie,  with  his  servants,  and  the  chirurgeon  of  the 
artillerie. 

H.  The  boatsmen  to  drawe  and  handle  the  cannon. 

I.  The  pyonei*s  and  miners. 

K.  A  common  place  where  the  men  and  waggons  do  assemMe 
upon  anie  occasion.  Now  between  all  these  lod^gs  there  are 
streetes  of  twenty  foote  broade  left,  that  every  man  may  easily  and 
commodiously  goe  from  his  lodginge,  or  come  to  it,  both  on  foote 
and  on  horseback,  and  bv  waggon. 


.*■■ 
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L.  A  voide  place  reserved  for  the  unthought  of  provisions. 

The  forme  of  lodging  of  those  generall  officers  that  aie  quartered 
together  in  the  campe. 

For  this  quarter,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  figure  above,  vfc 
take  a  square  of  three  hundred  foote  in  depth,  as  in  the  other 
quarters {  and  in  breadth  or  front  three  hundred  and  eighty  footer 
which  square  is  disposed  to  the  generall  officers  in  manner 
followinge. 

A.  The  generall  of  the  cavallerie.        a^  '■  »'  r . -l 

B.  The  generall  of  the  infanterie.    •    •.'^    .<{»,•;>*..•;!,  •,»!' 

C.  The  lieutenant-generall  of  y' cavallerie.     vji  •■:*;.> 

D.  The  commissaric  and  quarter-master  of  y*  cavallerie.      i  v:  :^ 
'  E.  The  president,  fiscall,  and  greffier  of  thecounsell  of  warre. 

l* .  .  » t .»;  lit' 

G.  The  provost-generall,  and  siijeant-major-generall.     -'  ./. 

H.  The  quarter  maister,  and  paymaster-generall.  i*/.. 

I.    The  commissarie  of  the  musters. 

K.  The  servants,  the  physician,  and  chirurgeon  of  the  court. 

Now  betweene  these  lodgings  or  squares,  are  streetes  of  twenty 
foote,  as  in  the  others,  for  passage  either  on  foote,  or  on  horseback, 
or  by  waggon.    Ify)      ilo  -  -.i  iriT  .21 

To  be  observed,  that  because  these  generall  officers  of  the  horse, 
and  of  the  foote,  command  not  over  any  particular  regiment, .  but 
over  the  whole  (to  wit),  the  horse  officers  over  the  horse,  and  the 
foote  officers  over  the  foote,  it  is  not  necessarie  that  they  should  be 
lodged  near  any  particular  regiment ;  but  the  horse  officers  in  some 
quarter  near  the  middle  of  the  horse ;  as  the  foote  officers  neare  the 
middle  of  the  foote,  as  it  were,  equidistant  from  both  the  extreames} 
which  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  this  other  way  here  sett 
down,  though  y*  seate  of  the  camp  may  be  such,  as  that  this  figure 
may  serve  both  the  horse  and  the  foot  officers,  and  yet  be  equi- 
distant from  the  extreames  of  both,  as  is  already  mentioned :  the 
other  generall  officers  of  the  artillerie  are  lodged  already  by  their 
magazines.  ^  ,,-i,  ■.■—-. ---i -5?^       ^. ..;».:.,,, -^^  ...., ,    ,t^.-  --  _  ...      .^^^ 
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f    .        I         The  Forme  of  the  garter  of  the  fTaggons,  '  ©f '  ^  .  f .   .  „ . 

For  the  quarter  of  the  waggons  we  take  likewise  a  square  of 
three  hundred  foote  in  depth,  as  in  the  other  figures,  and  soe  large, 
or  broad,  as  the  number  of  the  waggons  proposed  for  the  campe 
shall  require }  which  breadth  notwithstanding,  for  example's  sake, 
we  will,  at  this  time,  take  at  three  hundred  and  forty  eight  foot,, 
within  which  square  the  waggons  shall  be  placed  in  their  files,  their 
backs  opposed  one  to  another,  and  their  files  separated  asunder  by. 
a  streete  of  twelve  foote  runninge  betwecne  them ;.  in  which  streete 
the  waggon  drivers  may  lay  up  their  provisions  of  fourrage }  then 
between  every  couple  of  files  shall  be  left  a  street  of  twenty-four 
foote  broad,  which  shall  be  for  passage  ou':  and  into  the  quarters  ; 
every  waggon  liaving  three  horses  is  allowed  twelve  foot  in  length, 
which  is  the  length  of  his  waggon,  and  eighteen  foote  in  breadth, 
six  whereof  is  allowed  for  the  breadth  of  the  waggon  (for  the  axel- 
tree  is  five  foote  and  halfe),  and  the  other  twelve  foote  for  the  three 
horses ;  this  must  also  be  noted,  that  ordinarily  the  waggoners  make 
no  cabbans,  but  either  lye  upon  or  undci  their  waggons;  but  those 
tb  desire  to  have  one,  may  builde  behinde  their  waggons  in  the 
streete  of  twelve  foote  broad }  now,  according  to  the  fore-mentioned 
computation,  in  this  manner  there  may  lodge  in  a  square  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  foote  broade,  and  three  hundred  foote  deep,, 
ten  files  of  waggons,  and  every  file  consisting  of  fourteen  waggons,, 
which  makes  the  whole  summe  of  the  waggons  one  hundred  and 
forty }  and  though  there  be  many  more  in  service,  yet  they  are  not 
to  be  mentioned,  because  they  lodge  by  those  to  whose  service  they 
are  appointed  ;  upon  the  four  sides  of  the  quarter  lodge  the  vivan- 
diers,  or  sutlers,  which  folic  w  the  waggons,  who  builde  twelve  foote 
deepe ;  where  the  number  of  waggons  be  greater,  you  must  enlarge 
your  ground  proportionally. 

For  the  market-place,  in  depth,  we  take  three  hundred  foote,  as 
we  do  in  the  other  quarters  j  and  in  breadth,  or  front,  four  hundred 
foote;  in  which  square,  in  forme  diverse  double  rowes  of  cabbans 
three  hundred  foote  long,  and  ten  foote  broad,  and  leave  betweea 

every 
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every  two  rowes  a  space  of  twenty  foote,  towards  which  space, 
inward,  the  backs  of  the  cabbans  are  opposed  one  against  another; 
through  this  space  is  no  passage,  for  it  serves  only  for  places  of 
fireing  to  dress  their  meate,  and  for  other  uses:  in  the  midst 
betweene  these  rowes,  in  the  market-place,  two  hundred  foot  broad, 
as  the  followinge  figure  will  shew  you. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  people  that 
are  lodged  about  the  market-place,  and  shopkeepers,  chandlers, 
butchers,  and  tavemers,  every  kinde  of  which  are  to  lodge  or  quarter 
in  severall  rowes  apart  by  themselves ;  the  richest  shopps  nearest 
the  greate  markett,  as  haberdashers,  sellers  of  small  wares,  silkmen, 
and  the  rest;  in  giving  to  the  tavemers  their  quarter,  respect  and 
care  must  be  had  also  to  seperate  the  honester  sorte  of  them  from 
thereste. 

There  are  yet  remayning  to  be  described  two  quarters  more  j  the 
one  of  noblemen  strangers,  and  the  other  the  magazines  of  the 
vivres ;  the  former  of  which  I  set  not  down  in  this  place,  because 
we  give  unto  noblemen  strangers  a  square  of  three  hundred  foot  in 
depth,  as  the  other  squares  are,  and  so  many  foot  in  front,  as 
necessity  shall  require,  wherein  they  dispose  of  their  tents,  cabans, 
and  provisions  accordingly,  as  they  themselves  shall  think  fittest. 

Soe  likewise  doe  wee  of  the  general  of  the  vivres,  the  which,  with 
all  the  waggons  belonging  to  him,  are  placed  in  such  order  as 
wee  have  sett  down  in  that  place,  where  wee  speak  of  the  waggons: 
and  soe  alsoe  the  waggons  of  the  generall  of  the  artillery. 

Note,  That  if  the  regiments  both  of  horse  and  foote,  consisted 
all  of  one  certaine  number  of  companies,  and  those  companies  all 
of  like  heads,  they  might  be  all  lodged  in  like  squares  with  much 
more  ease  and  beautie }  but  this  happens  not  in  our  age,  as  it  did 
among  the  Romans,  whose  cohortes  were  all  of  like  numbers. 

Now,  ere  you  proceede  to  the  measureing  out  of  the  quarters,  it 
is  first  necessarie  youJcnow  what  provisions,  and  how  manie  men 
are  to  be  lodged  in  each  quarter ;  to  which  purpose  there  shall  be  a 
state  of  the  whole  armie,  and  an  exact  list  given  of  every  particular 
regiment,  both  of  horse  and  of  foote ',  as  also,  of  all  things  else 
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belonging  to  the  annie,  to  their  quarter-master-generall,  that  hee 
may  goveme  himself  thereby.  .ai^^rj  - 

This  beinge  thus  performed,  yet,  consideringe  that,  tn  the  layinge 
downe  of  a  campe,  we  are  to  join  divers  quarters  together,  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  with  the  other  quarters  alsoe  pertaininge  unto  It,  it 
would  be  a  difficult  thinge  to  marke  and  remarke  them  down  in 
haste,  and  in  order,  upon  paper,  if  some  good  rule  were  not  sett 
downe  before  hand  for  the  performance  of  the  same }  for  it  happens 
oftentimes  that  presently  after  the  viewinge  of  the  place,  the  camp 
is  to  be  lodged :  the  rule  invented  for  this  is  thus ;  wee  score  out 
every  one  of  the  aforesaid  quarters  in  little  squares,  uppon  cartes, 
or  thin  pasteboard,  which  afterwards  we  clip  or  cutt,  in  such  sorte^ 
that  they  containe  the  common  depth  of  the  quarters  of  thre^ 
hundred  foote,  and  the  breadth  or  front  accordinge  to  the  liste 
which  is  given  up  of  them ;  as  for  example,  imagine,  that  in  the  list 
one  regiment  had  three  hundred  foote  in  depthe,  and  seven  hundred 
and  eight  in  front ;  we  cutt  a  carte  or  pasteboard  by  a  certain  and 
sett  schale  of  that  breadth  and  depth,  uppon  which  we  write  the 
colonel's  name,  and  soe  we  doe  with  all  the  regiments  of  horse  and 
foote ;  these  small  cartes  demonstratinge  the  quarters  of  the  several 
regiments  j  as  also  the  quarters  of  the  high  officers,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  campe ;  beinge  all  thus  cutt  and  pared,  we  place  and 
displace  soe  long  together^  till  we  find  them  fitted  to  our  desire ; 
and  to  do  it  yet  with  more  case  and  commoditie,  wee  drawe  divjerse 
parallel  lines  upon  a  sheete  of  paper}  betweene  which  parallels  ace 
comprised  thiT  common  depth  of  three  hundred  foote,  with  the 
streets  of  fifty  foote,  upon  which  we  place  the  aforesaid  quarters  in 
their  order. 

This  alsoe  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  layinge  downe  and  ordayninge 
the  quarters,  we  may  perceave  diverse  times,  that  if  some  of  them 
were  more  large,  or  more  straite,  than  the  measures  marked  uppon 
the  said  cartes  doe  containe,  the  order  of  the  camp  might  be  more 
fitly  framed.  * 

In  such  a  case,  a  man  may  take  some  quarters  of  those  that  may 
suffer  alteration,  somewhat  more  large  or  straite }  as  that  of  the 
waggons  of  the  markett,  of  the  artillery,  vivres,  noblemen  strangers,. 

and 
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and  void  place  before  the  generall's  quaiter,  for  they  are  not  so 
prd:isely  calculated  but  they  may  be  drawn  either  more  large  or  more 
straight ;  but  the  regiments  of  the  foote,  and  of  the  horse,  as  alsoe 
the  quarters  of  the  generalls,  and  of  the  generall  of  the  artillery, 
must  remaine  upon  their  sett  measure. 

Furthermore,  you  must  note,  that  seeinge  this  manner  of  settinge 
downe  a  quarter  is  easie  and  present,  it  will  be  good  to  have  diverse 
figures  in  a  readines  continually  with  him ;  as  one,  with  all  the 
cavallerie  and  the  rest  of  the  armie,  as  it  were  within  one  intrench*^ 
ment  $  another  without  the  cavallery,  or  any  other  of  their  quarter, 
soe  that  a  man  may  be  provided  for  all  occations,  according  to  the 
•resolution  that  shall  be  taken ;  of  which  figures  I  might  here  sett 
downe  some,  if  it  were  needful ;  for  by  that  which  is  already  sett 
downe,  this  may  be  well  and  easily  understood. 

It  being  once  knowne  by  the  precedent  plott  upon  paper  what 
figure  the  camp  shall  beare,  the  quarter-master-generall  must  first 
beginne  to  marke  out  the  squares  or  re^ments  of  the  infanterie ;  to 
which  purpose  he  is  to  have  carried  along  with  him  some  one  hun- 
.  dred  and  fifty  beacons,  or  as  many  as  he  knows  will  be  necessarie  j 
which  beacons  are  painted  staves,  about  nine  foote  longe,  havinge  a 
small  square  flagg  at  the  top,  and  serving  to  stick  down  upon  the 
'  angles  of  the  quarters. 

It  must  be  forbidden  by  sounde  of  drumme,  upon  paine  of 
corporaii  punishment,  any  man  to  pluck  them  up ;  in  like  sorte,  all 
men  must  be  forbidden  to  come  into  the  place  whilst  the  quarters 
are  markinge  out,  but  only  those  that  are  appointed  for  that  workc} 
and  to  avoide  confusion,  one  certaine  and  common  measure  must 
also  be  observed  throughoute  the  whole  campe,  to  witt,  a  rodd, 
divided  by  feete  and  inches,  which  shall  be  called  the  campe 
measure. 

All  the  under  quarter-masters  of  regiments  must  follow  the 
quarter-master-generall,  to  the  end,  that  assoone  as  the  quarters 
are  marked  out,  he  may  shew  and  deliver  unto  each  one  the  ground 
that  belongs  unto  him,  who  is  to  looke  unto  it,  and  to  marke  out 
the  lodgings  of  the  companies  of  his  regiment,  and  the  files  of  the 
<.  Abbans,  togeather  with  the  streetes  of  the  regiment,  £br  it  is  not 

possible 
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JMSsible  for  thie  quarter-master-generall  to  peifcvme  that  worke  done 
80e  speedily,  and  in  soe  smale  time  as  is  requisite. 

These  things  bange.thus  understood,  we  are  to  sticke  downe  the 
foure  beakons  appointed,  to  note  out  the  quarters  of  every  regiment 
in  the  field,  which  quarters  doe  containe  right  angled  squares,  two 
hundred  foote  deepe,  in  which  depth  the  souldiers  are  to  build  their 
lodgings;  and  this  to  be  performed  by  the  helpe  of  the  survey- 
ingecrosse,  and  after  the  manner  of  measuringe  of  land  by  the 
ordinary  way  of  surveyours,  which  being  sufficiently  known  to  every 
ingineur,  it  wolild  be  needlesse  here  to  give  anie  particular  instruc- 
tion thereof;  onlie  there  may  be  this  short  advertisement  added, 
(to  witt,)  that  of  the  four  sides  of  the  squares  it  is  not  necessarie 
to  measure  out  above  one  or  two,  and  that  where  the  sides  of  the 
camp  doe  beginne/for  the  other  sides  are  made  more  commodiously 
by  the  beacons,  and  helpe  of  the  surveyinge-crosse,  as  they  knowe 
sufficiently  enougli.  "■ 

' :  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  every  foure  beacons  belong, 
inge  to  the  regiments  are  marked  with  figures,  graven  in  the  staves, 
as  with  the  figure  of  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  (to  witt)  the  foure  beacons 
of  the  first  regiment,  everie  cme  with  the  figure  i ;  of  the  second 
with  the  figure  2 ;  and  soe  of  the  rest  in  order,  which  is  observed 
for  the  avoydinge  of  some  difficulties,  partly  because  the  quarter- 
maisters  themselves,  in  respect  of  the  great  multitude  of  beacons, 
fall  sometimes  in  dispute  about  their  particular  quarters,  and  partly 
because  the  quarter-master-generall,  (who  hath  a  note  of  the  same 
figures  as  they  are  noted  upon  the  beacons)  or  anie  others,  beinge 
asked  conceminge  anie  of  the  quarters,  may  presently  shewe  where 
they  are,  without  goinge  to  the  place. 

'  The  quarter-master-generall  haveinge  accomplished  his  worke  of 
measureinge  and  markeinge  out  the  campe  as  before  said,  then 
foUowes,  presently,  every  quarter-master's  worke  of  measureinge 
and  markeinge  out  the  quarters,  and  particularities  thereof  of  his 
own  regiment,  which  he  is  to  observe  in  manner  followinge :  a:; 
4  Hee  is  to  keepe  about  him  continually  a  ground  platt  of  his 
'regiment,  accordinge  to  the  forme  already  sett  downe,  that  hee  niay 
readily  find  out  all  the  necessarie  measures  thereof,  though  his 
•vol.  II.  E  memory 
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mtmpry  fihpul4  ^  \m%  be  miMl  ak99  ha¥«  «  fi<14  oie^^ure  of 
dght  foote  long,  whH]h»for  hi9  mora  i«ii4y  i48«»  ^ImU  ^  a  long  siiMO^ 
U«e,  ipaTltf44y«!lih  «>9ifl  J^hk  CfAmv-d  t^po,  «tijK<^  into  th9  line  at 
fvwy  fgUl  ft>QtP  tod:  beti^  thus  providwJ  iii  th?  plwieof  hit 
qH9r;«x,  which  lyes  hetweene  the  fonvc  heneonft,  yipiifying^  the 
iquare  of  the  souldiers  lodgtngi*  hie  dlvidci,  ^  the  helpe  of  hi< 
Uq^  the  hcesi^th  or  front  of  his  qvi«t«f,  ffOQi  eii^t  foote  to  ^ght 
fooie,  according  09  his  ground  sheweft  hini,  ^tiekii^e  downe  at  every 
tape  a  hough  or  sprigg  of  a  tree,  or  some  stick  or  pinne  i  the  same 
di>»skin  he  makes  alsoe  in  the  reei'e  of  the  qufirterj  hetw«ene  the 
hindermost  two  beacons,  alwaies  to  be  remembered  >  the  space  i^ 
the  middle  of  the  regimcat  without  {unnes«  and  noted  by  son^e  other 
remarkable  (Ustinction. .  Mi^itm^ .  i&m''w  piw-tf^ii^'''- '  ^  -I'-'-w 

Havinge  proceeded  thus  fane»  rests  nojiw  the  makinge  of  the 
pactitiou  of  the  souldiers  cabbarj  by  the  sei^eants,  whilst  the 
quarter-master  make  out  the  captaine's  lodgings  be^re  the  smih 
diwa  quarters,  and  the  sutlers  cabbai^  also  in  the  reer?;  ^f  the 
souklRera  cabbans,  which  is  bef<M-e  specified  su;SI$^ntly  in.itu  paVr 
tifiukr  figure. 

The  seqeants  ought  to  know  (in  whiich  the  quMtor-^m^tHr  is  to 
give  them  his  assistance,),  how  many  cabbans  are  requisiler  lor  1^ 
company,  which,  because  it  is.  already  aett  downe  in  its  proper  figure^ 
we  wiU  not  mention  in  this  place  j;  and  tlus  once  luiown  by  him, 
hee  must  take  care  that  the  streetes  and  rowes  of  cabbvns  be  bui^t 
by  the  souldiers  precisely  upon  thinr  measures,  and  tl#t  the  fpitme 
of  the  lodginge  of  the  cpmpaaie,  aa  of  the  regiment,  b^  ev^  a  nght 
angkd  square  j  and  that  the  streetes  betweene  the  rowes  b<se  %lik9 
wide,  and  runne  even. 

The  seqeants  understandinge  thus  what  th%y  are  to  observe,  the 
markinge  out  of  the  cabbans  's  to  be  peefoiim«d  after  thi»  manner 
foUowinge:  every  seijeant,  that  hathtjwo  rowes.  of  cabbans^  layes 
downe  four  lines,  from  the  head  of  the  souldiers  cabb^^s  to  the 
reere,  stretched  out  from  the  boughs  or  pinns  stuck  downe  by  ti'^e 
quarter-maister,  betweene  which  lines  the  cabbans  are  to  be  built, 
as  alsoe  a  streete  left  in  the  middle,  as  the  figure  before  in  the 
particular  compsuik  d^  demonsti^e }  and  for  th$  s^tisge  forth 
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of  ef«ry  dibban  hei  tticks  downe  foare  salrale  pinnet^  ligfiif^g 
the  four  comtrs  thersof,  w)»ich  beiiq;  pcrfMond  dw  sei^Htnt  hath 
done  Ms  worke,  soe  th«t  bri(%  to  coitect  whal  hath  beene  s6tt 
downe  concerninge  this  bimness,  every  sefjeenf:  n  to  take  etit  aind 
oversee  the  souldiers  of  the  companye  that  they  build  not  out  of  ^ 
Umits  prescribed  them ;  eve^  qtiarter^niasier  is  to  see  that  the  Ser- 
jeants do  their  dtitjr,  every  oaptnne  that  lus  company  btt  well  and 
regularly  lodged,  and  every  oollonel  that  his  r^iliefit  ttiAf  be  tHi 
exafmpie  to  the  resty  fo;  by  tMt  nManes  theeKi«f«ttpbge  Witt  be  dil- 
patched  orderly  m  all  her  paois. 

Out  of  this  order  observed  in  t^e  lodgin]geFth>^  i^mem  of  Ibote^ 
already  declared,  may  be  «isily  understood!  fm  ndes  td  be  held  in 
lodginge  the  cavalHerie,  the  difference  being  fittle  or  Aothirtge  but 
in  the  veda'.ure,  which  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  figut^  where 
I  handle  the  lodgdng  of  the  horse. 

Touchinge  the  order  to  be  held  in  makeihge  oat  the  quarters  of 
the  higher  officers,  the  waggons  and  the  mai'ket^pkice,  the  figure 
formerly  declared  may  suffice ;  and  sedng  that  for  every  dtie  of  tiiein 
there  is  to  be  marked  out  but  one  figure  of  smale  labour,  their  parts 
beinge  already  sett:  downe,  they  may  be  dispatched  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  souldiers  lodgeings  are,  by  some  particular  men 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  after  die  quarter-master-generall  lu^ 
sett  out  their  placed  by  the  same  rales,  and  therefore  is  not  necessarie 
to  speak  anie  further  of  them. 

The  quarters  of  the  lodgdngs  of  the  armie  being  thus  performed 
and  perfected,  every  x«giment  is  to  enter  into  the  place  of  quarter* 
inge  in  the  same  order  they  kept  in  marchinge. 

The  markinge  out  of  the  alarm  place,  with  the  traciiige  of  the 
trench,  is  performed  by  an  ingenier  and  his  conduct^rs^  b^nge 
accompanied  for  that  service  with  fifty  ur  sixty  {Honers  that  digg, 
<firecti^  by  ?i  match  or  line  laide  straitfe  along  upon  the  gmund, 
smale  gutters,  makinge  two  right  parallel  lines  six  ibote  asunder  for 
the  breadth  of  the  ditch,  whereof  the  innermost  is  two  hundred  and 
six  foote,  removed  every  way  i^om  the  captaines  lodgings,  so  as  two 
hundred  rests  for  the  allarm  place,  and  six  foote  for  the  thickness 
of  the  parapctt  or  breast. 
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Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  though  the  soldiers  of  the  campe 
were  before  cominanded  to  goe  etch  to  their  place  of  quarteringe, 
yet  it  is  no  specif  hinderahce  to  this  worke,  because  it  consists  of 
nothinge  else  but  two  light  parallel  lines,  &r  enoi  .f.4  off  from  the 
soldiers.  - 

.-ijThese  lines  being  thus  marked  out  l^  small  gutters,  you  must 
cast  up  how  many  foot  of  intrenchment  will  fall  to  every  re^ment'a 
share,  allottinge,  by  the  rule  of  feUowship,  every  regiment  his 
proportion,  beginning  at  the  first  regiment,  and  ending  with  the 
last,  which  parts  or  shares  must,  be  likewise  distinguished  by 
beacons,  or  some  other  apparent  marke.soe  as  every  one  may 
knowe  his  parte  j .  soe  likewise  are  the  colonells,  either  by  whole 
regiments  or  by  jMrtes,  accordinge  to  the  order  ^ven,  or  as 
necessity  shall  require,  to  distribute  their  portion  among  y*  com- 
panies equally  j  and  so  likewise  the  captains  their  coriipanies  parts 
equally  among  the  soldiers.  '/  . 

Thus  have  I  ended  the  ortler  and  rules  fbf  incampinge :  I  will  now 
proceede,  accordinge  to  my  purpose  to  speake  of  the  guardes,  and 
watches,  and  roundes  to  be  held,  both  without  and  within  the  campe,  r 
and  the  discipline  thereof." 

By  these  regulations  it  appears  that  the  captain,  lieutenant,  and 
ensign,  pitched  in  the  front  of  their  company.    Sir  James  Turner 
says,  that  Henry  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  altered  the  custom, 
and  ordered  them  all  three  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  rear,  or^iiat 
least,  the  captain,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  that  the  soldiers  might 
have  an  easy  communication  with  the -parade,  or  place  of  arms,: 
unincumbered  by  the  huts  of  their  officers,  or  the  cords  of  th^rr 
tents }  and  next,  that  the  officers,  being  lodged  in  the  rear  near  the 
sutlers,  might  prevent  all  brawls  and  disorders  occasioned  by  ^drun- 
kenness, which  commonly  originates  there.  .  ->■--■ 

Respecting  huts.  Lord  Orrery  observes,  that  "  in  ancient  times 
they  used  tents  instead  of  hutts,  for  that  the  way  of  making  war 
was  in  the  field,  and  armies  were  daily  in  motion;  and  in  such 
cases  straw,  rushes,  or  flages  to  cover,  and  wood  to  make  stakes 
and  roofs,  were  not  always  at  hand,  nor  to  forme  the  roofs  easie } 
but  now,  that  for  the  most  part  war  is  made  in  the  besieeinz 
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of  strong  places,  or  in  standing  camps,  both  officers  and  soldiers 
use  hutts." 

In. the  Abridgement  of  the  English  Military  Discipline,  published 
by  authority,  A.D.  1686,  there  are  the  following  regulations 
respecting  encamping :  -i^i^*^  .^,.^r^^.^ -n ^  ?t  .* 

The  major-general  for  the  day,  having  with  him  such  of  the 
guards  of  horse  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  and  ordered  by  the  general 
for  the  security  of  the  camp,  is  to  march  before  the  aimy  that  he 
may  have  time  to  view  the  groundj  and  to  settle  the  camp,  iM^t  far 
from  water,  if  it  may  be  with  convenience}  which  being  done,  he 
is  to  order  the  quarter-master-rgeneral  to  set  out  the  ground  to 
the  majors  of  the  brigades,  who  thereupon  set  it  out  to  the  adju^ 
tants  of  each  regiment,  who  divide  it  for  each  troop  or  company ; 
the  major-general  in  the  mean  while  is  to  ride  about  the  camp,  to 
post  the  main  guards  as  he  finds  best  for  the  safety  of  the 
army,  and  is  to  order  the  quaster-master-gencral  what  ground 
or  village  he  is  to  take  up  for  the  King's  quarters ;  as  also  some 
commodious  place  for  the  park  of  artillery,  and  another  for  the 
bread  carts,  which  is  commonly  near  the  centre  of  the  army  witlv 
the  hospital.  ^,  :,,H mitv^Umt>m,^^h':^mi  ^- '        -..mi^'V' 

When  every  thing  has  been  done  as  abovementioned,  and  the 
camp  all  marked  out,  then  the  major-^neral  is  to  send  an  aid-de- 
camp to.  give  notice  to  the  general  that  all  is  ready,  and  atthe- 
entring  into  the  camp  the  major-general  is  to  meet  the  general 
to  give  him  a  full  account  of  every  particular,  the  adjutants 
general  of  horsie  and  foot  attending  always  on  the  general,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  execute  his  orders,  arid  make  detachments^ 
without  delay. 'd*f^' ',■;       '■'    u  ,'    '     -    •         ■ -■    '         ■*  i-rltt'v??*;. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  encamp  an  army  in  two  lines  j  the 
second  distinct  from  the  first  three  hundred  paces,  that  is,  from  the 
head  of  the  first  line  to  the  head  of  the  second,  whereof  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  are  for  the  encamping  of  the  first  line,  so  that 
there  remains  one  hundred  and  eighty  paces  for  the  distance  betWeea 
the  last  tents  of  the  first  line,  and  the  head  of  the  second  j  and  if 
the  army  encamp  with  a  reserve,  then  the  same  distance  is  to  b<^ 

observed  by  them.       ,     ■.  :.. 
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The  horse  are  to  be  posted  on  die  wings,  and  the  foot  in  the 
middle,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lines  of  the  camp  look  to'wrao^ 
^e  enemy,  and  be  covered  behmd  by  a  brook,  or  marsh,  if  it  may 
be  with  convcmoice.  /i 

^  Every  squadron  consisting  of  three  troops,  and  fifty  men  in  each 
f  troop,  must  be  allowed  fifty  paces }  and  every  btttalion  consisting  of 
sixteen  oompanies,  and  fifty  men  in  each  company,  must  hav«  one 
hundred  paces  aUowed  for  thdr  encamping. 

Ail  troqM^  or  companies  oi  horse  at  foot,  consisting  btfC  of  fifty 
men»  ate  to  be  enounped  on  one  rowe  of  baraques,  or  hatts ;  but 
when  troops  or  companies  consi^  of  more  men,  there  must  be  two 
files  of  bamques  or  hutts. 

It  i&  tsRbeQbeerv6d,.duit  in  each  sqiudron  or  battali<»i  the  cokmel's 
company  be  ahvayv  upon  the  rig^  or  left,  and  there  make  Ihnr  row 
of  butts ;  belund  them  must  be  left  tbespace  for  the  street ;  then  the 
second  c(»npany  make  dieir  row  of  butts,  ncan-  to  which  the  third 
makes  theirs,  leaving  die  space  of  two  foot  only  between  their  hutts, 
which  is  called  the  by-street ;  and  the  same  dimg  is  tO'  be  observed 
by  the  horse.  J- 

The  butts  of  the  foot  always  open  towards  the  street ;  the  baraques 
<^the  cavdvyaiwiqrs  toward  the  horses  headk 

The  butts  of  the  quavtovmaster  and  setjeants  are  always  to  be 
afc  the.  bead  of  the  tmoperr  and  soldiers,  sid  the'  officers  tents 
behind; 

The  can^  of  tfaefirst  brigade  of  the  army  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  first  lin«.;  that  of  the  second  on  the  U^j  the  third  is  poste^i  on 
the  right  of  the  second  line ;  the  fourth  on  die  left,  and  the  re^t  in 
the  centre  according  to  their  seniority :  this  is  to  be  obswved  among 
the  horac  as  well  as  foot,  ■^^jg^^-^m^^-n^ja-^  :m^m-^,:---: 

The  dragoons  are  never  to  be  encamped  in  the  body  of  the 
army,  but  have  their  camp  at  the  head,  or  on  the  wings  on  that 
side  where  die  greatest  danger  is,  serving  always  as  an  out-guard 
for  the  army. 

Every  regiment  is  to  have  a  guard  at  the  head  of  their  camp, 
and  the  major-general  for  the  day  takes  care  to  place  the  great  guard 
in  a  proper  place  and  distance  from  the  army  towards  the  enemy, 
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rfibbsing  JFoi*  that  effect  a  place  where  all  the  avenues  may^be  disco- 
vered }  there  it  is  to  continue  during  the  day,  and  at  night  is  to  draw 
oS  near  the  army  at  the  head  of  the  foot. 

The  cofenel  or  officer  of  the  hoi^e  who  mounts  the  gCikrd,  h  to 
send  off  an  out-guard,  or  advance-guard,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
troopers,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  whom  he  posts  where  he  sees 
most  convenient,  in  a  place  from  whence  the  country  about  may  be 
easily  discovered.       _  p'"-^-:--^!  ::J  ||  ;  --.j. 

The  duty  of  him  who  commands  the  guard,  is  to  let  no  person 
whatsoever  pass  without  an  order,  to  look  every  where  about, 
and  to  iend  notice  to  the  general  whenever  he  discovers  any  troop 
or  forces. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  measure  of  the  ground  before- 
mentioned  is  meant  only  for  the  encampmeht  of  an  army,  for 
if  it  were  to  be  ranged  in  battle  in  case  of  service,  the  distances 
between  the  battalions  and  squadr&ns  arc  to  be  greater  than  in 
a  camp ;  it  must  be  endeavoured,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  the 
second  line  ha  equal  to  the  first,  keeping  the  same  distance  upon 
the  right  and  left.  ^ 

The  following  are  the  general  rules  and  proportions  for  encamp- 
ing of  an  army,  with  the  particulars  for  the  encamping  of  a  regiment 
of  horse,  and  a  battalion  of  foot,  as  laid  dbwn  in  Bland's  Mifitary 
Discipline,  and  which  are  much  the  same  as  now  in  use,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  the  establishment  of  regiments,  excepting  that 
the  quarter  and  rear  guards  instead  f  facing  to  the  regiment,  now 
front  outwards. 
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Article  I. 

Proportions  to  be  observed  in  Encamping  a  Regiment  of  Dragoons  of 

Six  Troops,  forming  Xhr:e  Squadron^,  ivitb  a  livbt  Troop. 

Front  two  hundred  yards  divided  as  follows  i 

Yards. 
For  pitching  six  rows  of  tents,  with  the  intervals  between 
^e  tents  and  the  pickets,  length  for  the  standing  of  the  horses,  ^ '  ^  ^ 
and  space  for  laying  up  the  dung  at  fourteen  yards  each     - 
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t  For  the  lM»Mith  of  three  streets,  between  the  horses  of 

^        «ach  squ;«lron,  at  seventeen  yards  each     - 

For  the  breadth  of  two  back  streets,  at  twertfiv  v^^,•ci(^  cacli 
For  the  breadth  of  one  street  between  the  first  squadron 


yards. 


f: 


find  the  light  iroop 

,   Fo^  pitching  the  ttnts,  &c,  of  ti|p|igijit  troop  ^"  above 

■■•11  ■-  ■  5lT'  ■  ik^        .■■'       ■     .: 


tiv    '^l'. 


it  A^r..;*    ■'.■'■Mx^r-^'ii. 


■^1 

f   -       f  ■ 


f-l^^fi-:^;-i|Vs.^     ; 


Total  front  ■ 
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TKe  fDOtecJi  yards  allowed  for  the  front  of  each 

irooo,  is  divided  as  follows :  ..*.v!,,  vi  *t'   S 

For  pitchi  if' a  hcneman's  tent     -  -        3  yards. 

From  h'  it  |:»ole  of  the  tents  to  the  pickets         3        '      ^^  jj  ^ 
From  tlie  pickets  to  the  olge  of  the  dung  6    ^  .j*  ^^ Jjl^^ 

Breadth  of  the  dung        -  -  -        2    ,  .;    ,,«i*.,  , 


.1^  t  • 


m 


N.B.  The  sixteen  yards  allowed  for  the  front  of  the  light  troop, 
are  divided  in  the  same  manner,  the  two  additional  yards  being 
allowed  for  pitching  their  tents,  which  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  other  troops. 
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The  interval  between  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  is 
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Total  front  and  interval 


rao 
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^^^      Depth  258  yards  divided  as  follows  :    '^^  '^^^*  -^  ^  ^ 


-<-i'si  'f.\?. 


*'^^  ■' 


From  the  first  line  of  parade  to  the  belJs  of  arms   '"  ^ 
I)  From  the  bells  of  arms  to  the  front  poles  of  tie  quarter- 


a<| 
5 


masters  tents  m^m ^  "m->         #, 

From  the  front  poles  of  the  quarter-masters  tc  >  >     j  the  first  .,^^,^ 

Allowed  for  l*.w  standing  of  sixty-six  he-  v  s     *,,-ft-,'  1  i,!  •  ^ -ftii   ^ 
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For  the  standing  of  the  subalterns  horses,  which  are  in  a 
line  with  the  troop      -  -  -  •  • 

From  the  rear  of  the  subalterns  horses  to  the  front  of  tiic 
subalterns  tents  -  *  -  -  - 

From  the  front  of  the  subalterns  tent  to  the  front  of  the 
captuns         •  -  -      .     -  -  - 

From  the  front  of  the  captains  to  the  front  of  the  field- 
officers  ..---- 

From  the  front  of  the  field>officers  to  the  front  of  the 
colonels  -  -  -  -  - 

From  the  front  of  the  colonels  to  the  front  of  the  staff- 
officers  -  -  -  -  - 

From  the  front  of  the  staff-officers  to  the  front  of  the  grand 
sutler  -  -  - 

From  the  front  of  the  grand  sutler  to  the  centre  of  the 
\  kitchens         -  -  -  -  .  ^  <r 

From  the  centre  of  the  Utchens  to  the  front  of  the  petty 
sutlers  -  -  .  . 

From  the  front  of  the  petty  sutlers  to  the  centre  of  the  bdl 
of  arms  of  the  rear  guard        «  «  -  - 

Total  depth 


3S 
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^*  The  parade  of  the  standing-guard  is  four  yards  advanced  before 
the  centre  of  the  bell  of  arms.  ,    \ 

*^'  The  bells  of  arms  are  in  a  line  with  tl.e  pickets. 
>t  The  standard-guard  tents  are  pitched  in  the  centre  vf  the  third 
squadron,  in  a  line  with  the  fronts  of  the  quarterrmasvers  tents,  and 
aii'  ^hrec  yards  distant  from  centre  to  centre. 

Eleven  tents  are  pitched  for  the  men  of  each  troop ;  the  centre  of 
the  hrst  and  Ir  ::t  ak%:  thn'te  yards  distant  from  the  ends  of  the  pickets ; 
the  others  are  ^ix  yards  distant  from  centre  to  centre. 

Seven  tents  are  pitched  for  the  light  troop :  the  centre  of  the  first 
and  last  are  fourteen  teet  one  inch  and,  a  kalf>  from  the  ends  w  the* 
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pickets :  the  others  are  twenty-eight  feet  three  inches  from  centre 

to  centre. 

''  The  dung  of  each  troop  is  laid  up  behind  the  horses. 

The  sixty-six  yards  are  divided  into  four  spaces  of  fifteen  yardi» 
each  with  three  intervals  of  two  yards. 

The  dung  of  the  subalterns  horses  is  laid  up  in  the  space  of  eight 
yards,  leaving  an  interval  of  two  yards  between  it  and  that  of  the 

troop.  '>'V  .■^.^  -;..>.;,  jv';     :.:  ■cu*'>\-":r  ;■■-■■■.;  jf  '•    |. 

-  The  subalterns  servants  from  their  horses. 

The  lieutenants-colonels  tents  front  the  centre  of  the  first 
squadron. 

The  major's  tent  fronts  the  centre  of  the  second. 
4  The  colonel's  tent  fronts  the  standards. 

The  staff-officers  front  tlie  two  back  streets  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  centre,  or  third  squadron. 

All  the  officers,  the  subalterns  excepted,  have  their  horses  in  the 
rear  of  thdr  tents.  ' 

The  grand  sutler  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  colonel.  I 

i  The  centres  of  the  kitchens  arc  in  the  lines  of  the  pickets  pro- 
duced :  the  inner  diameter  is  sixteen  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  trench 
surrounding  them  is  three  feet }  the  seat  is  one  foot  and  a  half;  and 
the  breadth  of  the  outside  wall  two  feet ;  which  makes  the  outer 
diameter  twenty-nine  feet. 

The  front  poles  of  the  petty  sutlers  tents  or  hu:  j  are  in  a  line 
with  the  centres  o«'  the  kitchens,  allowing  to  each  petty  sutler  six 
yards  in  front  and  dght  in  depth,  to  be  enclosed  by  a  trench  one 
foot  in  breadth,  and  the  earth  thrown  inward. 

The  front  poles  of  the  rear  guard  tents  are  in  a  line  with  the 
centre  of  their  bell  of  arms,  and  distant  from  each  other  six  yards. 
•  The  rear  guard  fronts  outwards.  ;  ■  ^,  re  :>  -r^^i^ 

The  parade  of  the  rear  guard  is  four  yards  distant  from  their  bell 
of  arms. 

As  it  is  usual  for  the  subalterns  of  horse  to  have  a  tent  each,  I 
have  therefore  plaeed  two  in  the  rear  of  each  troop  j  and  though  by 
the  former  method  of  encamping  they  were  generally  pitched  in  a 
line  with  the  troopers  tents,  and  faced  towards  the  itree!:s  as  they 
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did,  yet,  in  this  plan,  I  have  placed  them  according  to  the  mianner 
of  the  foote,  by  facing  them  towards  the  captains  tents,  with  a 
street  of  twenty-four  paces  between  them. 

The  dimensions  of  the  captains  and  subalterns  tents  are  as  follows :   ' 

Feet.      Inch. 

Length  of  the  ridge-pole  -  -  -        7        8 

Height  of  the  standard-poles         -  -  -80 

Length  from  foot  to  rear  between  the  half  walls  of  the 

marquise  -  -  -  -  -       '4 

Breadth  of  marquise  between  the  half  walls  -       10 

Height  of  the  half  walls  of  a  marquise       -  -        4 


o 
6 
o 


The  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors  tents  about  a  foot  larger. 

The  ornaments  of  all  officers  tents  to  be  uniform,  and  answer- 
able to  the  facings  of  the  regiment  they  belong  to. 

The  size  of  the  troop  tents  is  sufficient  for  those  of  the  quarter- 
masters, only  that  they  are  allowed  to  have  them  a  little  higher,  with 
a  small  marquise  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

The  dimensions  here  given  for  the  officers  ter'  nay  be  thought, 
by  some,  too  small  j  and  if  they  were  to  encan  ^  ai  Hyde-Park,  I 
should  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  let  those  gentlemen  who  think 
so  only  make  one  real  campaign,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they 
will  wish  them  rather  of  a  less  than  a  greater. 

The  circles  which  are  druwn  in  the  plan  between  the  grind  and 
petty  sutlers,  are  marked  for  the  kitchens,  or  places  where  the  pri- 
vate men  aie  to  dress  their  victuals }  they  are  made  in  the  following  , 
manner: 

First,  you  draw  a  circle  or  a  square  on  .  .^  ^xound  of  tfie  dimen- 
sion above  limited }  after  that  you  dig  a  trench  or  ditch  round  it,- 
of  three  feet  broad  and  two  deep,  by  which  it  will  resemble  the 
botiom  of  a  cockpit }  when  this  is  done,  you  are  then  to  cut  holes^ 
>  or  niches  in  the  side  of  the  circle  or  square  of  earth  which  is  left  ' 
standing  within  the  ditch :  the  holes  may  be  about  a  foot  square, 
the  upper  part  of  which  should  be  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  surface,  from  whence  they  are  to  cut  small  holes  of  four  inches 
diameter  down  to  the  great  ones,  in  which  the  fire  is  to  be  made,. 
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and  tiie  heat  conveyed  through  those  tmall  holet  to  the  bottom  of 
the  kettles,  which  are  pkced  on  the  top  of  them }  thete  fire-pJlacet 
may  be  made  with'  ^  '.!>/ e  or  four  fieet  of  (me  another,  qiute  round 
the  said  circle  oi  »^\  ^'  ^^^  ^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  kitchens  (by 
which  I  mrar.  ■mi  catiie  circle  or  square),  for  each  troop  or  company, 
they  need  tf  t  be  larger  than  what  will  contain  as  many  fire-places 
as  whnt  you  have  tents  pi  ched  for  your  troop  or  company }  for  as 
all  the  men  who  lie  in  a  tent  are  of  one  mess,  every  mess  must 
therefore  have  a  fire-place,  .L..^  uicy  ujiy  !;.vve  no  excuse  for  not 
boiling  the  pot  every  day. 

There  are  several  advantages  by  making  of  the  Idtchen  as  here 
di'xted. 

First,  a  very  little  fuel  will  serve  to  dress  their  victual?,  for  as 
the  fire-places  are  open  at  the  sides  like  the  mouth  of  an  oveiv.  the 
air  which  enters  there  forces  all  the  heat  up  the  tmall  hole  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  consequently  boils  it  very  soon }  and  as 
the  kettle  covers  the  said  hole,  the  rain  cannot  come  to  extinguish 
it,  or  cr^te  men  any  trouble  in  keeping  of  it  in. 

Secondly,  they  are  not  in  great  danger  of  accidents  by  the  fires 
being  blown  amongst  the  tents  or  forage  i  for  if  the  men  only  lay  a 
sod  or  turf  (m  the  top  of  the  hole  when  they  take  off  the  kettle,  it 
cannot  be  dispersed  by  the  wind }  which,  without  this  considera- 
tion, they  ought  to  do,  in  order  to  keep  the  fire-places  di  y. 

Thirdly,  the  cutting  of  a  ditch  round  the  kitchens  does  not  only 
enable  them  t^  make  the  fire-Dlaces,  but  likewise  prevents  the  fire 
from  catching  hold  of  the  st  .bble  or  grass,  which  in  very  dry  or 
hot  weather  it  is  apt  to  do,  and  endanger  the  burning  of  your 
camp,  which  I  have  often  see  ;  for  the  want  of  this  precaution. 
Besides,  the  opposite  bank  of  the  ditch  serves  as  -^  seat  for  the  men 
who  are  employed  in  dressing  t'  "^  victuals. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  bv  <ving  of  kitchens  made  in  this  manner, 
the  oflicers  can  with  a  gn  aea  of  ease  look  into  the  conduct  and 
ceconomy  of  their  men,  anu  oblige  the  several  messes  to  boil  the  pot 
every  day  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned. 

I  shall,  in  the  following  article,  proceed  to  the  particulars  for 
the  encamping  of  a  battalion  of  foot  of  nine  companies  of  seventy- 
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Article  11. . , 

For  pitching  thiee  double  rows  of  tentt,  at  six  yards  each    - 
For  pitching  three  single  rows,  at  three  yards  each    - 
For  the  breadth  of  the  grand  street 
For  the  breadth  of  four  lesser  streets,  at  seventeen  yards  each 

Total  front 
From  the  side  of  the  Serjeant's  tent,  to  the  centre 

of  the  first  gun        -----        4  yaWs. 
From  the  centre  of  the  first  gun,  to  the  centre 

of  the  second  •,        -'"    -        ■»''      -**'  6    f 

From  the  centre  of  tho  iccon<f?£un,  to  fql  left  rt^         *' 


J7 


f 


of  the  next  r^ment  ^ 


-t." 
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■  ^    Total  Interval  ^  — 


Total  front  interval 
Depth  320  yards  divided  as  follows : 

From  the  front  pole  of^fficer»  tent  of  qwuter-guard  to-jhe 
centre  of  the  bell  of  arms  of  ditto         -  - 

From  the  centre  of  the  bell  of  arms  to  the  parade  o5  ii' 
quarter-g^ard  -        '  •         •  •  .         *% 

From  the  parade  of  the  quarter-guard  to  the  first '  nr  ot    .. 
parade  of  the  battalion 

From  the  first  line  of  the  parade  tathe  centre  of  the  bells  of 
arms  -  -  -  .    >        - 

From  the  centre  of  the  bells  of  arms  to  the  front  cf  seijeauts 
tents  -  -  -  -  -  - 

For  pitching  fifteen  tents  mdi  their  intervalsj  at  three  yiyxis 
each  -    "^ 

From  the  rear  of  the  battalion  tentvti^  the  front  of  the  sub* 
alterns  -  -  -  -  -  - 

From  the  front  of  thi'subdternB  toi^  frciit  ofthetapAin's 

From  the  front  of  the  captain's  to  the  front  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel's aiid  m^yoiH      |g     |g    !t^»        -        - 
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From  the  front  of  the  lieutenant-colond's  and  major's  to  the     Yard». 
front  of  the  colonel's  H     <*  -  -M         *,  -  -  5 

From  the  front  of  the  colonel's  to  the  front  of  the  staff- 
officers  -  -  -  -  -  -II 

From  the  front  of  the  staff-officers  to  the  front  of  the  first 
ro\y  of  batmen's  tents  -  -  -  -        14 

From  the  first  row  of  batmen's  tents  to  the  first  row  of 
pickets  -  -  -  -  -  -  2 

From  the  first  row  of  pickets  to  the  second       -      ^^>^>--^^->'^''--j^:^ 

From  the  second  row  of  pickets  to  the  second  row  of  bat- 
men's tents  -  -  -  -  -        -  2 

From  the  second  row  of  batmen's  tents  to  the  front  of  the     ^' 
grand  sutler  -^  ■' ■   ■^^"'^'-  ■    i^  ":—-"- "'f  14- 

From  the  front  of  the  grand  sutler  to  the  centre  of  the 
kitchens  -  -    „;;      -^'*        -f,    .     f^,,,  '.,   -         20 

From  the  centre  of  the  Idtchens  to  the  front  of  ordinary 
sutlers  ......         i^ 

From  the  front  of  ordinary  sutlers  to  the  centre  of  the  bell 


of  arms  of  the  rear-guard 


1; 


Total  depth        320 


The  muzzles  of  the  battalion-guns  are  in  a  line  with  the  front  of 
the  Serjeants  tents. 

The  rearmost  of  the  gunners  tents  are  in  a  line  with  the  rear  of 
the  battalion  tents. 

The  subaltern  of  the  aitillei*y  is  in  a  line  with  the  subalterns  of 
the  battalion. 

The  front  poles  of  the  quarter-guard  tents  are  in  a  line  with  the 
front  poles  of  the  centre  companies,  and  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of 
their  bell  of  arms. 

The  bells  of  arms  front  the  poles  of  the  Serjeants  tents.  ' 

The  colours  and  drums  are  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grand 
or  centre  street  of  the  battalion,  and  in  a  line  with  the  bells  of 
arms.  .    .  . 
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The  two  companies  on  the  right,  and  the  company  on  the  left, 
form  the  three  single  rowsj  the  other  companies  form  the  double 

rows. 

"The  lieutenant-colonel's  and  major's  tents  front  the  centre  of  the 
streets  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  battalion. 

The  colonel's  tent  is  in  the  line  of  the  grand  street  facing  the 
colours. 

The  staff  officers  front  the  centres  of  the  streets  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  grand  street. 

The  batmen's  tents  front  towards  their  horses. 

The  grand  sutler  is  in  the  rear  of  the  colonel. 

The  inner  diameter  of  the  kitchen  is  sixteen  feet,  surrounded  with 
a  trench  three  feet  broad,  and  the  earth  thrown  inwards ;  the  two 
kitchens  on  the  flanks  touch  the  outside  line  of  the  encampment  j 
the  centre  kitchen  is  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment,  and  distant 
sixteen  yards  and  a  half  from  those  on  the  right  and  left  of  it ;  the 
other  kitchens  are  thirteen  yards  from  centre  to  centre.    ^  -^ 

The  front  poles  of  the  ordinary  sutlers  tents  or  huts  are  in  a  line 
with  the  centres  of  the  kitchens,  allowing  to  each  ordinary  sutler 
six  yards  in  front,  and  eight  in  depth,  enclosed  with  a  trench  one 
foot  broad,  and  the  earth  thrown  inwards. 

The  rear  guard  fronts  outwards. 

The  front  poles  are  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  tlAr./.  bell  of  arms, 
and  distant  from  each  other  six  yards.   • 

The  parade  of  the  rear  guard  is  four  yards  froin  the  »j11  of  arms. 

The  houses  r  '  office  for  the  front  line  must  be  advanced  beyond 
the  quarter-guard  at  least  fifty  yards,  and  those  for  the  rsar  line 
about  the  same  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  petty  sutkrs  and  butchers. 

This  plan  being  only  calculated  for  the  encampment  of  a  bat- 
talion, whose  companies  are  composed  of  no  more  than  seventy- 
three  rank  and  file,  according  to  their  former  strength  in  time  of 
peace,  I  shall  add  another,  to  shew  the  method  of  encampment 
made  use  of  during  the  present  war,  while  they  remain  augmented 
to  a  hundred  each ;  and  as  the  difference  between  them  consists  only 
in  the  quantity  and  division  of  the  ground,  it  will  be  seen  very 

':•     ■-;■    m  -m     m  :  m    Mm  ^^''W'  plainly 
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plainly  in  the  said  plans,  without  anj  repetition  of  the  prececUng 
ex^.  lanation,  which  in  all  other  respects  will  answer  for  both  *» 

*  Tbe  following  orders  relative  to  eneampmentt  were  iMued,  in  1799*  from  the  adiiitut« 
general'*  office,  by  command  of  Hit  Royal  Highnew  the  Duke  of  York,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  brigade,  or  tt  bttttalion,  on  the  ground  destined  for  iti  camp,  the  quarter 
and  rear  guard*  of  the  respective  regiments  will  immediately  mount,  and  when  circumstances 
require  them,  the  advanced  pickets  will  be  posted.  The  grand  guards  of  cavalry  will  be 
formed,  and  the  horses  picketted.  The  mens'  tents  will  then  be  pitched  |  and  till  this  duty 
is  completed,  the  officers  are  on  no  account  to  quit  their  troops  or  companies,  or  to  cmjrioj 
any  soldier  for  their  own  accommodation.  t 

Whenever  a  regiment  remains  more  than  one  night  in  a  camp,  regular  kitchens  are  to  bV  j 
eonstructed.  «  _  -^        ^  ^] 

No  tents  or  huts  aie  to  be  allowed  ia  front  ojfy  or  betwuni  the  iatervab  of  the  bKtalion^  ^ 
A  spot  of  ground  for  this  pifjose  sh^  be  marked  by  the  quarteMaaster,^  with  th«  approbtfk  \ 
tion  of  the  cqmmandiag  officer.  ^^         ^ :  '  g.  \ 

On  arriving  in  a  cainp,  which  is  intatected  by  hedges,  ditches,  unequal'  or  bogj^  grounj^ 
regiments  w31  immediately  nniake  openiags  of  OBmmunicatioi:>  of  saty  feet^fit  widtib 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  encampment  is  to  be  cleared,  and  every  obstacle  tathe  move«  ,_ 
meut  of  the  artillery  and  troops  is  to  be  removed. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  mutt  take  care  that  their  communicitiea  with  ^Uinearelt  i 
grand  route  is  open,  and  free  firom  any  impediments. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Of  ^mitary   Music. 


TyT ILITAR'  Lctorc  the  introduction  of  fire  arms, 

^^  served  to  anim  soldiers  in  battles  and  assaults  of  places, 

as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  signals  for  the  different  manoeuvres 
and  duties  in  camp  and  garrison }  wherefore  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  it  was  used  in  our  antient  armies. 

I  In  an  old  manuscript  chronicle  (1)  is  a  ballad  made  on  the  vic- 
tory of  King  Edward  III.  over  the  Scots  at  Hallidowne  Hille,  in 
which  there  are  these  lines :  uti 

I    /'•  '         This  was  do  with  merry  sowne, 

]      .         ,  With  pipes  trumpes  and  tabers  thereto, 

I    ^1  And  loud  clariones  thei  blew  also. 

1       And  in  the  prose  account  of  the  same  battle  in  the  same  MS., 

.   "  then  the  Englische  mynstrelles  beaten  their  tabers  and  blewen 

their  trompes,  and  pipers  pipedene  loude  and  made  a  great  schowte 

upon  the  Skottes."     Notwithstanding  this,   ndther  drummers, 

:    trumpetters,  nor  any  other  minstrells  occur  in  the  wardrobe  ac- 

:    counts  of  either  Edward  I.,  II.,  or  III.     Possibly  they  were  part  of 

the  royal  household,  paid  under  some  other  department. 

The  common  military  instruments  of  musick  were  the  trumpet, 
drum,  fife,  and  horns  of  diffSerent  kinds. 

The  trumpet  is  of  the  most  rem  ote  ar  Uquity,and  frequently  occurs 
irL  the  scriptures,  as  being  used  by  the  Israelites.  The  Ramans 
had  both  the  straight  and  crooked  trumpet  {  and  trumpets  of  both 
kinds  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  England,  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Danish. 


(1)  lnBib.HarLNo.4690. 
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The  drum  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East 
by  the  Crusaders  (m) ;  a  kind  of  kettle  drum,  called  the  nacc^re, 
is  mentioned  by  Joinville  in  the  Life  of  St.  Louis,  as  being  used  by  I 
the  Saracens.  |  | 

I   The  fife  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  SWitzers ;  Albert  | 
||)urer,  in  one  of  his  engravings  of  the  soldiers  of  theit  nation,  has 
represented,  a  fifer.  . 

The  side  drum,  so  called  from  being  borne  on  the  si^e  of  the  per- 
son who  beats  it,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  desciiption.  It 
was  ii|f ioitly  xaUted  the  tabour,  of  which  there  is  an  instance  in 
Froissart,  cap.  147,  where  it  is  said,  that  King  Edward  IIL  was 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  trumpeta  and  drums  when  he  made 
his  entry  into  Calais,  after  having  taken  it  by  a  long  siege  (n). 
From  an  antient  manascript  it  a];^pears,  that  during  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  IV.  a  royal  order  was  issued  for  impressing  trum^ 
petters.  iluiMl^  the  household  expences  of  King  Henry  VII.,  in 
the  19th  year  ojf  his  mgix(o),  there  is  ^e  following  tntry :  "  Item, 
to  on  that  played  upon  the  droome,  6s»  9d.'*  3 

In  a  diary  of  the.  wiqpfr  of  Boulogne,  A. D.  1144,  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  printed  in  Rymcr,  there  is  mention  made  of  the 
drummers  jmdviffleitfs  marching  at  the  head  of  the  King's  army; 
and  in  the  household  account  of  the  34th  of  that  King  by  Biian 
Tuke,  drumsl4ttd^  aiidfifers  are  charged.  ttmm 

In  the  list  off  the  army  employed  at  St.  Quintih^,  trumpets 
and  drums  were  appohited  to  the  different  corps,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  trumpet  to  each  troop  of  an  hundreli'  men,  both 
heavy  armed  and  light  horse  j  and  ii'drum  and  a  fife  to  each 
company  of  foot  consisting  of  an  hundred  men.    Besides  these 

(or)  TTie  timbrel,  lo  fipeqBaidy.Bi>nrioilMd  in  the  icripturet,  U  luppoiedto  have  been  akind 
<tf  from :  dnimi  were  alio  owd  bjr  tb*  Xadfant,  m  b  teltified  by  Curtiui,  Lib.  8.  «  Indi  tjm* 
faatt  m»  wort  pokantae."  Aid  Soidn  nja  t  **  Tvbh  wm  utuntur,  wd  pro  iit  lunt  flagellK 
qiN»  citcvtiiint  IB  aeten,  et  tyafpfM  Item  honribika  quendttn  bombam  emittenda."  Itodonu 
deK#ef  wother  lort  of  dnBpi  (Hfte  the  name  of  Symphonia :  "  Symphonta  vulgo  appeUatur 
UgBum  ctTom,  ei  ntraqoe  fitte  pettit  externa,  quam  virgulis  hinc  et  inde  muiici  feriunt." 

(n)  Qaand  ce  fut  fidtk  iroi  hKn^  •  cheval et  fit  monter  hi  royne,  let  baront  et  chevalierii 
d  cherancherent  deren  Cahua,  et  mtrerent  dedani  h  ville  a  foiton  de  trompettet,  Uboun» 
mwairea  et  buccines. 

(o)  Prcaerved  ia  the  Remembnuwer't  Office,  Exchequer. 
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trumpets,  a  drum  and  a  fife  made  part  of  the  suit  or  retinue  of 
the  great  ofiicers. 

The  captain  general  had  two  trumpets,  one  drum,  and  one  fife ; 
the  liditenant  general  one  trumpet;  the  highmareschalonc  trumpet, 
one  drum,  and  one  fife ;  the  captain  general  of  the  infimtry  six 
wyfflers,  one  drum,  and  one  fife ;  and  the  master  of  the  ordnance 
one  drum  and  one  fife:  from  the  appointment  of  wyfilers  as  dis* 
tinct  from  the  fife,  it  seems  as  if  there  was  some  difference  between 
those  instruments,  which  are  generally  concaved  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

In  the  succeeding  rdgn  drums  and  fifes  seem  to  have  been  part 
of  the  military  establishment.  The  ear-piercing  fife,  and  spirit** 
stiiTing  drum,  are  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  among  the  circum>> 
stances  of  war.  And  in  Ralph  Smith's  Military  Collection  the  qua- 
lifications and  duties  of  drummers  and  fifers  are  thus  hud  down : 
"  All  captains  must  have  dromes  and  phiphes  and  men  to  use  the 
same,  who  should  be  faithfuU,  secret,  yngenious,  of  able  personage 
to  use  their  instruments  and  office,  of  sundrie  language,  for  oftol 
tymes  they  are  sent  to  parlie  vnth  their  enenues,  to  summon  thdr 
forts  and  towns,  to  reddeme  and  conducte  prisoners,  and  diverse 
other  messages,  which  of  necessitie  require  languages;  if  such 
dromes  or  phiphers  should  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  no  gifte  or  force  should  cause  them  to  disclose  any  secrete 
that  they  know ;  they  must  often  practise  thdr  instruments,  teache 
the  company  their  sound  of  the  march,  allarme,  approche,  assalte, 
battell,  retreat,  skirmish,  or  any  other  calling  that  of  necessity 
should  be  known." 

The  fife  was  for  a  long  time  laid  aside,  and  was  not  restored  till 
about  the  year  1745,  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  introduced  it 
into  the  guards ;  it  was  not,  however,  adopted  in  the  marching 
foments  till  the  year  1747 :  the  first  re^ment  that  had  it  was  the 
19th,  then  called  Green  Howards,  in  which  I  bad  the  honor 
to  serve,  and  well  remember  a  Hanoverian  youth,  an  excdlent 
fifer,  bang  given  by  his  colonel  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Williams, 
then  commanding  that  regiment  at  Bois  le  Due  in  Dutch  Flanders. 
Fifes  afterwards,  particularly  since  the  practice  of  marching  in 
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cadence,  have  been  much  multiplied,  for  though  only  two  fifers 
were  allowed  on  the  muster-rolls  of  each  regiment,  and  those  to 
the  grenadier  company,  yet  in  most  corps  the  drummers  of  the 
battalion  companies  were  taught  to  blow  the  fife  as  well  as  to  beat 
the  drum.  ^^ 

Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  History  of  Musick  has  preserved  some 
curious  anecdotes  respecting  the  old  English  march,  which  I  have 
here  transcribed :  it  seems  (says  he)  that  the  old  English  march  of 
the  foot  was  formerly  ir:  high  estimation,  as  well  abroad  as  with  us ; 
its  characteristic  is  dignity  and  gravity,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
greatly  from  the  French,  which,  as  it  is  given  by  Mersennus,  is 
brisk  and  alert.    Sir  Roger  Williams,  a  gallant  low  country  sol- 
dier of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  who  has  therefore  a  place 
among  die  worthies  oi  Lloyd  and  Winstanley,  had  once  a  conver- 
sation on  this  subject  mth  Marshal  Biron,  a  French  general ;  the 
marshal  observed  that  the  English  march,  being  beaten  by  the  drum, 
was  slow,  heavy,  and  sluggish.    "  That  may  be  true,"  answered 
Sir  Roger,  "  but  slow  as  it  is,  it  has  traversed  your  master's  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other."    This  bon  mot  is  recorded  in  one  of 
those  little  entertaining  books  written  by  Crouch,  the  bookseller, 
in  the  Poultry,  and  published  about  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Robert  Burton ;  the  book  here  referred 
to  is  entitled.  Admirable  Curiosities,  Rarities,  and  Wonders  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  the  story  is  to  be  met  with  in 
page  5  of  it,  but  where  else  is  not  said.    Notwithstanding  the  many 
late  alterations  in  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  our  troops,  and  the 
introduction  of  fifes  and  other  instruments  in  our  martial  musick, 
it  is  said  that  the  old  English  march  is  still  in  use  with  the  foot. 
Mr.  Walpole  has  been  very  happy  in  discovering  a  manuscript 
in  parchment,  purporting  to  be  a  warrant  of  Charles  I.,  directing 
the  revival  of  the  march,  agreeably  to  the  form  thereto  subjoined  in 
musical  notes,  signed  by  His  Majesty,  and  countersigned  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  the  then  earl  marshall ;  this  curious 
manuscript  was  found  by  the  present  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  an  old 
chest,  and  as  the  parchment  has  at  one  comer  the  arms  of  His 
■,■!-.,',.?,  .,-,^,  .,  i^  ^■■.^^,     ^-^.,  _^,.^,.. 5,.,/..  ^,?.;,r-.  Lordship's 
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Lordship's  predecessor,  then  living,  Mr.  Walpole  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  order  was  sent  to  all  lords  lieutenants  of  counties. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  and  of  the  musical  notetf 
of  the  march,  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  authors, 
..vol.  I.  page  201. 

M  CHARLES  REX. 

WHEREAS  the  antient  custom  of  nations  hath  ever  bene  to 
use  one  certaine  and  constant  forme  of  march  in  the  warres,  whereby 
to  be  distinguished  one  from  another.  And  the  march  of  this  our 
English  nation,  so  famous  in  all  honourable  atchievements  and 
glorious  warres  of  this  our  kingdome,  in  forraigne  parts  (being  by 
the  approbation  of  strangers  themselves,  confest  and  acknowledged 
the  best  of  all  marches)  was,  through  the  negligence  and  careless- 
nesse  of  drummers,  and  by  long  discontinuance,  so  altered  and 
changed  from  the  antient  gravitie  and  m^estie  thereof,  as  it  was 
in  danger  utterly  to  have  been  lost  and  forgotten. 

It  pleased  our  late  deare  brother  Prince  Henry  to  revive  and 
rectifie  the  sameby  ordayningan  establishment  of  an  certaine  measure, 
which  was  beaten  in  his  presence  at  Greenwich,  anno  1610.  In 
confirmation  whereof  we  are  graciously  pleased,  at  the  instance  and 
humble  sute  of  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  cousin  and 
counsellor  Edward  Viscount  Wimbleton,  to  set  down  and  ordaine 
the  present  establishment  hereunder  expressed,  willing  and  com- 
manding all  drummers  within  our  lungdom  of  England  and  prin- 
cipalitie  of  Wales,  exactly  and  precisely  to  observe  the  same,  as  well 
in  this  our  kingdom  as  abroad  in  the  service  of  any  forraigne  prince 
GC  state,  without  any  addition  or  alteration  whatsoever.  To  the 
end  that  so  antient,  famous,  and  commendable  a  custome  may  be 
preserved  as  a  patteme  and  precedent  to  all  posteritie.  Given  at 
our  pallace  of  Westminster,  the  seventh  day  of  February,  in  the 
7th  yeare  of  our  raigne  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Irelandr 
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M'i'i   1  A   A  A  A  A   1  1  A  .1;=^ 

fmt  tim  ftm     H»  fou      R     fun     It*    fm    fm     t»»    f$u    R     P^^V 

Put     tmt    fo»  torn  poumg 

^    A    A  A    T    I 

F^     ttu     Pom  ton  fotimg 


&  A   A  A  A  T  =t 

R    ptm     ttu     R    pwug 


11  A  1  I  4  4nt 


^      A      A       A       A       >H.       I 
R     R     ptu       R    Poung 

ii  A  A  A  A  A  n  A   A  A  A  A     ^ 

R    R   pou   tou  R    pm    ttu    ftu     R     ttt   pom     R       poutig 

^  A   i    A    J,   A    I  = 


R    ptung 

hAA  A  A   AA    A   A   A  A  .  :.  .    T  lA    A.l 

R   R    R    ftm     R    R      ptu    ttu    ptu      R     ttu  pou    R     ptung     ptu     taug 

Subscribed  Arundel  and  Surrey. 
This  is  a  true  copie  of  the  original  signed  by  His  Majestie, 

E.  D.  NORGATE,  Windsor. 

The  kettledrums  and  trumpets  of  the  horse  are  adorned  with 
banners ;  respecting  these  and  the  trumpets,  His  Majesty  has  made 


the  following  regulations : 


■b    K 
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Banners  of  the  Regiment  of  Horse. 

The  banners  of  the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  to  be  of  the  colour 
of  the  facing  of  the  regiment ;  the  badge  of  the  regiment  or  its  rank 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  banner  of  the  kettle-drums,  as  on  the 
second  standard }  the  King's  cypher  and  crown  to  be  on  the  banner 
of  the  trumpets,  with  the  rank  of  the  regiment  in  cyphers  under- 
neath ;  the  depth  of  the  kettle-drum  banners  to  be  3  feet  6  inches ; 
the  length  4  feet  8  inches,  exclusive  of  the  fringe }  those  of  the 
trumpets  to  be  12  inches  in  depth,  and  18  inches  in  length. 

The  trumpets  to  be  of  brass ;  the  cords  to  be  crimson,  mixed  with 
the  colour  of  the  facing  of  the  regiment ;  the  King's  own  regiment 
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of  dragoons,  and  the  royal  Irish,  are  permitted  to  continue  their 
kettle-drums,  and  to  which  they  are  to  have  burners  of  the  tame 
dimensions  as  those  which  are  ordered  for  the  r^ments  of  horse. 

The  chief  beats  of  the  drum  formerly  used  by  the  infantry  werr 
a  Call,  a  Troop,  a  Preparative,  a  March,  a  Battaili,  a  Re* 
TREAT;  thcsc  by  BarifFe  are  thus  explained  (p) :  "  By  a  call,  yoo 
must  understand  to  prepare  to  heare  present  proclamation,  or  else 
to  repaire  to  your  ensigne :  by  a  troop,  understand  to  shoulder  your 
muskets,  to  advance  your  pikes,  to  close  your  ranks  and  files  to  their 
order,  and  to  troop  along  with,  or  follow  your  officer  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  or  elsewhere :  by  a  march,  you  are  to  understand  to 
take  your  open  order  in  rank,  to  shoulder  both  muskets  and  pikes, 
and  to  direct  your  march,  either  quicker  or  slower^  according  to 
the  beat  of  the  drum :  by  a  preparative,  you  are  to  understand  to 
close  to  your  due  distance  for  skirmish,  both  in  ranke  and  fil^  and 
to  make  ready,  that  you  may  execute  upon  the  first  eommand :  by 
the  battaile  or  charge,  understand  the  continuation  or  pressing  for- 
ward in  order  of  battaile  without  laggin  behinde,  rather  boldly  st^ 
ping  forward  in  the  place  of  him  that  falls  dead,  or  wounded  before 
thee:  by  a  retreat,  understanding  an  orderly  retireing  backward, 
either  for  relief,  for  advantage  of  ground,  or  for  some  othei 
politicall  end,  as  to  draw  the  enemy  into  some  ambushment,  or 
such  like.'^ 
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*tbe  present  different  Beats  of  the  Drmxfor  the  Infantry^  are  these: 

The  General;  this  is  beat  instead  of  the  reveille^  when  the 
whole  camp  or  garrison  are  to  march. 

Reveille  j  beat  at  day-break  to  awaken  the  camp  or  garrison } 
after  which  the  centinels  cease  challenging.  V?- 

Assembly,  or  Troop  j  at  this  beat  the  troops  fall  in,  the  roll  is 
called,  and  baggage  loaded. 

(p>  Militvie  Diidpliiiek  or  tke  Yottag-AitiIkr]r'«UMii  bj  lieutaiaiit  coIoikI  WiOnm  Bariffe. 
Second  edit.  London,  idM*     -;?•/•       ....      ,,  ...     ,i> 
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Foot-march  t  to  march  (q). 

Grenadiers  march  )  beat  only  to  that  company. 

Retreat  }  this  is  beat  at  sun-set  in  garrisons,  and  at  gun-firing 
in  camp,  at  which  time  the  pickets  are  formed }  in  fortified  places 
it  is  a  signal  for  the  inhabitants  to  come  in  before  the  gates  are 
•hut.  ^ 

Taptoo  ;  the  signal  for  souldiers  to  retire  to  their  quarters  or 
barracks,  and  to  the  sutlers  to  draw  no  more  liquor,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name )  the  taptoo  is  seldom  beat  in  camp. 

To  Arms  »  a  signal  to  summons  the  soldiers  to  their  alarm  posts 
on  some  sudden  occasion. 

The  Church  Call}  called  also  Beating  the  Bank;  a  beat 
to  summons  the  soldiers  of  a  regiment  or  garrison  to  church. 

The  Pioneers  Call}  known  by  the  appellation  of  Round 
Heads  and  Cuckolds,  come  dig }  this  is  beaten  in  camp  to  summon 
the  pioneers  to  work.  .      •,  ^^ 

The  Serjeant's  Call  }  a  beat  for  calling  the  seijeants  together 
to  the  orderly  room,  or  in  camp,  the  head  of  the  colours. 

The  Drummer's  Call  ;  beat  to  assemble  the  drummers  at  the 
head  of  the  colours,  or  in  quarters  at  the  place  where  it  is  beaten. 

The  Preparative  }  a  signal  to  make  ready  for  fireing. 

The  Chammabe  }  a  signal  to  desire  a  parley  with  the  enemy. 

The  Rogues,  or  Whores  March  ;  this  is  beaten  and  played  by 
the  fifes  when  a  soldier  is  drummed  out  of  the  regiment,  or  common 
prostitutes  are  drummed  out  of  the  camp  or  garrison. 

There  are  also  several  other  beats  used  in  different  corps  for  par- 
ticular signals }  such  as  the  Long  Roll  for  turning  out  the  regiment 
in  camp  or  garrison }  the  doubling  of  the  troop  to  break  from  grand 
to  sub-divisions }  but  these  are  rather  particular  than  general. 

There  was  in  the  King's  houshold  an  officer,  stiled,  drum-major- 
general  of  England,  without  whose  licence  no  one  could,  except 
King's  troops,  formerly  beat  a  drum.  .,   . .  ,, .  „,    . 


(q)  There  wu  fonnerly  uother  bctt,  called  the  Long  March  ^  on  the  beating  of  whkh 
the  men  clubbed  their  firelocks,  and  churned  and  UMd  the  liberty  of  talking  all  kind  of  ribaldry 
mpecting  their  amoun  and  tboie  of  their  o£B«en  1  this  hat  for  tome  time  been  very  properly 
abdithed. 

The 
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^  The  regimental  drum-majors  have  no  extra  pay  from  govern- 
ment, but  receive  some  addition  by  stoppage  from  the  pay  of  the 
young  drummers,  and  contributions  of  the  captains. 

Many  of  the  drums  of  the  infantry  were  formerly  of  brass,  with 
the  arms  of  the  colonel  painted  on  them  i  but  by  His  Majesty's 
late  regulation,  no  colonel  is  to  put  his  arms,  crest,  device,  or  livery 
on  any  part  of  the  appointment  of  the  regiment  under  his  command » 
and  the  drums  are  to  be  of  wood,  the  ^ont  painted  with  the  colour 
of  the  facing  of  the  regiment,  with  the  King's  cypher  and  crown, 
and  the  number  of  the  regiment  under  it.  ' 

;:i;  The  different  sounds  or  signals  given  by  the  trumpet  were,  ac* 
cording  to  Markhara,  in  his  Soldiers'  Accidence,  as  follows : 
•  ;  The  first  is  Butte  Sella,  or  put  on  your  saddles,  which  as 
soone  as  the  soldier  heareth  (in  the  morning  or  other  times),  he 
shall  presently  make  ready  his  horse  and  his  own  person,  trusse  up 
.  his  sack  of  necessaries,  and  make  all  things  fitting  for  his  journey. 

The  second  is,  Mounte  CavAllo  ;  or,  mount  on  horsebackej 
at  which  summons  thesouldier  ishall  bridle  up  his  horse,  bring  him 
forth,  and  mount  his  backe. 

-"  The  third  is,  Ala  Standarde  }  goe  to  your  colours,  or  standard, 
whether  it  bee  standard,  comet,  or  guidon ;  upon  which  sound  the 
soldier,  with  those  of  his  fellowship,  shall  trot  forth  to  the  place 
where  the  cornet  is  lodged,  and  there  attend  till  it  is  dislodged : 
also,  this  sound  in  the  field  and  in  service,  when  men  are  disbanded, 
is  a  retreat  for  the  horsemen,  and  brings  him  off  being  engaged,  for 
as  oft  as  he  heares  it  he  must  ictire  and  goe  backe  to  his  colour. 

The  fourth  is,  Tucquet,  or  march}  which  beinge  hearde simply 
of  itselfe,  without  addition,  commands  nothing  but  marching  after 
the  leader. 

The  fifth  is,  Carga,  Caroa,  or  an  alarm;  charge!  charge!  which 
sounded,  every  man  (like  lightning)  fiyes  upon  his  enemy,  and 
gives  proofe  of  his  valour. 

The  sixth  and  last  is,  Auq^et,  or  the  watch }  which  sounded 
at  night,  commands  all  that  are  out  of  duty  to  their  rest ;  and 
sounded  in  the  morning,  commands  those  to  rest  that  have  done 
duty }  and  those  that  have  rested  to  awake,  and  doe  duty ;  and 
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ia  thew  •onndt  yoo  thai!  make  the  nldier  lo  perfxt  thtt,  it  a 
long,  he  may  lanquet  or  ting  them,  and  knovr  when  they  are  sounded 
unto  him. 

Other  loundfaigt  there  are,  ai  Tbmoi  Hoi,  for  Uttemng  t  a  Call, 
for  fummoni  i  a  Sinbt,  for  state  and  the  like  i  but  they  have 
rdercnoetothe  greater  officers,  and  those  have  no  need  of  instruo- 

In  modern  times,  that  is,  since  the  revolution,  kettle  drums  and 
trumpets  have  been  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  horse.  The  dragoons 
long  had  the  hautbms  and  side  drum,  but  about  the  year  1759 
changed  them  for  the  trumpet }  the  infsntry  had  only  the  drum, 
till  the  introdu6tion  of  fifb  as  above-mentioned.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  light  infiuitry,  many  of  those  compaiues  have  used  the 
the  bugle  horn. 

Of  hrte  years,  in  addition  to  the  drums  and  fifies,  each  regiment 
of  infantry  has  had  its  band  of  musick.  The  instruments  are 
chiefly  haiitb(MS,  clarinets,  French  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  cym- 
bals, and  in  some  the  tabor  and  pipe.  The  band  is  usually  com- 
posed of  men  borne  upon  the  establishment  of  the  regiment  as 
privates,  and  allowed  some  additional  pay  from  the  non^eficctive 
fond  of  the  field  officers  and  captains  of  companies.  These  officers 
also  defray  the  charge  for  instruments,  extra  clothing,  mudck,  &c  s 
though  in  many  corps  the  money  paid  for  diKhaiges  has  been 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  regimental  band^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OfPkgs,  Cffhurtt  Standards  t  and  Bntignt. 


P^LAGS,  banners,  pencils,  and  other  ensignes,  are  of  fptnA  ahti* 
*"  quity ;  their  use  was,  in  large  armies,  to  distinguish  the  troops 
of  different  nations  or  provinces }  and  in  smaller  bodies  those  of 
different  leaders,  and  even  particular  persons,  in  order  that  the 
prince  and  commander  in  chief  might  be  able  to  discriminate  the 
behaviour  of  each  corps  or  person  \  they  also  served  to  direct  broken 
battalions  or  squadrons  where  to  rally,  and  pointed  out  the  station 
of  the  King,  or  those  of  the  different  great  officers,  each  of  whom 
had  his  particular  guidon  or  banner,  by  which  means  they  might 
be  found  at  all  times,  and  the  commander  in  chief  enabled  from  time 
to  time  to  send  such  orders  as  he  might  find  necessary  to  his  different 
senerals. 

The  antient  ensigns  were  of  different  kinds }  some  were  fo  be 
fixed  or  planted,  being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  by  one  man ;  others 
were  attached  to  different  corps  or  persons,  and  carried  about  with 
them.  Carrying  a  banner  or  standard  in  the  day  of  battle,  was 
always  considered  as  a  post  of  honour }  and  in  our  histories  we 
frequently  meet  with  several  instances  of  persons  rewarded  with 
pensions  for  valiantly  (r)  performing  that  duty }  the  office  of  the 
royal  standard-bearer  was  usually  granted  for  life,  with  a  very  large 


(r)  A.D.  I350>  14  Ed.  III.  there  it  in  Rymer,  that  King**  writ  to  the  treuurer  of  tht 
Exchequer,  directing  the  payment  of  aoo  marks  for  life  to  Guido  de  Bryan,  for  hit  gaDant 
behamur  in  the  lait  battle  againit  the  French,  near  CaUia,  and  for.  hit  prudent  bearing  of 
^  itandacd  there  wfimit  the  mi  enemiet,  and  diere  ttrenuoutly,  powerfoSy,  and  oectlj 
luttaining  it. 

Ravfe  Vettyden  hdd  to/,  per  aminm  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  teal  d&  ttwuded 
sridi  as  oOce  |  tUi  wat  granted  to  him  by  Edward  lY.  for  die  good  and  agreeaMe  terrice 
wkkh  (taya  the  record)  He  did  mto  nt,  in  beryng  and  holdyng  of  onre  ttandard  of  the  bhuik 
hi^  m the  haOkyI  of  SiMfbevBe,  vk  Ehnctt.    Rot.  Pu).  °'   ;, 

H  2  salary 
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salary  (s)  j  an  entry  in  the  wardrobe  account  gives  a  description  of 
some  of  the  ensigns  of  King  Edward  I.,  which  were  thus  charged; 
two  with  the  arms  of  England,  one  with  those  of  St.  George,  one 
with  the  arms  of  St.  Edmond,  and  one  with  the  arms  of  St.  Edward; 
they  were  all  fixed  in  lances  (t). 

The  different  kinds  of  ensigns  antiently  in  use  were  standards, 
banners,  guidons,  pennons,  pencils,  and  bandcroUs,  or  camp  colours. 
The  standards  were  originally  large  flags  fixed  on  the  tops  of 
towers,  or  other  elevated  places,  and  from  their  being  stationary 
were  called  standards,  though  this  term  was  afterwards  given  to 
moveable  ensigns,  as  at  present  to  those  borne  by  the  cavalry. 

Banners  were  small,  and  of  a  square  figure,  somewhat  about  the 
make  and  size  of  the  standards  now  borne  by  the  horse  or  dragoons; 
banners  were  borne  before  knights  bannerets,  whose  arms  were  em> 
broidered  on  them.  •^-.^"^-'■^■•^:'/"  .'"-.  ../'''^  ^' 

Pennons  were  borne  before  knights  bachelors,  who  brought  a 
certain  number  of  followers  into  the  field ;  there  are  some  instances 
of  pennons  being  carried  before  esquires,  but  it  was  only  those  pos- 
sessed of  certain  estates  or  fiefs ;  the  pennon  was  in  figure  and  size 
like  a  banner,  with  the  addition  of  a  triangular  point ;  they  were 
charged  with  armorial  bearings  of  their  owner ;  on  the  performance 
of  any  gallant  action  by  the  knight  and  his  followers,  the  pennon 
was  converted  into  a  banner  by  the  King,  or  commander  in  chiefs 
cutting  off  the  point,  whereby  the  knight  was  raised  to  the  degree 
of  a  banneret.  Both  knights  and  bannerets  were  bound  to  appear 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  whence  antient 
historians  frequently  express  the  strength  of  an  army,  by  the  num- 
ber of  banners  and  pennons  of  which  it  consisted. 

The  guidon,  according  to  Markham,  is  inferior  to  the  standard, 
being  the  first  colour  any  commander  of  horse  can  let  fly  in  the 

(t)  A.D.  151A.  5  Henry  VIII.  Henry  deEgerton,  Knt.  held  the  office  of  ftandard-bearer, 

with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  with  all  accustomed  perquisites. 

V         '  •    (t)  Domino  Willmo  de  Felton  pro  quinque  lanceis  emptri  pro  quinque  vexellis  regis,  por- 

.;^',      *{|tDdif  in  guerra  Scocie  anno  prefenti,  videlt.  duobus  vexillis  de  armis  Anglie,  tercio  vexillo  de 

"'■'  armis  Sancti  Jeorgii,  quarto  de  armis  Sancti  Edmundi,  et  quinque  de  armis  Sancti  Edwardi, 

pro  quolibet  lancea  as.  per  maniis  Willmi  de  Etchewiche  valetti  sui  apud  Tynewold,  ocUro  die 

Julii.  int: 

field. 
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field.  It  was  generally  of  daipask  fringed,  and  usually  three  feet  in 
breadth  near  the  staff,  lessening  by  degrees  towai'ds  the  bottom, 
where  it  was  by  a  slit  divided  into  two  peaks.  It  was  originally 
borne  by  the  dragoons,  and  might  be  charged  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  owner.  The  pencil  was  a  small  streamer  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  lance,  and  was  adorned  with  the  coat  armour  of  the 
esquire,  by  whom  it  was  carried,  and  served  to  point  him  out  in 
the  day  of  battle.  ,A  }fi<^  .  .  s^^i-^^'V  :^f  . 

«*-•  Holy  or  sacred  banners  were  frequently  carried  into  the  field  by, 
monks  or  other  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  inspire-  a  confidence  in  the 
troops,  who  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  saint,  whose  banner  was 
then  displayed,  would  interest  himself  in  their  behalf:  thus  the: 
standard  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  carr'.ccl  vrith  the  army  of  King  Ed- 
ward I.  into  Scotland  (u),  and  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to< 
the  battle  of  Flodden-field,  and  several  of  the  stjuidards  there  taken 
from  the  Scots  were  placed  round  the  tomb  of  that  saint. 

The  colours  of  the  foot  frequently  by  the  old  writers  stiledt 
ensigns,  are  square,  but  larger  than  the  banners  or  standards  of  the. 
horse ;  they  are  fixed  on  a  spear }  formerly  there  was  a  stand  o£ 
colours  to  every  company}  they  were  in  time  of  action  guarded  by 
two  ranks  of  halbardiers-.     -^vim&??i^'-i^m^  ,Mm  A  ':ir:^\(j,  ^nrc-e 

Bandcrolls  are  used  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  a  camp ;  at  present, 
they  are  small  square  pieces  of  thin  woollen  cloth  of  scarlet,  quar- 
tered with  the  colour  of  the  facing  of  the  regiment,  and  are  com- 
monly called  camp  colours.  -  *^  ^  » ,, .  ^.^e^t ■  ...  ,  ^  ^.  j-  .:u ^i. , .1 

In  the  College  of  Arms  there  is  the  following  curious  manuscript 
respecting  the  sizes  of  flags,  &c. 

A',  predict,  (sc  R.  Hen.  VIII.  36to.) 

An  order  for  the  filagges  by  the  councell  as  hereafter  follows: 

A  fiagg  to  be  in  lengthe  iii  yards  and  half  a  quarter. 

The  breadth,  two  yards  three  quarters  and  a  nayle,  with  the  best 
or  cfest  and  wourde  poudred  with  crosses  of  St.  George. 


(u)  Domino  Willmo  de  Grethanii  monacho  Dunolm,  aequenti  regetn  cum  vexiUo  Sancti 
Cuthberti  in  guerra  Scocie  anno  present!  pro  expensis  suis,  a  3  die  Julii,  us^ue  24,  diem  Au- 
gust!, utroque  computato,  per  35  dies  morando  in  exercitu  regis  ac  eciam  per  expensis  suis 
per  4  dies  iequentcs  redeundo  versus 'Dunolm,  de  liceotia  regis.  See  Wardrobe  account  of 
Edward  I.  p.  67. 

Set 
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Set  forth  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  f 

For  His  Grace,  iiu.  4 

For  tlw  D«ke  of  Stt0blk^  ii.  ■:$ 

For  the  Erie  of  Oxford,  i.  | 

For  the  Lord  Latymere,  i.  J 

For  the  Lord  Mon^y,  i.  'i 

;..  For  the  Loffd  Ferril,  iii  (x). 

The  (Uscomodities  that  may  come  into  an  army  for  lake  of 
ensignes  and  banners,  standards,  pennons  and  guydonnes,  which 
of  neoesuty  must  be  had  in  battayle. 

Fiirst,  for  oondiute  and  for  men  to  resorte  unto,  a  hundredi 
nm  under  a  atandart,  and  for  dicire  cappetaynes  to  be  knowen 
thereby  wiieie  to  have  thauki  whm  nede  shall  require,  as  kni^ts. 
barones,  and  banneretta.  $ 

iUsoe,  under  a  banner  of  annea,  a  hundrethe  men  to  be  conducted, 
and  none  to  have  them  but  baronetts,  knights  of  the  garter,  ba- 
ronnes,  vyscountes,  marquesses,  dukes  and  princes  for  the  con- 
dttictej  under  eche  of  these  a  hundreth  men,  and  under  theire 
alandarts  as  «foursaidei 

Alsoe,  pennons  of  amies,  and  gwydonns  for  conduiste  under 
eache  of  them  L  men,  for  an  esquire,  gentyHmm,  or  cappctayne  to 
beknonren  therefcy  to  all  Ma  men,  to  follow  turn  ui  there  order  in 
musters  and  battajdes. 

Alsoe,  w'^out  staadartes,  pennons,  and  gwydons,  the  Kinge's 
Majestic  in  tymes  of  battel!  cannot  make  benneretts,  as  yt  hath 
been  accustomed  in  tyme  out  of  mynd  in  this  noble  rcalme  of 
England. 

Alsoe  officers  of  armes  cannot  be  judges  to  judge  noblemen 
accMding  to  thor  meryttn  in  these  valyanle  actes,  without  the 
knowledge  of  these  ensignes  and  tokens,  nor  yet  to  have  know- 
ledge whoc  to  find  the  cappetaines  (yf  they  be  sent  for  in  time  of 
needs),  and  other  discomcedyties  may  come  therec^,  and  that  our 
men  cannot  know  their  cappetaynes  from  their  enemyes  in  tyme  of 
focagynge  or  battayk. 


tr. 
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Al8oe»  yt  hathe  aliwayes  ben  the  custdme  of  thys  noble  mime  of 
England,  that  every  cappetayne  wolde  rather  dye  ki  the  fielde,  than 
to  loose  any  of  these  foresaide  signes,  as  stondarts,  banner,  pennon, 
or  guydown  token  of  his  arms  of  nobilitie,  and  alwayes  and  unto 
this  day  they  have  in  any  battell  where  they  have  gone  and  pro- 
ceeded, had  the  victory  of  and  againste  the  generall  flagea  of  there 
enemyes,  which  ys  not  hyer  then  a  man  may  h<^de  a  lit^  over  hys 
heade,  and  wavers  nothinge  in  the  winde,  but  by  force  of  his  aimes, 
and  standarts,  pennons,  and  gwydonnes  waver  in  the  wynde,  and 
1)e  sene  fare  of,  and  maketh  enemyes  afFerde,  and  comforteth  the 
friende  to  foUowe  them. 

And  yf  there  be  nothinge  borne  but  fia^  for  ensignes,  as 
strangers  doe,  you  shall  not  knowe  the  bandes  of  nobilitie  of  dte 
realme  from  straungers,  nor  gentellmen  from  knighta,  nor  a  knight 
ifrom  a  baronne,  nor  no  degree  from  another  of  nobilitie,  but  every 
man  in  like  goode,  and  bastards  as  legettemate; 


TV  Stysse  cf  SttrnJarts,  BannerSy  Pen$utts,  attd  GuydMnes, 

The  great  standart  to  be  sett  afore  the  King's  pavylyon  or  tente, 
not  to  be  borne  in  battell,  to  be  of  the  length  of  3d  ysrds. 

The  King's  standart  to  be  borne,  to  be  of  the  length  <^  viti  yards 
orix. 

Tl- ".  duke's  standart  to  be  borne  to  be  of  the  letigthe  of  vii  yards. 

The  earl's  standart  to  be  of  the  leng&  of  vi  yards. 

The  barron's  standart  to  be  of  the  length  of  v  yards. 

The  bannerett's  standart  to  be  of  the  length  of  iv  yards. 

The  knight's,  standart  to.  be  of  the  length  of  iv  yards. 

Every  sfimdait  and  gwy4on  to  have  in  the.  chfitfe^.  the  croisa.  of 
St.  George,  y*  best  or  creste  with  hirdevise^  and'wofOfdtiitl'slyttrflt 
theende. 

The  pennon^  o£  their  afaaaairounde  at  the  eadB*,  aad^  ta  be  ii  yMxb 
and  a  half  longe. 

The  gwydon  to  be  in  length  ii  dy,  or  iii  yards. 

The  banner  ofannes  an  eUe  looge»  yard  hsoda*  ^^M^w#><fw 


Uhdcf  a  standart,  t;  men. 
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Under  a  banner,  C  men. 
f '    Under  a  pennon,  L  men. 

Under  a  gwydon,  L  men.  | 

A  baimer  of  a  knight  of  the  garter,  a  barronett,  a  barrone,  a 
vyscount,  an  erle,  a  marquis,  duke  or  prince,  C. 

The  standart  for  the  same  personage  aforesaid,  and  for  a  knight 
being  cappetayne  of  ...  .  men. 

A  pennon  of  armes,  and  a  gwydon  for  the  conduicte  under  eche 
,of  them  L  men,  for  a  gentleman  or  sqiuer. 

Flaggs  for  horseqien,  a  yarde  and  di.  longe,  w'^  the  cross  of 
St.  George,  the  crest  and  worde.  v.^- 

When  the  Kinge  or  any  other  prince  furste  displayeth  their 
banner,  y*  oulde  be  donne  by  stade  and  discreet  counsellors,  some 
•of  themhored  of  age,  shewing  them  the  lawful  cause  why,  to  the 
entente  that  there  should  be  founde  no  wylfulness  in  the  said 
prince,  but  hedoeth  yt  uppon  ajust  cause  of  qiiarrell,  w'"  done 
to  commande  the  chiefs  of  the  herralds  to  unroll  yt,  and  the  prince 
to  make  hym  knight  that  beareth  the  saide  banner,  yf  he  be  not  so 
before,  and  to  rydc  forth  in  the  name  of  God. 

The  sizes  of  banners  of  the  knights  of  the  garter  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Queene*s  banner  is  two  yards  dl  long  and  two  yards  broade, 
besides  the  fringe.  u*^  sy    '^^ 

^;  The  banner  of  each  kn'  of  the  garter  is  two  yardes  quart,  long 
and  broad,  besides  the  fringe.  ..   ^     ,^. 

At  present  there  ai'e  in  general  only  two  colours  to  a  battalion 
of  foot,  and  one  standard  to  a  squadron  of  horse  (y). 


TMi,(. 
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(y)  Hw  ad  legiment  of  loot  had  fhree  cdoun  m  a  distinguithing  mark  of  honour  t  Hia 
M^eaty's  arma  were  in  the  centre  of  the  fint,  the  Queen'a  cypher  in  the  centre  of  the  aecond, 
•,both  of  wluch  were  in  other  respccti  unions  j  the  third  wu  tea^^pren  (the  original  feeing 
of  the  corps),  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  colonel'i  anna  or  creat  was  in  the 
centre.  On  our  marching  over  Ishuid  bridge  into  Dublin  dutyt  in  1750,  this  last  mentioned 
«oIour  (I  being'  then  the  third  ensign)  wu,  by  order  of  General  Foroke,  taken  out  of  my 
hands,  furled,  and  never  flew  since ;  the  men  grumbled  exceedingly ;  I  felt  myself  hurt  at 
being  deprived  of  an  honour  no  other  corps  then  enjoyed,  and  which  this  had  carried  since 
its  creation  in  1661. 

Whenever  the  King  reviews  it,  as  aoon  as  the  cdonel  presents  the  return.  His  Majesty 
most  graciously  hands  it  to  his  royal  consort  (if  therej,  it  being  the  Queen's  own  royal  regi« 
jSSBt  vf  foot,  of  which  Kis  Majesty  is  colonq.    Donim't  Military  CellutiQiu>  ■:^  ^ 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Of  the  Administration  of  Military  yustice. 


nPHE  administration  of  military  justice  was,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  history,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  high 
I  constable  and  marshal,  who  presided  as  judges,  and,  assisted  by" 
civilians  and  officers  experienced  in  military  affairs,  tried  and  pu*- 
nished,  according  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  war  then  in  force, 
not  only  all  military  offences,  but  likewise  determined  all  kinds  of 
suits  depending  between  the  followers  of  the  army.  In  cases  of 
great  import,  military  delinquents  were  tried  before  the  parlia- 
ment (z). 

The  rules  and  ordonnances  of  war,  which  served  for  the  guide 
of  the  court,  and  wherein  the  martial  law  for  the  time  being  was 
declared,  were  either  made  by  the  King,  with  the  advice  of  his 
peers  and  other  experienced  persons,  for  the  expedition  then  on 
foot,  as  were  those  of  King  Richard  II.  and  Henry  V.  or  enacted 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  the  King's  authority  for  that  purpose 
being  generally  given  in  their  commissions  (a),  many  of  which 

appear 

(z)  Henry  de  Essex,  standard  bearer  to  King  Henry  II.  was,  for  cowardice,  in  Wales, 
deprived  of  his  lands,  shome,  and  shut  up  for  life  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Reading.  See 
Dan.  jp.  i8.     Speed,  p.  502.     Hollings.  and  Stow.    An.  2.     Hen.  II. 

In  the  rolls  of  parliament  ist  of  Richard  II.  we  learn,  that  William  de  Weston  and  John 
Lord  of  Gomery  were  tried  in  parliament,  for  delivering  up  the  castle  of  Oaterwyk,  and 
the  town  and  castle  of  Ardes,  in  France,  and  convicted  thereof ;  for  which  Weston  was 
adjudged  to  be  drawn  and  hanged:  and  the  Lord  of  Gomery,  on  account  of  his  rank  and 
former  services,  and  also  not  being  a  liege  man,  or  natural  bom  subject,  was  sentenced  to 
be  beheaded. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  same  reign,  for  divers  military  offence* 
as  a  general  officer,  appeared  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  was  punished  with  the  seizure  of 
his  temporalities  and  a  considerable  fine. 

(a)  In  the  commission  granted  by  King  James  I.  A.  D.  1622,  to  Sir  Horace  Verc,  ap. 
pointing  him  captain  general  of  the  army  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  Palatinate,  he  is  authorised 
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appear  in  Rymer,  even  so  low  down  as  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
Rebels  were  sometimes  tried  by  the  martial  law,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

After  the  attainder  of  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
13th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  office  of  high  constable  ceased,  and  was 
never  renewed  but  for  a  limited  time )  since  which  the  commanders 
of  our  armies  were  entitled  lieutenant  generals,  or  if  peers,  lord 
lieutenants,  as  being  the  King's  representatives,  or  deputies. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  marshal,  who  was  commonly  second 
in  command,  retained  the  prerogative  of  sitting  as  chief  judge  in  all 
cases,  not  only  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  army,  but  also  in 
every  other  cause,  controversy  and  complaint  that  might  arise 
therein.  For  the  more  regular  dispatch  of  business,  to  this  court 
belonged  divers  civil  officers  j  among  whom  were  a  judge-martial, 
an  auditor,  and  clerks;  under-provosts,  gaolers,  tipstaves,  and 
executioners.  This  court,  we  learn  from  the  following  clause  in 
the  ordonnances  of  war  of  King  Hehry  VIII.  was  directed  to 
assemble  twice  a  week.  '*  Item,  the  high  marshall  must  hold  two 
court  days  in  the  weke,  that  is  to  wit,  one  Monday  and  Thursdaie, 
for  them  that  have  anie  matters  in  court,  with  his  officers  with  him, 
as  it  is  ordeyned  by  the  chief  captain.*' 

As  the  commissions  of  most  of  the  commanders  in  chief  contained 
a  clause,  authorising  them  to  enact  ordonnances  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  army  under  their  command,  and  to  sit  in  judgment 
themselves,  or  to  appoint  deputies  for  that  purpose,  it  seems  in 


to  Make  md  proclaki  ord— nanco  of  wtr  for  the  gotcnunent  af  the  liny,  aal  to  eaforoe  d» 

obserration  thereof,  and  to  hear,  determine,  and  puniih,  by  himadf  or  dcpotiaB,  aD  cnmmal 
cauaet,  mutinie*,  deiertiona,  and  all  other  crimes  whatioeKrt  and  to  poniah  by  death,  loM  of 
member,  or  any  other  corporal  infli&ion,  according  to  their  crimes  and  the  lawa  and  cuftoma  of 
war  I  and  alio  to  hear  and  determine  in  like  manner  all  civil  cauaea,  contracta,  kc.  arising  ia 
the  said  army;  also  in  like  manner  to  judge  all  persons  that  may  in  future  join  the  annyi 
also  to  fill  19  all  vacancies,  and  by  his  order  to  direfi  the  payment  of  the  said  aoldiait 
All  officers  are  directed  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  said  Sir  Horace  Vere.  See  Ryaur 
in  anno. 

In  a  commission  granted  by  King  Charks  I.  A.  D.  16^,  to  Thomaa  Eari  of  Arundel, 
to  be  captain  general  of  the  army  to  be  employed  at  home,  he  is  authorised  to  make  law* 
and  ordonnances  for  the  government  thereof,  to  appoint  a  provost  martha',  which  provost 
marshal  shall  use  and  execute  the  martial  law.    Rymer  ia  anno. 
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some  degree  imperceptibly  to  have  encroached  on  the  independeacy 
of  the  marshals  court,  and  at  length  to  have  taken  a  new  form, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  court  or  council  of  war,  which  sat 
at  stated  times,  or  as  was  ordered  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
at  which  officers  of  a  certain  rank,  apparently  not  under  that  of  a 
colonel  (b),  had  a  right  to  sit  as  assessors  or  members }  and,  instead 
of  the  marshal,  we  hear  of  an  officer  stiled  president  of  the  high 
court  of  war,  who,  on  certain  occasions,  claimed  the  privilege  of  a 
double  vote  (c). 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  and  in  the 
beginning  of  that  of  his  successor  Charles,  a  kind  of  mixed  court 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  adopted,  composed  oi  both  civil  and 
military  members.  This  was  when  an  army  was  quartered  at 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Dover,  or  other  sea  ports,  waiting  to  be 
embarked  for  foreign  service;  in  which  case  a  commission  was 
sent  down,  appointing  commissioners  to  try  all  offences  committed 
by  the  soldiers  or  followers  of  the  army,  within  certain  counties  or 
districts.  Many  of  these  commissioners  were  military  men;  but 
with  them  were  joined  the  earl  marshal,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county, 


(b)  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  his  description  of  the  duties  of  the  several  officers  of  a  regiment, 
mentions  it  as  the  duty  of  all  colonels  once  every  week  to  call  together  all  his  captains,  and  to 
enquire  of  all  offences  in  his  regiment;  and  examine  the  nature  and  quality  of  such  offences,  to 
prepare  the  causes  for  a  more  speedy  hearing  in  a  court  martial,  and  to  repair  to  the  court 
martial  u  of^n  as  they  shall  be  warned. 

Markham,  who  wrote  shortly  af^er  him,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  says,  "  and 
the  lieutenants  of  colonels  are  captaines  in  curtcsie,  and  nuy  in  a  court  of  warre  sit  as  the  puny 
captaine  of  that  regiment  in  which  he  commandeth."  Sold'urt*  Grammar, p.  123.  Possibly 
it  might  be  about  this  time  that  captains  first  obtained  that  privilege. 

(c)  The  next  in  order  I  conceive  to  be  the  president  of  the  high  court  of  war,  whose  place 
rcquireth  him  to  be  a  person  of  honour,  intcgritie,  of  sound  judgment,  of  ripe  knowledge  in 
civil  and  military  lawes,  before  whom  all  matters  civil  and  criminal,  that  have  relation  to  the 
army,  are  to  be  tryed,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  assisted  with  a  learned  fiscal  or  judge 
advocate,  as  also  with  a  well  experienced  auditor,  to  audit  and  keep  register  of  all  cases  and 
matters  that  shall  be  brought  before  the  court  of  war. 

His  office  is  to  assemble  the  court  of  war  as  often  as  the  general  shall  please  for  to  appoint 
him ;  and  in  the  interim  he  is  to  prepare  all  busynes  and  causes  so  as  that  the  court  of  war  may 
have  a  clear  and  just  information  of  idl  things ;  and  when  that  any  busyness  shall  come  into  a 
final  sentence,  he  shidl  have  the  previlcdge  of  a  double  voice,  because  he  represents  the  general's 
person. — ABrufTrtatkeofWarr,  \it.  isfc»  ij  W.  T.  intbtjear  of  our  rtJtmftion  1649.  MS. 
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and  the  mayors,  or  chief  magistrates,  of  the  principal  towns  of  that 
district  and  its  environs. 

Several  of  these  commissions  may  be  found  in  Rymer,  about 
the  year  1626  and  1640  (d).  In  the  laws  and  ordonnances  of  war, 
published  A.D.  1640,  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  for  the 
King's  forces,  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  1643,  all  controversies  between  souldiers  and  their 
captains  and  all  others,  were  directed  to  be  summarily  heard  and 
determined  by  the  council  of  warre,  except  the  weightinesse  of  the 
cause  require  further  deliberation.  No  other  tribunal  or  court  is 
mentioned. 

At  what  time  courts  martial,  according  to  their  present  form, 
were  first  held,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  they  are,  however, 
mentioned,  with  the  distinction  of  general  and  regimental,  in  the 
ordonnances  of  war  of  King  James  II.  published  by  royal  authority, 
A.D.  1686. 

After  the  revolution,  the  form  and  powers  of  courts  martial 
were  settled  by  an  act  of  parliament,  with  the  military  laws,  called 
articles  of  war,  made  under  that  authority.  This  act  has  gene- 
rally (e)  been  renewed  every  year  under  the  title  of  '•  The  Mutiny 
Act:"  it  consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  act  of  pjirliament, 
which  is  equally  binding  to  all  His  Majesty's  subjects  civil  and 
military,  and  the  articles  of  war,  enacted  by  the  King,  who  is,  by 
the  aforementioned  act,  empowered  so  to  do.  These  concern  the 
soldier  only.  Both,  the  act  of  parliament  as  well  as  the  articles  of 
war,  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  alteration  from  their  first  insti- 
tution, and  still  require  great  amendment:  where  these  are  silent, 

(d)  A.  D.  l6s6,  an.  z.  Charles  I.  that  King  grants  his  commission  to  Phih'p,  Earl  of  Mont* 
gomery,  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Kent,  Sir  Nicholas  Tufton,  Sir  Edward  Hales,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  with  fourteen  other  knights  and  gentlemen,  together  with  the  mayors  of 
the  towns  of  Dover  and  Sandwich  for  the  times  being,  to  try  in  all  places  within  the  county 
of  Kent,  by  martial  law,  all  soldient,  mariners,  and  others  joining  with  them,  guilty  of 
robbery,  felony,  mutiny  or  desertion,  outrage  or  misdemeanor,  "  and  to  execute  them  by 
such  summary  course  of  law  as  is  used  in  armyes  in  tymes  of  warres,"  according  to  the  law 
martial,  for  an  example  of  terror  to  others }  for  which  purpose  they  are  directed  to  erect 
such  gallows  and  gibbets,  and  in  such  places,  as  they  shall  think  proper ;  in  which  all  ma» 
gistrates  and  others  are  conunanded  to  be  assisting.     See  Rymer  in  amu. 

(e)  Generally,  though  not  always,  as  has  before  been  shewn.  i^ 
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there  is  another  guide  for  courts  martial,  that  is,  the  custom  ot  war 
in  liice  cases  (f). 

As  the  ordonnances  of  war  and  martial  regulations  of  our  early 
Kings,  so  far  as  they  can  be  recovered,  g^ve  great  insight  into  our 
Military  History,  I  shall  lay  before  my  readers  such  as  I  have  been 
able  to  procure}  transcribing  or  abridging  them  as  the  article  seems 
to  merit. 

The  first  record  of  this  kind  is  of^the  time  of  King  John,  entitled 
"  Constitutions  to  be  made  in  the  Army  of  Our  Lord  the  King:" 
these  are  apparently  calculated  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  the  army 
v;ith  necessaries,  which  it  seems  were  to  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
churches  and  church-yards,  and  to  be  sold  under  the  eye  of  the 
superintendents  or  chief  men  of  the  church,  who  were  to  attend  fo^ 
that  purpose,  and  to  receive  the  money  for  the  propdetors}  and  in 
case  they  were  not  present,  or  neglected  to  procure  proper  provi- 
sions, the  persons  taking  them  elsewhere  were  to  deposit  the  value 
in  the  church.  f 

From  this  it  seems  as  if  markets  were  sometimes  held  in  church- 
yards }  or  perhaps,  in  times  of  war  or  insurrection,  on  the  approach 
of  any  army,  the  country  people  used  to  drive  their  cattle,  and  con- 
vey their  goods  of  different  kinds,  to  the  churches  and  chureh-'yards, 
as  places  of  safety  and  sanctuary,  whence  no  one  would  dare  to 
take  them  by  force,  as  it  might  be  deemed  a  kind  of  sacrilege  and 
infringement  on  the  immunities  of  the  church :  but  as  this  would 
cause  a  want  of  provisions  or  necessaries  in  the  army,  soldiers  might 
be  authorised  to  take  what  they  stood  in  need  of,  on  paying  the 
value  of  the  things  taken  to  the  churchwardens,  or  other  super- 
intendents of  the  churches. 

The  next  is  the  charter  of  King  Richard  I.  made  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1189,  and  chiefly  meant  to  prevent  dis- 
putes between  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  their  voyage  to  the  Holy^ 


here 


(f)  "  And  if  any  doubt  shall  arise  which  is  not  explained  by  the  said  articles  or  aft  of ° 
parliainent,  according  to  my  conscience,  the  best  of  my  understanding,  and  the  custom  of  war 
in  the  like  cases."  See  the  Oath  aJmniitertd  to  all  tbi  Mmbtrt  of  a  Court  Martial  in  the  Att 
o/FarrtamtHt,  anno  lySs*  ,  ^  *   <  .... 
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Land.     It  ii  printed   in   Rymcr,  whence  it  was  extr«cted  and 

translated. 

Charter  of  King  Richard  I.  fir  the  governmnU  §f  tkue  going  by 

Ses  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  Earl  of,  ficc.  &c.  To  all  his  men  going  by  sea  to 
Jerusalem,  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  by  the  common  council  of  all 
good  men,  we  have  made  the  underwritten  ordonnances.  He  who 
kills  a  man  on  shipboard,  shall  be  bound  to  the  dead  man,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea :  if  the  man  is  killed  on  shore,  the  slayer  shall 
be  bound  to  the  dead  body,  and  buried  with  it.  Any  one  convicted 
by  lawful  witnesses  of  having  drawn  his  knife  to  strike  another,  or 
who  shall  have  drawn  blood  of  him,  to  lose  his  hand.  If  he  shall 
have  only  struck  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  without  drawing 
blood,  he  shall  be  thrice  ducked  in  the  sea.  Any  one  who  shall 
reproach,  abuse,  or  curse  his  companion,  shall,  for  every  time  he 
is  convicted  thereof,  give  him  so  many  ounces  of  silver.  Any  one 
convicted  of  theft,  shall  be  shorn  like  a  champion  (g),  boiling  pitch 
shall  be  poured  on  his  head,  and  down  of  feathers  shaken  over  it, 
that  he  maybe  known;  and  he  shall  be  set  on  shore  at  the  first  land 
at  which  the  ship  touches. 

Witness  myself  at  Chinon. 

The  ordonnances  of  Richard  II.  are  the  next  in  point  of  chrono- 
logical order  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover }  they  zr--  in  old 
French,  among  the  Cotton  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
marked  Nero,  D.  VI.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  them  in  the  library 
of  the  college  of  arms.  Both  agree  minutely,  except  that  the  latter 
has  one  article  more  than  that  in  the  museum. 


(j{)  Championi  hired  to  fight  legal  du^lf ,  in  caKt  of  mucther  oc  homicide,  had  their  hair 
cliptor  ihom  doie  to  their  head*,  ai  appears  from  an  ancient  manuscript  quoted  by  Upton, 
p.  37.  '*  XiC*  CbcTaliert  qui  se  combatre  pour  meutre,  ou  per  homecide,  le  doivent  combatre  a 
pie,  et  sans  coyfe  et  estre  roignes  a  h  reonde."  The  circumstance  of  the  party  being  a  knight 
made  no  diffiatnce,  the  same  regulatimu  being  laid  down  for  both.  Chmpiotu,  Chtvalurt 
&  autrtt. 

These 
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Titse  art  the  Statutet,  Ordonnances^  mid  Cuttoms,  to  be  oburved  in 
the  Armj^  ordmined  and  made  by  pod  consultation  and  deliberation 
of  our  most  Excellent  Lord  the  King  Richard^  John  Duke  rf  Lan- 
caster, Senescball  of  England,  Thomas  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Buck' 
ingbam.  Constable  of  England,  and  Thomas  de  Mowbray  Earl  of 
Notingbam,  Mareschall  of  England,  and  other  Lords,  Earls,  Ba» 
rons,  Banneretts,  and  experienced  Knights,  whom  they  have  thought 
proper  to  call  unto  them  \  then  being  at  Durham  the  lyth  Day  tf 
the  Month  of  July,  in  the  ninth  Tear  of  the  reign  of  our  L^rd  the 
King  Richard  IL 

I.  Firstly.  That  all  manner  of  perions^  of  what  nation,  state, 
or  condition  they  may  be,  shall  be  obedient  to  our  Lord  the  King, 
to  his  constable  and  Mareschall,  under  penalty  of  every  thing  they 
can  forfeit  in  body  and  goods. 

IL  Item,  that  none  be  so  hardy  as  to  touch  the  body  of  our 
lord,  nor  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  under  pain  of  being 
drawn,  hanged,  and  beheaded. 

III.  Item,  that  none  be  so  hardy  as  to  rob  and  pillage  the 
church,  nor  to  destroy  any  man  belonging  to  holy  church,  reli- 
gious or  otherwise,  nor  any  woman,  nor  to  take  them  prisoners, 
if  not  bearing  arms }  nor  to  force  any  woman,  upon  pain  of  being 
hanged. 

IV.  Item,  that  no  one  be  so  hardy  to  go  before,  or  otherwise 
than  in  the  battail  to  which  he  belongs,  under  the  banner  or  pen- 
non of  his  lord  or  master,  except  the  herbergers,  whose  names 
shall  be  given  in  by  their  lords  or  masters  to  our  constable  and 
mareschall,  upon  pain  of  losing  their  horses. 

V.  Item,  that  no  one  take  quarters,  otherwise  than  by  the  as- 
signment of  the  constable  and  mareschall  and  the  herbergers }  and 
that,  after  the  quarters  are  assigned  and  delivered,  let  no  one  be  so 
hardy  as  to  remove  himself,  or  quit  his  quarters,  on  any  account 
whatsoever,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  horse  and  armour,  and  his 
body  to  be  in  arrest,  and  at  the  King's  will. 

VL  Item,  that  every  one  be  obedient  to  his  captain,  and  perform 
watch  and  ward,  forrage,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  his 
,v,:-:r,r'"  '■•     '■■  "-    duty. 
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duty,  under  penalty  of  losin^  ..:s  horse  and  armour,  and  his  body 
being  in  arrest  to  the  mareschall,  till  he  shall  have  lade  his  peace 
with  his  Ir       )r  master,  according  to  the  award  of  the  court. 

VII.  Item,  that  no  one  be  so  hanly  as  to  rob  or  pillage  another 
of  money,  victi.  s  provisions,  forage,  or  any  other  thing,  on  pain 
of  losing  his  head }  noi  shall  any  one  take  any  victuals,  merchan- 
dise, or  any  other  thing  whatsoever,  brought  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  army,  under  the  same  penalty  {  and  any  one  who  shall  give 
the  names  of  such  robbers  and  pillagers  to  the  constable  and 
mareschal,  shall  have  twenty  nobles  for  his  labour. 

VIII.  Item,  no  one  shall  make  a  riot  or  contention  in  the  army 
for  debate  of  arms,  prisoners,  lodgings,  or  any  other  thing  what- 
soever, nor  cause  any  party  or  assembly  of  persons,  under  pain  (the 
principals  as  well  as  the  parties)  of  losing  their  horses  and  armour, 
and  having  their  bodies  in  arrest  at  the  King's  will,  and  if  it  be  a 
boy  or  page  he  shall  lose  his  left  year.  Any  person  conceiving 
himself  aggrieved  shall  make  known  his  grievance  to  the  constable 
and  mareschall,  and  right  shall  be  done  him. 

IX.  Item,  that  no  one  be  so  hardy  as  to  make  n  contention  or 
debate  in  the  army  on  account  of  any  grudge  r':i:pecting  time  past, 
or  for  any  thing  to  come}  if  in  such  contest  or  debate  any  one 
shall  be  slain,  those  who  were  the  occasion  shall  be  hanged  ;  and 
if  any  one  shall  proclaim  his  own  name,  or  that  of  his  lord  or 
master,  so  as  to  cause  a  rising  of  the  people,  whereby  an  affray 
might  happen  in  the  army,  he  who  made  the  proclamation  shall 
be  drawn  and  handed.  ^'■ 

X.  Item,  that  no  one  be  so  hardy  as  to  cry  "  havok,"  under  pain 
of  losing  his  head,  and  that  he  or  they  that  shall  be  the  beginners 
of  the  said  cry  shall  likewise  be  beheaded,  and  Uieir  bodies  after- 
wards  be  hanged  up  by  the  arms  (h).  >w    >  ^  < 

XI.  Item,  that  no  one  make  the  cry  called  mounte,  or  any  odier 
whatsoever  in  the  arrrv.  on  account  of  the  great  danger  that  may 

(h)  Havock  wu  the  word  '^v«.-  ^ :;''.  r.al  iiur  the  troopi  to  ditpcne  and  pillage,  u  we  leara 
from  the  following  item  in  the  ^.  h;  '  thr  mhrsiiall,  vol.  i.  p.  229.  wherein  itii  declared  that 
n  the  article  of  plunder  all  the  Ats^  :.  hog}  belong  to  i.u'-!. priTate  loldiert  u  can  take  them : 
and  that  on  the  word  havock  hi'aig  cAc-t,  vvery  one  migV.i  seize  hit  part :  thia  prolMbly  waa 
only  a  imall  oart  of  the  lirviu-ii  ■iinruusd  to  be  srives  br  that  word. 

thereby 
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thereby  happen  to  the  whole  ai  ny ;  which  Cod  forbid  I  and  that 
on  pain,  if  he  be  a  man  at  arms,  or  archrr  on  horseback,  of  losing 
his  best  horse }  and  if  he  be  ui^  archer  on  foot  or  boy,  he  shall 
have  his  left  ear  cut  off  (i). 

XII.  Item,  if  in  any  engagement  whatsoever  an  enemy  shall  be 
beat  down  to  the  earth,  and  he  who  shall  have  thus  thrown  him 
down  sh  \\\  go  forwards  in  the  pursuit,  and  any  other  shall  co  ne 
9^r  '  rd  ,  and  shall  take  the  faith  or  parole  of  the  said  enemy,  he 
flh^ii  nu^'  iialf  of  the  said  prisoner,  and  he  who  overthrew  him  the 
otlr*  half)  but  he  who  received  his  parole  shall  have  the  keeping 
of  him,  giving  security  to  his  partner. 

XIII.  Item,  if  any  one  takes  a  prisoner,  and  another  shall  join 
hiiii,  demanding  a  part,  threatening  that  otherwise  he  will  kUi  him 
(the  prisoner),  he  shall  have  no  part,  although  the  share  be  gr  nted 
to  him  {  and  if  he  kills  the  said  prisoner,  he  shall  be  in  arrest  to  the 
mareschall,  without  being  delivered  till  he  has  satisfied  the  party, 
and  his  horses  and  armour  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  constable. 

XIV.  Item,  that  no  man  go  out  on  an  expedition  by  night  or 
by  day,  unless  with  the  knowledge  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
chieftain  of  the  battjul  in  which  he  is,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
succour  him  should  occasion  require  it,  on  pain  of  losing  horse  and 
armour. 

XV.  Item,  that  for  no  news  or  affray  whatsoever  that  may  hap- 
pen in  the  army,  any  one  fliall  put  himself  in  disarray  in  his  battail, 
whether  on  an  excursion  or  in  quarters,  unless  by  assignment  of 
his  chieftain,  under  pain  of  losing  horse  and  armour. 

XVI.  Item,  that  every  one  pay  to  his  lord  or  master  the  third  of 
all  manner  of  gains  of  arms ;  herein  are  included  those  who  do  not 
receive  pay,  but  only  have  the  benefit  of  quarters,  under  the  banner 
of  pennon  of  arms  of  a  captain.  .     . 

XVII.  Item,  that  no  one  be  so  hardy  as  to  raise  a  banner  or 
pennon  of  St.  George,  or  any  other,  to  draw  together  the  people 
out  of  the  army,  to  go  to  any  place  whatsoever,  under  pun,  that. 

(i)  Mounts,  i. ''  montez,  to  hone  (  probably  this  was  either  amutinoui  cry,  calling  on  th« 
cavalry  to  take  horse  and  leave  tht  army,  or  might  be  tt "  method  of  calling  to  arms  from  a  sup«^ 
posed  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  was  what  would  now  be  called,  raising  a  false  alarm. 

VOL.  II.  &  those 


I 
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those  whothus  make  themselves  captains  shall  be  drawn  and  hanged, 
and  those  whojfbllow  them  be  beheaded,  and  all  their  goods  and 
heritages  forfeited  to  the  King. 

XVIII.  Item,  that  every  man,  of  what  estate,  condition,  or  na- 
tion he  may  be,  so  that  he  be  of  our  party,  shall  bear  a  large  sign 
of  tlie  arms  of  St.  George  before,  and  another  behind,  upon  peril 
that  if  he  be  hurt  or  slain  in  default  thereof,  he  who  shall  hurt  or 
slay,  him  shall  suffer  no  penalty  for  it :  and  that  no  enemy  shall 
bear  the  said  sign  of  St.  George,  unless  he  be  a  prisoner,  upon  pain 
of  death.  .•  ;•..;,.,. i,^,..,, 

XIX.  Item,  if  any  one  shall  take  a  prisoner,  as  soon  as  he  cornea 
to  the  army,  he  shall  bring  him  to  his  captain  or  master,  on  pain  of 
losing-  his  part  to  his  said  captain  or  master ;  and  that  his  said  cap- 
tain  or  master  shall  bring  him  to  our  lord  the  King,  constable,  or 
mareschall,  as  soon  as  he  well  can,  without  taking  him  elsewhere, 
in  order  that  they  may  examine  him  concerning  news  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy,  under  pain  of  losing  his  third  to  him  who  may 
first  imake  it  known  to  the  constable  or  mareschall ;  and  that  every 
one  shall  guard,  or  cause  to  be  guarded  by  his  soldiers,  his  said 
prisoner,  that  he  may  not  ride  about  at  large  in  the  army,  nor  shall 
suffer  him  to  be  at  large  in  his  quarters,  without  having  a  guai*d 
over  him,  lest  he  espy  the  secrets  of  the  army,  under  pain  of  losing 
his  said  prisoner }  reserving  to  his  said  lord  the  third  of  the  whole, 
if  there  is  not  a  partner  in  the  offence }  and  the  second  part  to  him 
that  shall  first  take  him ;  and  the  third  part  to  the  constable.     On 
the  like  pain,  and  also  of  his  body  being  in  arrest,  and  at  the  King's 
will,  he  shall  not  Fnffer  his  said  prisoner  to  go  out  of  the  army 
for  his  ransome,  nor  for  any  other  cause,  without  leave  of  the  King, 
constable,  and  mareschall,  or  the  commander  of  the  battalion  in 
which  he  is. 

XX.  Item,  that  every  one  shall  well  and  duly  perform  his  watch 
in  the  army,  and  with  the  number  of  men  at  arms  and  archers  as 
is  assigned  him,  and  that  he  shall  remain  the  full  limited  term,  un- 
less by  the  order  or  permission  of  him  before  whom  the  watch  is 
made,  on  pain  pf  h^yifig  his  head  cut  off.    ,,, 

.  XXI,  Item, 
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6^  XXI.  Item,  that  no  one  shalt  give  passports  or  safe  conduct  to  a 
prisoner  nor  any  other,  nor  leave  to  any  enemy  to  come  into  the 
army,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  to  the  King;  and  his 
body  in  arrest  and  at  his  will  -,  except  our  lord  the  King,  Monsieur 
de  Lancaster,  seneschall,  the  constable,  and  marshall:  and  that 
none  be  so  hardy  as  to  violate  the  safe  conduit  of  our  lord  the 
King,  upon  payne  of  being  drawn  and  hanged,  and  his  goods  and 
heritage  forfeited  to  the  King}  nor  to  infringe  the  safe-conducts  of 
our  said  lord  of  Lancaster,  seneschall,  constable,  and  mareschall, 
upon  pain  of  being  beheaded.  "        .  •;:  <•:  i?!;;   i 

■;irXXn.  Item,  if  any  one  take  a  prisoner,  he  shall  take  his  £uth, 
and  also  his  bacinet  or  gauntlet,  to  be  a  pledge  and  in  sign  that  he 
is  so  taken,  or  he  shall  leave  him  under  the  guard  of  some  of  his 
soldiers,  under  pain^  that  if  he  takes  him,  and  does  not  do  as  is 
here  directed,  and  another  comes  afterwards,  and  takes  him  from 
him  (if  not  under  a  guard)  as  is  said,  his  bacinet  or  right  gauntelet 
in  pledge,  he  fhall  have  the  prisoner,  though  the  first  had  taken 
his  faith. 

XXIII.  Item,  that  no  one  be  so  hardy  to  retain  the  servant  of 
another,  who  has  covenanted  for  the  expedition,  whether  soldier, 
man  at  aims,  archer,  page  or  boy,  after  he  shall  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  his  master,  under  pain  that  his  body  shall  be  in  arrest 
till  he  shall  have  made  satisfaction  to  the  party  complaining,  by 
award  of  the  court,  and  his  horses  and  armour  forfeited  to  the 
constable. 

XXIV.  Item,  that  no  one  be  so  hardy  to  go  for  forage  before 
the  lords  or  others,  whosoever  they  may  be,  who  mark  out  or  assign 
the  places  for  the  foragers,  if  it  is  a  man  at  arms,  he  shall  lose  his 
horses  and  harness  to  the  constable,  and  his  body  shall  be  arrested 
by  the  marischal,  and  if  it  is  a  valet  or  boy,  he  shall  have  his  left 
ear  cut  off. 

XXV.  That  none  be  so  hardy  as  to  quarter  himself  otherwise 
than  by  the  assignment  of  the  herbergers,  who  are  authorised  to 
distribute  quarters,  under  like  penalty. 

XXVI.  Item,  that  every  lord  whatsoever  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
the  constable  and  marischal  the  names  of  their  herbergers,  under 

I  K  2  penalty. 
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penalty,  that  if  any  one  goes  forward  and  takes  quarters,  and  his 
flame  is  not  delivered  in  to  the  constable  and  mareschall»  he  shaU 
lose  his  horses  and  armour. 

:  The  rules  and  ordcnmances  of  war  that  next  occur  are  those  of 
King  Henry  V.  made  at  Man»;  of  these  there  are  two  editions* 
one,  probably  the  ori^nal,  being  by  much  the  most  full  and  ex- 
plicit, is  in  Latin,  printed  in  Upton  de  Re  Militari  -,  the  other  was: 
till  lately  only  in  manuscript,  in  the  English  of  the  time;  many 
copies  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  different  libraries,  private  as  well  as: 
public.  It  is  printed  in  the  preface  to  the  Antiquities  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shews  itself  In  these  regulations,  the  first 
articles  of  which  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  eucharist  in  its  proper  state,  and  the  protection  of  the 
persons  and  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastics^ 
.  The  regulations  respecting  duties,  riiusters,  watches,  and  guards^ 
quarters,  taking  and  ransoming  prisoners,  &c.  do  not  materially 
differ  from  the  orders  given  on  those  heads  before  and  since.  By 
one  article  we  find  that  the  soldiers  of  every  condition  were  bound 
to  pay  their  captwi,  or  immediate  commanding  officer,  one  third 
part  of  their  acquisitions  made  by  war,  under  penalty  of  losing  the 
whole  sum  or  property  so  acquired.  But  the  most  remarkable 
article  is  the  last,  "  of  turning  out  common  whores;"  by  which  it 
appears  that  these  women  were  not  permitted  to  remain  with  the 
army,  but  at  all  times,  and  especially  during  the  sieges  of  towns, 
casties,  and  fortresses,  they  were  to  be  stationed  far  off  from  the 
army,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  at  least ;  and  in  the  case  of  trans- 
gression against  this  order,  the  punishment  was  "  the  fractiur  of 
the  left  arm  of  the  said  whore,  if  after  one  admonition  she  should 
be  found  publickly  or  privately  in  any  prohibited  place." 

Besides  these  statutes  of  war  of  Henry  the  V  th,  his  orders  to  the 
governor  of  Rouen,  or  his  lieutenant,  are  printed  in  Rymer  (k),  and 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  that  King's  garrison  regulations.    Similar 


f  k)  Tom.  X.  p.  io6t  tic 
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orders  were  at  the  same  time  issued  to  thirty-six  other  captains  or 
governors. 

Some  orders  for  the  English  army,  in  the  year  i486,  the  2d  of 
Henry  VII.,  before  the  battle  of  Stoke,  are  found  in  Leland's 
Collectanea  (1).    The  reader  would  rather  be  tired  than  gratified 

with  the  detail  of  all  these  obsolete  military  laws  and  regulations. 

f 

1  The  military  code  of  Henry  VIII.  is  preserved  in  manuscript  In 
the  college  of  arms  (m)  s  it  is  said  in  the  title  page  to  have-beeii 
printedA.D.  1524,  by  Thomas  Bertelet. 

^%     The  laws  and  ordinances  of  war  established  by  the  Earl  of  North- 

j^tnnberland,  for  the  army  of  King  Charles  I.,  A.D.  1640  (n),  is  the 

next  authentic  military  code  that  occurs :  this  was  followed  in  1643 

^by  that  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for  the  government  of  the  parlia- 
mentary  forces,  entitled,  "  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  War,  esta- 
blished for  the  better  conduct  of  the  armie,  by  his  excellency  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  lord  general  of  the  forces  raised  by  the  authoritie  of 

» ithe  parliament,  for  the  defence  of  King  and  kingdom,  and  now 
enlarged  by  command  of  his  excellency,  and  printed  by  his  autho- 
ritie, London,  for  Luke  Faune,"  1643. 

These  ordinances-  are  set  for^  in  chapters,  a&'  foQows  :■ 
,     I.  Of  Duties  to  God.    Four  articles. 

2.  Of  Duties  to  the  King  and  State.     Six  articles.  :>,> 

3.  Of  Duties  towards  Superiors  and  Commanders.    Ten  articles. 

4.  Of  Duties  moral.    Seven  articles. 

5.  Of  a  Souldier's  Duty  touching  his  Armes.    Seven  articles. 

6.  Of  Dutie  In  Marching.    Four  articles. 

7.  Of  Duties  in  Camp  and  Garrison.  Seventeen  articles;  of 
which  no  less  than  eleven  denounce  capital  punishment. 

8.  Of  Duties  in  Action.    Eleven  articles. 

9.  Of  the  Duties  of  Commanders  and  Officers  in  particular. 
Thirteen  articles. 


(I)  Vol.  iv.  p.  213,  laatedit. 
(m)  In  a  book  marked  W.S. 
(n)  London :  printed  by  Robert  Barker,  printer  to  the  King's  Molt  Excellent  Majestie. 
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'Up  1 0;  Of  the  Duty  of  the  Muster-Masters.    Six  articles.  ^ 

11.  Of  Victuallers.    Three  articles.  f 

12.  Of  Administration  of  Justice;    Nine  articles. 
AH  other  faults,  disorders,  or  offences,  not  mentioned  in  these 

articles,  are  declared  punishable  according  to  the  general  customs 
and  laws  of  war. 

The  rules  and  articles  of  war  in  the  time  of  James  the  lid.  ap- 
proach nearer  to  those  by  which  the  army  is  now  governed :  many 
of  them  indeed  are  the  ground-work  of  the  present  articles.  They 
are  in  number  sixty-four,  and  are  of  a  much  more  lenient  spirit 
than  those  framed  for  the  parliamentary  forces  during  the  civil  war. 
The  last  article  ends  with  this  mei'Ciful  proviso  }  —  that  no  punish- 
ment, amounting  to  the  loss  of  life  or  Hmb,  be  inflicted  on  any 
ofienders  in  time  of  peace,  although  the  same  be  allotted  for  the 
said  offence  by  tliese  articles,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.    'r. 

The  forms  of  proceeding  in  councils  of  war  or  courts  martial,  in 
the  reign  of  King  James  II.  are  thus  laid  down,  in  an  abridgment 
of  the  English  Military  Discipline,  printed  by  especial  command 
for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  forces,  A.D.  i686. 

V     Of  Councils  of  War  or  Courts  Martial. 

In  an  army  the  council  of  war  is  always  to  meet  at  the  general's 
quarters  or  tent,  and  none  are  to  be  called  to  it  but  the  lieutenant- 
generals,  the  major  generals,  the  brigadiers,  and  the  colonels  or 
commanders  of  bodies,  when  the  matters  concern  their  regiments. 

Private  councils  of  war,  or  courts  martial  in  a  gai'rison,  are  dther 
held  at  the  governor's  house,  at  the  main  guard,  or  where  the  go- 
vernor orders  \  in  a  camp  at  the  colonels  tent^  who  causes  notice  to 
be  given  to  the  captains  to  be  present. 

When  all  are  met,  the  govemour  or  colonel,  or  he  who  is  to  sit 
as  president,  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table }  the  captains 
sit  about  according  to  their  seniority,  (that  is  to  say,)  the  first  cap- 
tain on  the  right  hand  of  him  that  presides,  the  second  on  the  left, 
and  so  of  the  rest.  And  the  town  major,  or  the  aid  major  or 
quarter  master  of  the,  regiment,  who  in  the  absence  of  the  judge 
advocate  discharges  his  office,  is  to  sit  in  his  place,  at  the  lower  end 
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of  the  table ;  the  lieutenants,  sub  lieutenants  and  ens^s^  have  a 
right  to  enter  into  the  room  where  the  council  of,  war  (or  court 
martial)  is  held,  but  they  are  to  stand  at  the  captains  backs^  with 
their  hats  off,  and  have  no  vote.     . 

If  the  council  be  called  to  deliberate  on  some  matter  of  conse- 
quence, the  president  having  opened  it  to  the  court,  asks  their 
opinions. 

The  youngest  officer  gives  his  opinion  first,  and  the  rest  in  order,, 
till  it  come  to  the  president,  wha  speaks  last.  The  opinions  of 
every  one  being  set  down  in  writing,  the  result  is  drawn  conform- 
ably to  the  plurality  of  votes,  which  is  signed  by  the  president 
onely. 

If  the  council  of  war,  or  court  martial,  be  held  to  judge  a  cri- 
minal, the  president  and  captains  having  taken  their  places,  and 
the  prisoner  being  brought  before  them,  and  the  informations  read, 
the  president  interrogates  the  prisoner  about  all  the  facts  whereof 
he  is  accused ;  and  having  heard  his  defence,  and  the  proof  made 
or  alleged  against  him,  he  is  ordered  to  withdraw,  being  remitted 
to  the  care  of  the  marshal  or  jaylor  j  then  every  one  judges  according 
to  his  conscience,  and  the  ordinances  or  articles  of  war.  The  sen- 
tence is  framed  according  to  the  plurality  of  votes,  and  the  criminal 
being  brought  in  again,  the  sentence  is  pronounced  to  him  in  the 
name  of  the  council  of  war,  or  court  martial. 

When  a  criminal  is  condemned  to  any  punishment,  the  provost 
martial  causes  the  sentence  to  be  put  in  execution  :  and  if  it  be  a 
publick  punishment,  the  regiment  ought  to  be  drawn  together  to 
see  it,  that  thereby  the  soldiers  may  be  deterred  from  offending. 
Before  a  soldier  be  punished  for  any  infamous  crime  he  is  to  be 
publickly  degraded  from  his  arms,  and  his  coat  to  be  stript  over  his 
ears.  ^''' 

A  council  of  war  or  court  maitial,  is  to  consist  of  seven  at  least, 
with  the  president,  when  so  many  officers  can  be  brought  together; 
and  if  it  so  happen  that  there  be  not  captains  enough  to  make  up 
that  number,  the  inferiour  officers  may  be  called  in. 

After  the  abdication  of  King  James  II.,  and  the  accession  of  King 
William  IIL^  the  military  code,  as  has  before  been  said,  obtained  the 
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sanction  of  Paitiament,  though  passed  only  from  year  to  year, 
under  the  denomtnattcm  of  the  mutiny  act }  the  following  is  the  first 
that  passed,  on  the  i2tfa  of  April  1689,  and  was  to  continue  in  force 
to  the  loth  of  November  in  the  same  year. 


'■U  ■ 


An  Act  for  puniilang  Officers  or  Sauldiers  who  shall  Mutiny  ^  or  desert 

their  Majesties  Service. 

:  Whereas  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  this 
kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  Parliament, 
is  against  law }  and  whereas  it  is  judged  necessary  by  their  Majes* 
ties  and  this  present  Parliament  that,  during  this  time  of  danger, 
,  several  of  the  forces  which  are  now  on  foot  should  be  continued, 
^  find  others  raised  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  com- 
mon defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  for  the  reducing  of 
Ireland. 

And  whereas  no  man  may  be  forgudged  of  life  or  limb,  or  sub« 
jected  to  any  kind  of  punishment  by  martial  law,  or  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  the  judgment  of  h<:  peers,  and  according  to  the 
known  and  established  laws  of  this  realm }  yet,  nevertheless,  it 
being  requisite  for  retaining  such  forces  as  are,  or  shall  be  nused 
during  this  exigence  of  affairs,  in  their  duty,  an  exact  discipline  be 
observed ;  and  that  souldiers  who  shall  mutiny  or  stir  up  sedition, 
or  shall  desert  their  Majesties  service,  be  brou^t  to  a  more  exem- 
plary punishment  than  the  usual  forms  of  law  will  allow. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King  and  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesties,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the  twelfth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
eveiy  person  being  in  their  Majesties  service  in  the  army,  and  being 
mustered  and  in  pay  as  an  ufficer  or  soldier,  who  shall  at  any  time 
before  the  tenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  excite,  cause,  or  join  in  any 
mutiny  or  sedition  in  the  army,  or  shall  desert  their  Majesties  ser- 
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vice  in  the  army»  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
by  a  court-martial  shall  be  inflicted. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  and  declared,  that  their  Majesties, 
or  the  general  of  their  army  for  the  time  being,  may,  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  have  full  power  and  authority  to  grant  conunissions  to  any 
lieutenants-general,  or  other  officers,  not  under  the  degree  of 
colonels,  from  time  to  time  to  call  and  assemble  court-martials  for 
punishing  such  offences  as  aforesaid.  ^ 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  and  declared,  that  no  court- 
martial  which  shall  have  power  to  inflict  any  punishment  by  virtue 
of  this  act  for  the  offences  aforesaid,  shall  consist  of  fewer  than 
thirteen,  whereof  none  to  be  under  the  degree  of  captains }  provided 
always,  that  no  field  officer  be  tiied  by  other  than  field-officers ; 
and  that  such  court-martial  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  ad- 
minister an  oath  to  any  witness,  in  order  to  the  examination  or 
trial  of  the  offences  aforesaid.  ;? 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  tliis  act  contained  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  exempt  any  officer  or  soldier  whatsoever  from  the 
ordinary  process  of  law. 

Provided  always,  that  this  act,  or  any  thing  therein  contained, 
shall  not  extend,  or  be  in  any  wise  construed  to  extend  to,  or  con- 
cem  any  of  the  militia  forces  of  this  kingdom. 

Provided  also,  that  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  until 
the  said  tenth  day  of  November,  in  the  said  year  of  our  LQr4one 
thousand  six  hundred  eighty-nine,  and  no  longer.  '      S 

nf  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  in  all  trials  of  offenders 
by  courts-martial,  to  be  held  by  virtue  of  this  act,  where  the  offence 
may  be  punished  by  death ;  every  officer  present  at  such  trial,  be- 
fore any  proceeding  be  had  thereupon,  shall  take  an  oath  upon  the 
Evangelists  before  the  court  (and  the  judge  advocate  or  his  deputy 
shall,  and  are  hereby  respectively  authorized  to  administer  the 
same)  in  these  words,  mat  is  to  say : 

You  shall  well  and  truly  try  and  determine  according  to  your 
evidence  the  matter  now  before  you,  between  our  sovereign  lord 
and  lady,  the  King  and  Queen's  Majesties,  and  the  prisoner  to  be 

tried. 
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And  no  Mntence  of  death  shall  be  given  against  injr  offender  in 
such  case,  by  any  court-martial,  unless  nine  of  ^iiteen  officert 
present  shall  concur  therein }  and  if  there  be  a  greater  nunilMr  of 
officers  present,  then  the  judgment  shall  pass  by  the  concurrence 
tof  the  greater  part  of  them  so  sworn,  and  not  otherwise}  and  no 
proceedings,  trial,  or  sentence  of  death  shall  be  bad  or  pven  against 
any  ofl^nder  but  between  the  hours  of  eight  In  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon. 

This  act  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  a  hurry,  merely  to  give 
lome  kind  of  law  to  the  army,  which,  as  we  learn  from  divers  re* 
litions,  vras  then  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  having  large  arrears  of 
jpay  due  to  them,  and  bdng  <»nsequently  under  little  or  no  disci* 
:  ]^ine;  by  gradual  additions  to  the  aiticlee  of  war,  and  the  mutiny 
act,  th^  have  grown  to  their  present  siae,  and  yet  in  many  parts 
.  require  explanation  and  amendment,  being  in  varioas  inslanoet 
vague  and  disputable. 

One  material  deficiency  in  that  part  of  the  act  whkh  concerns 
the  quartering  of  officers  and  sokfiers  is,  that  it  does  not  ascertain 
what  kind  of  accommodation  is  to  be  given  to  the  former }  for 
want  of  any  ^scrimtnation,  it  has  of  late  been  asserted,  that  no 
distinction  was  required  or  intended  by  law  to  he  made  between 
the  quarters  of  an  officer  ^nA  a  private  sokher  j  it  wo«ld,  therefore, 
prevent  all  ^sputes  on  that  sul^t,  if  it  were  directed,  that  every 
commission  officer  should  have  such  kind  of  lodging,  beddit^,  and 
furniture,  as  wouM  be  proper  for  a  g'lest  of  the  rank  of  a  gentle- 
man, of  which  the  chief  mspstnto  of  the  place  shouM  be  the 
judge }  and  that  no  more  than  one  oflker  should  be  put  in  a  bed, 
and  no  more  than  two,  and  those  under  the  rank  of  a  captain^  in 
one  room :  in  the  article  directing  the  spplication  of  the  penaky 
levied  on  publicans,  for  refusing  to  provide  quarters  and  the  nece»* 
saries  directed  by  the  act,  satisfaction  for  the  expencc  arising  to  dto 
party  from  want  of  quarters,  is  confined  to  the  soldier  only,  atthoiagh 
a  subahem,  having  no  other  income  than  his  pay,  is  perhaps,  par- 
ticularly after  a  long  march,  as  little  able  to  pay  for  a  lodging  as  a 
private  soldier.  -"''■:-  rv^^-^^-s-;'-  '-  -■'■--, ^^  .;-.Mn/:,:;.^.^'.  ,.-*,-  .%^:.«n^-„, 
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The  grcftt  (fifiiculty  (o)  found  by  molt  regtments  ia  procuiini^ 
an  hospital  for  their  sick,  renders  a  clause  in  the  mutiny  act  for  th«t 
purpose  much  wanted  ^  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  benefit  to 
the  service,  if  the  magistrates  of  every  district  wherein  troops 
should  be  quartered  were  obliged  to  provide  a  convenient  bam, 
stable,  or  other  building  at  a  reasonable  rent }  for  want  of  some 
such  regulation,  the  most  exorbitant  demands  are  usually  nnade  for 
the  most  wretched  hovels,  though  the  slender  allowance  to  a 
regimental  surgeon  aiaUes  him  to  afford  very  little,  particularly 
where  the  regiment  is  in  scattered  quarters,  as  in  that  case  he  must: 
have  two  or  more  hospitals » the  consequence  is,  that  many  a  life  is 
lost,  which,  with  proper  accommodation,  might  have  been  sav«d  ^ 
in  villages,  parish  officers  might  be  obliged  to  take  sick  sdkliers  into 
their  pariah  poor4iouses,  assigning  them  one  or  more  rooms  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers. 

As  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  bad  or  cross-roads,  waggons 
break  down,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  baggage-guard  are  prevented 
iix>m  ar rivii^  at  their  destined  quarters  by  the  time  limited  irn 
their  route,  which  is  thereby  rendered  void  and  of  no  effect  j 
some  precautions  should  be  taken  against  such  accidents,  and  the 
commanding  officer  in  that  case  expressly  authorised  to  oblige 
the  constable  of  the  district  wh^e  it  happens  to  impress  fresh 
carriages. 

A  severe  penalty  should  also  be  laid  on  any  farmer,  or  his  driver, 
who  should  give  in  a  false  wnght  of  his  waggon,  a  fraud  constantly 
attempted,  and  often  practised  on  the  troops  j  the  weighing  of  each 

(o)  All  thtte,  with  many  more  inconTenieiicet,  might  be  obviated  by  the  erection  of  bar* 
racks,  at  the  expence  of  the  persons  liable  to  have  soldiers  quartered  on  them  {  an  expe^ent 
which,  it  is  credibly  reported,  has  been  offered  more  than  once..  Nothing  can  be  mors 
ill'fou&ded  than  the  supposition  that  barracks  would  divide  the  soldier  from  the  cithen ) 
the  real  consequence  would  be,  the  uniting  them  in  the  bonds  of  flriendship :  at  prtseat, 
the  soldier  and  the  landlord,  or  publican,  having  opposite  interests,  Gve  in  i  state  of  inveteratCe 
enmity,  and  the  contempt  and  insult  the  small  pay  of  the  military  subjects  them  to  from  the 
canaille  of  every  sort,  teqda  to  make  them  in  general  at  variance  with  the  cititens ;  but  if 
the  troops  were  lodged  in  barracks,  the  chief  <:auses  of  disagreement  vroutd  cease,  and  the 
soldiery  would  be  considered  as  a  benefit  instead  of  a  burthen  on  the  country  w&erehi  iSmj 
were  stationed )  the  men  would  besides  be  happier,  more  moral,  and  better  disciplined.      '  "^ 

"^    ^  V.  waggion 
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waggon  before  loaded  being  attended  with  much  trouble  and 
delay  (p).  "^ 

Although  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  labour  in  the  constructing  of 
fortifications  and  other  military  works  without  any  additional  pay, 
if  ordered  so  to  do  by  his  officers,  is  implied  in  the  Vth  article  of 
the  2d  section  of  the  articles  of  war,  which  section,  with  the  Vlth, 
is  directed  to  be  read  to  all  recruits  at  the  time  of  their  enlisting ) 
yet  a  contrary  opinion  has  long  subsisted  among  the  soldiers  in 
general }  wherefore,  if  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  oath  of  fidelity, 
similar  to  that  in  the  ordinances  of  war,  enacted,  by  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, it  might  prevent  much  uneasiness,  and  if  done  some 
time  ago,  would  probably  have  saved  the  lives  of  several  soldiers 
shot  for  mutiny  on  that  subject.  '>■ 

•^  The  right  of  a  soldier  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  regimental 
to  a  general  court-martial  is  now  pretty  universally  denied,  yet  an 
idea  of  that  right  is  still  strongly  rooted  in  the  opinions  of  many  old 
soldiers :  it  wouM  be  much  better  if  this  matter  was  positively  ascer- 
tained and  declared ;  the  following  words  in  the  act  of  parliament, 
rather  appearing  to  imply  the  legality  of  such  appeal :  "  provided 
always,  and  be  it  hereby  declared  and  enacted,  that  no  officer  or 
soldier,  being  acquitted  of  any  offence,  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  a 
second  time  by  the  same  or  any  other  court-martial,  for  the  same 
offence,  unless  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  a  regimental  to  a 
genera]  court-martial." 

The  authority  exercised  by  the  naval  officers  over  the  land-forces, 
when  embarked  on  board  the  King's  ships,  either  for  service,  or  to 
be  transported  to  foreign  garrisons,  requires  some  regulation :  as 
the  law  is  now  supposed  to  standi  a  soldier  finds  himself  subjected 

(p)  Several  of  the  autbor'i  objections  have  been  removed  since  the  last  edition  of  this  work 
was  published.  The  mutiny  act  now  extends  the  penalty  on  refusing  quarters  to  officers  as 
well  as  soldiers  (  and  the  great  number  of  barracks  constructed  within  the  last  seven  years 
have  relieved  the  inn-keepers,  and  increased  the  accommodation  of  the  troops.  The  same 
observation  may  be  made  with  respect  to  what  he  says  of  hospitals.  Victuallers  and  others 
liable  to  have  soldiers  quartered  upon  them,  will  seldom  be  burthened  with  them,  except 
upon  a  march  j  and  this  is  much  alleviated,  if  the  grievance  be  not  entirely  done  away,  by  a 
late  act  of  parliament,  allowing  the  inn>keepers  14//.  per  diem  for  each  horse's  hay  and 
straw,  and  i6d.  for  each  soldier's  diet.  This,  however,  is  only  to  subsist  during  the  present 
high  prices  of  provisions.    May,  1800. 
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to  two  different  codes ;  namely,  the  military  articles  of  war,  and 
those  of  the  navy  j  whereas,  at  his  enlisting,  he  was  informed  he 
thereby  became  liable  to  the  former  only,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
punished  otherwise  than  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial }  but, 
according  to  the  naval  discipline,  the  captain,  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel,  may,  by  his  own  authority, 
order  any  one  on  board  his  ship  as  many  dozen  lashes  as  he  thinks 
proper,  by  dividing  the  offence  into  so  many  different  heads ; 
respecting  which  he  is  both  accuser  and  judge :  although  the  nature 
of  the  service,  the  character  of  the  people  to  be  governed,  with 
divers  other  considerations,  require  summary  proceedings ;  and 
that  the  captain  should  have  power  over  every  person  on  board  his 
ship,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  governor  of  a  fortress  has  over  every 
individual  of  his  garrison }  and  allowing  that  nothing  but  confusion 
could  arise  from  two  distinct  powers,  imperium  in  imperh  being 
an  acknowledged  solecism  in  government ;  but  this  power  would 
not  be  at  all  invaded  or  diminished,  were  there  an  article  of  war 
authorizing  and  'directing  a  captain  or  commanding  officer  of  a 
ship  of  war  to  order  ship  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  all 
offenders  belonging  to  the  land  forces,  to  consist  of  a  certain 
number  of  commission  officers,  either  all  belonging  to  the  troop, 
or  half  naval  and  half  land  officers,  reserving  to  himseff  the  appro- 
bation of  the  sentence,  as  governor  of  the  garrison  j  soldiers  being 
thus  tried,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  their  own  officers,  would  still 
preserve  that  respect  for  them  which  the  present  practice  is  very 
apt  to  make  them  lose ;  they  would,  besides,  be  judged  by  those 
articles  to  which  they  had  sworn  obedience  -,  it  would  likewise  pre- 
vent a  great  deal  of  dissention  between  the  two  services. 

The  present  mode  of  proceeding  at  a  general  court-martial  is  as 
follows : 

This  court  in  England  must  consist  of  a  president,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  members,  all  commission  officers;  and  if  they  are  to 
try  an  officer,  if  possible,  none  should  be  of  a  rank  inferior  to  the 
prisoner  j  the  president  at  least  a  field  officer. 

The  president  and  members  being  assembled  and  seated  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  or  seniority,  the  commission  or  warrant  for  holding 

the 
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the  court  ii  toA,  aa  also  the  appointment  of  the  president  and 
dtputy  judge-advocate,  if  the  judge-advocate  himself  docs  not 
officiate  ^  should  the  court  be  held  within  any  garrison,  by  virtut 
of  the  governor's  commission,  that  commission  is  read,  as  also  the 
governor's  order  for  holding  the  court,  and  his  appointment  of  the 
president. 

The  judge- advocate  next  swears  the  president  singly,  as  a  token 
of  respect  i  and  afterwards  all  the  members,  as  many  together  at 
can  conveniently  hold  the  book ;  the  foi-m  of  the  oath  is  given  in 
the  articles  of  war )  the  president  is  then  to  administer  to  the 
judge-advocate  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  said  articles  {  he  being 
•worn,  takes  his  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  opposite  to  the 
president. 

The  prisoner  is  now  brought  in ;  but,  previous  to  the  charge 
being  exhibited  against  him,  he  is  asked,  whether  he  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  an  officer  or  soldier  (as  the  case  may  happen)  in  the 
— —  regiment  ?  Should  he  deny  it,  if  an  officer,  his  commission 
is  read,  or  the  paymaster  deposes  he  has  received  pay  as  such,  or 
evidence  is  brought  to  pix>ve  he  has  been  mustered. 

If  a  private-soldier  or  non-commission  officer,  his  attestation  is 
produced,  or  proof  that  he  has  regularly  received  pay  as  such. 

The  prisoner  being  thus  proved  amenable  to  the  court,  the  names 
of  the  members  are  read  to  him,  that  he  may  challenge  any  of  them, 
giving  his  reasons  for  such  challenge  i  should  they  appear  sufficient, 
another  member  is  aj^inted ;  otherwise  the  objection  is  over-ruled 
by  the  court :  the  charge  is  next  read,  and  the  prisoner  required 
to  plead,  guilty  or  not  guilty }  if  he  pleads  guilty,  the  judge« 
advocate  enters  such  a  plea,  and  proceeds  to  collect  from  the 
different  members  the  punishment  allotted  to  the  crime ;  if  the 
person  pleads  not  guilty,  the  judge-advocate  proceeds  to  call  evidence 
in  support  of  the  charge,  which  be,as  ofiicial  prosecutor,  examines, 
taking  down  the  substance  of  the  deposition  of  each  witness,  except 
where  the  words  contribute  to  the  offence,  in  which  case  he  takes 
it  down  verbatim,  as  spoken  by  the  evidence  i  having  finished  the 
examination  of  a  witness,  aiKl  taken  it  down,  he  reads  it  aloud, 
ftsking  first  the  evidence^  then  the  prisoner  and  the  court  whether 
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thtf  ■!«  Mtiffied  with  it,  at  expresting  the  meuiing  at  tin 
deponent. 

The  judg»-advocale  having  asked  tuch  qoeitloiia  as  he  thinks 
sufficient,  next  en  quires  of  the  court  whether  they  woold  atk  the 
evidence  any  further  qneetions  i  the  same  is  to  be  repeated  to  the 
prisoner,  who  has  a  right  to  cross-question  every  evidence  produced 
in  support  of  the  prosecution.  The  procecution  being  closed,  the 
prisoner  is  put  upon  his  defence,  and  where  nnany  evidcnoas 
have  been  examined,  or  the  charge  contains  many  articles,  is  ft«* 
quently  indulged  with  a  day  to  prepare  it,  the  court  ac^ournuig  for . 
dtat  time. 

The  court  having  met,  the  prisoner  states  his  defence,  and  aHh 
his  evidence  to  prove  the  facts  there  aHedged  i  these  witnesaee  he 
may,  if  he  thirdcs  prop:r,  examine  himself,  after  v^ich  the  judge* 
advocate  and  court  may  crosiMjnestion  them. 

The  judge-^advocate,  if  he  chooses,  here  mriKs  a  nsply  to  utf 
objections  made  to  the  evidence  for  the  pixMCCutioff,  biit  no  «eir  ' 
matter  must  be  adduced  j  m  this  case  the  prisoner  has  a  right  to  a 
r^indcr. 

All  thcevidence  for  the  prisoner  most  be  taken  down  by  the  judge* 
advocate,  with  the  same  care  and  precautions  as  were  olwervod  in  the 
depositions  supporting  the  prosccntton. 

The  defence  being  closed,  the  jodge-4idvocafe  coUcctathe  opi« 
nions  of  the  members,  whether  the  prisoner  is  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
beginning  with  the  youngest,  the  majority  constituting  the  opinion 
of  the  court. 

If  the  prisoner  is  found  guilty,  the  next  consideration  is,  what 
punishment  he  shall  receive,  it  being  a  maxim  that  when  a  prisoner 
is  found  guilty  some  punishment  must  be  allotted.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  court  considers  under  what  article  or  articles  of  war  the 
offence,  or  offences,  immediately  fall,  many  having  specific  punish- 
ments allotted  to  them,  such  as  scandalous  and  infamous  beha- 
viour, breaking  an  arrest,  Sec. ;  if  under  these,  the  punishment 
is  already  settled  by  His  Majesty ;  but  if  the  crime  is  adjudged  to 
come  under  any  article  where  the  court  have  a  discretionary  power 
of  punishment,  the  judge-advocate  collects  the  opinions,  beginning 
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as  before  mih  the  youngest  member,  and  takes  down  the  decision 
of  the  majority  as  the  opinion  of  the  court ;  observing  that,  in  a 
sentence  of  death,  there  must  be  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members.  r^miu  ^ 

In  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  it  is  doubted  whether  those 
members  who  have  voted  the  prisoner  not  guilty  can,  with  pro- 
priety, afterwards  vote  as  to  the  number  of  lashes  he  is  to  receive, 
as  it  seems  prima  facie,  assigning  punishment  to  an  innocent 
man }  but  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  by  voting  for  a  very  small 
number  of  lashes,  they  may  effectually  operate  towards  mitigating 
a  sentence  which,  by  their  preceding  opinions,  they  must  esteem 
unjust.  r:.- ^.d^'n  "^^-^  A''^ir%  rwffi^'pii  M^vf-.fx  ftvi'i^,   ■ 

Before  I  conclude  this  head,  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  singular 
circumstance  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons,  in  1746,  before  alluded  to;  this  was  to  oblige  an 
officer,  who  had  been  tried  by  a  court-martial,  to  pay  the  expences 
of  the  prosecutor,  amounting  to  54/,  is.  6d.  which  sum  was  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  (who  was  also  the  pro- 
secutor) ordered  to  be  stopped  by  the  agent,  out  of  a  balance  due 
to  the  said  officer;  uprn  his  filing  a  bill  in  chancery  the  demand 
was  dropped;  the  propriety  of  this  demand  being  investigated 
by  the  committee,  it  was  by  the  judge-advocate,  and  a  variety  of 
competent  witnesses,  declared  totally  unprecedented. 
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'T'HE  military  rewards  of  antient  times  were  generally  donations 
of  land,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  to  be  rewarded  i 
the  estates  so  granted  were  held  by  military  services :  William  the 
Conqueror,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  crown,  was  extremely 
profuse  in  his  grants  of  lordships  and  manors  to  most  of  his 
Norman  followers,  dividing  among  them  great  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  those  English  Barons  who  had  sided  with  Harold 
agamst  mm.  ^  * 

The  unsettled  and  turbulent  reigns  of  many  of  the  succeeding 
Kings,  with  the  broils  between  them  and  their  barons,  both  furnished 
employment  for  soldiers,  and  a  sulHcient  number  of  forfeitures 
wherewith  amply  to  gratify  them. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  value  of  lands  became  better  known, 
and  government  more  settled,  military  rewards  of  lands  were 
neither  so  great  nor  common,  but  then  they  were  eked  out  by 
honours }  such  as  being  made  a  banneret,  or  having  additions  to 
their  armorial  bearings  ja  matter  in  those  days  of  no  small  estima- 
tion }  and  although  the  long  and  bloody  dispute  between  the  houses 
of  York' and  Lancaster  caused  many  of  the  great  estates  of  this 
kingdom  frequently  to  change  their  proprietors,  yet  the  guerdons 
of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  either  annuities,  or  presents  of  small 
sums  of  money.      .  ' 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.  we  find  two  grants  to  private 
soldiers  for  their  good  behaviour  and  sufferings ;  the  first  to  one 
John  Sclatter,  to  whom  that  King  granted  an  annuity  of  four  marks 
for  the  loss  of  his  hand  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  payable  out  of 
the  rent  of  a  mill,  called  Lownes'  Millj  the  other  to  Rauf 
Vestynden,  of  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  by  letters 
VOL.  II.  M  patent 
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patent  under  the  great  seal,  till  rewarded  with  an  office,  "  for  the 
good  and  agreeable  service  which  he  did  unto  us  (says  the  patent),  in 
berying  and  holdyng  of  our  standard  of  the  black  bull,  at  the 
batayl  of  Sherborne,  in  Etoett  (^)."       fi 

By  the  statute  of  the  43d  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  majority  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace  in  thdr  Easter*  session  had  power  to  charge 
every  parish  towards  a  weekly  relief  of  maimed  soldiers  and  mariners, 
so  that  no  parish  paid  weekly  above  ten  pence,  nor  under  two  pence,} 
nor  any  county,  wliich  consisted  of  above  fifty  parishes,  to  pay  ab«ve 
six  pence,  one  parish  with  another }  which  sums  so  taxed  were  to 
be  assessed  in  every  parish  by  the  parishioners,  or  (in  default)  l)y  the 
church-wardens  and  constables,  or  (in  their  default)  hy  the  next 
justice  or  justices  of  the  peace. 

'the  constables  and  church-wardens  of  every  parish  had  power 
to  levy  the  tax  of  every  person  refusing  to  pay  it,  by  distress  and 
sale}  and  (on  their  default)  the  said  justice  or  justices  next  adjoining! 

The  tax  b«ng  thus  levied,  Hhe  constables  and  church-wardens 
were  to  deliver  it  quarterly  (ten  days  before  every  quarter  session*) 
to  the  high-constable  of  their  division,  who  were  to  deliver  it  over 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  county  at  the  same  quarter-sessions. 

The  treasurers  to  be  subsidy-men,  viz.  of  10/.  in  land,  or  15/.  in 
goods,  and  not  to  continue  in  their  office  above  one  year,  rendering 
up  their  accounts  yearly  at  Easter  session,  or  within  ten  days  after,^ 
to  their  successors. 

The  officer,  his  executors,  &cc.  that  fail  in  payment  of  the  sums 
levied,  to  forfeit,  viz.  the  church-wardens  or  constables  20s.  and  the 
high  constable  40^.  which  the  treasurers  had  power  to  levy  {hy 
distress  and  sale)  in  augmentation  of  their  stock.       '.       -     ■  iv- 

The  treasurer  (or  his  executor,  &c.)  that  had  been  negligent  to 
execute  his  office,  or  to  render  an  account  within  the  time  above 
limited,  to  be  fined  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  session,  5/. 
at  least. 

The  maimed  soldier  or  mariner  who  was  prest,  to  repair  (if  he 
"was  able  to  travel)  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  where  he  was 
prest }  if  he  were  not  prest,  then  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county 


(q)  Rott.  Pari,  in  aan. 
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vvbere  he  vae  boro^  or  whcf Q  he  k$t  dwelt  by  the  space  of  ilvee 
years,  at  his.  electioR ;  bat  i|  he  wa^  not  able  to  travel,  then  to  tho 
treasurer  of  the  county  where  he  landed. 

He  was  to  bring  to  any  of  the  treasurers  aforesaid  a  certificate 
under  the  hand  and  sea)  of  the  cluef  comiikander,  or  of  the  cs^^in 
under  whom  he  had  served,  containing  the  particulars  of  his  hurts 
and  services;  which  certificate  was  to  be  also  allowed  by  the  muster<^ 
roaster,  or  the  receiver-gecxeral  of  the  muster-rolls,  under  one  of 
their  hands.  :,'^..4t=»J;  -  i;^fMiMtM^rm:i^i!brri4:i^h. 

Upon  such  a  certificate,  the  treasurers  aforesaid  might  allow  Um 
relief  to  maintain  him  unul  the  next  quarter-session,  at  which  the 
ma^  part  of  ^  justices  nrught  aUow  hwA  a  pension,  which  the 
treasurers  were  to  pay  hin\quarterly>  \^t^\  it  was  revd^ed  or  altered 
by  the  said  justices ;  and  this  allowance  to  ^m  that  had  not  born 
offices  might  not  exceed  loL,  to  an  o0ker  under  a  lieutenant,  15/., 
to  a  lieutenant,  20/. 

When  soldiers  or  mariners  arrived  far  from  the  place  where  they 
were  to  receive  relief,  the  treasurers  to  give  them  relief  and  testis- 
monial,  whereby  they  might  pass  from  tr^surer  to  treasurer,  until 
they  came  to  the  place  required.  And  this  to  be  done  upon  the  bare 
certificate  of  the  commander  and  c^tain,  although  they  had  not  as 
yet  obtained  any  allowance  thereof  Arom  the  said  muster-master^ 
or  receiver-general  of  the  muster-rolls. 

The  treasurers  to  register  the  rec^pts  and  disbursements,  and  enter 
the  names  of  the  parties  relieved,  and  also  the  certificate,  hy  warrant 
whereof  the  disbursements  were  made ;  the  muster«<master  also,  or 
receiver  aforesaid,  to  register  the  names  oi  the  parties,  and  the  certi-* 
ficates  by  him  allowed;  and  the  treasurer  returning,  or  not  allowing 
the  muster-master's  certificate,  thereupon  tq  subscribe  or  ai^oirse 
the  cause  of  hii  non-^allowance.  -.v.,       ..»,-. 

Justices  of  peace  in  session  have  power  to  fine  a  treasurer  that 
wilfully  refuseth  to  give  reUef ;  which  any  two  of  them  (appointed 
by  the  rest)  may  levy  by  distress  and  sale  of  goods.  ,    rs^jjji-.  > :, 

A  souldier  or  mariner  that  begs,  or  counterfeits  a  certificate^  to 
sufT.T  punishment  as  a  common  rogue,  and  to  lose  his  pension  if 


he  had  any. 
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The  surplusage  of  this  contribution  to  be  employed  by  the  major 
part  of  the  justices  m  sessions  upon  charitable  uses,  according  to 
the  statutes  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  punishment  of 
fogueSa  .--...,..  i;^,,  v..  L,..-.,..^.,  ..•  IV  -.I  ^>  ij"  1'.  ^■''''<--  '•■'  '*' V  -I/ 

In  corporations,  the  justices  there  to  put  this  act  in  execution, 
and  not  the  justices  of  the  county,  and  were  liable  to  fines,  as  well 
as  other  justices,  if  they  misused  their  power  therein,  and  might 
appoint  a  collector  of  this  tax,  who  should  have  the  power,  and  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  limited  by  this  act,  to  high  constables  of  the 
counties. 

The  forfeitures  accruing  by  this  act  to  be  employed  as  the  sur- 
plusage abovesaid,  or  otherwise  kept  in  augmentation  of  the  stock, 
as  the  major  part  of  the  justices  in  session  should  direct,    if  1  f  :a>Bff'Jt 

When  out  of  the  county  where  the  party  was  prest,  a  fit  pension 
could  not  be  satbfied,  it  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  counties  where 
he  was  born,  or  where  he  last  dwelt  by  the  space  of  three  years. 

This  act  not  to  prohibit  the  |city  of  London  to  make  a  tax  (if 
need  require),  differing  from  that  above  limited  ;  so  that  no  parish 
paid  above  3;.  weekly,  nor  above  nor  under  izd.  weekly  one  parish 
with  another.     This  act  (r),  according  to  Blackstone,  is  still  in  force. 

During  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this  ordinance 
was  made  by  the  parliament  for  the  relief  of  their  maimed  soldiers^. 
&c.  (s) 


■.n'a 


mi''.^t 
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Monday,  March  6th,  1 643 .  W  hereas  diverse  well  affected  persons 
have  gone  forth  in  the  army  raised  by  the  parliament,  for  the  defence 
of  the  parliament,  religion,  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subjects  of 
England,  and  in  fight  have  received  diverse  wounds  and  maims  in 
their  bodies,  whereby  they  are  disabled  to  relieve  themselves  by  their 
usual  labours ;  and  diverse  others  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  said 
service,  whereby  they  have  left  their  wives  and  children  destitute  of 
relief  to  support  and  sustain  them  ;  the  lords  and  commons  assem- 
bled in  parliament,  taking  the  same  into  their  pious  and  charitable 
consideration,  and  having  relieved  diverse  of  them  here  at  London, 
with  some  small  relief  for  their  present  subsistence,  but  finding  that 


(r)  Wiagate'i  Abridgement  of  the  Statutei. 


(()  See  Ruthworth* 
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that  course  cannot  be  held  for  any  continuance  of  time  without 
many  inconveniences,  they  have  thought  fit,  and  do  hereby  ordain^ 
that  every  parish  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  wherein  any 
such  persons,  either  maimed  or  slain,  did  last  inhabit  before  their 
going  forth  into  the  said  service,  shall  raise  a  competent  stock  of 
money,  by  way  of  assessment,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
parishes,  for  the  relief  of  the  said  maimed  soldiers,  widows,  and 
fatherlesse  children  of  the  slain  persons ;  and  that  the  church- 
wardens, collectors  for  the  poor,  constables,  tything-men,  or  any 
two  of  them,  within  any  of  the  said  severall  parisheSj  shall  hereby 
have  power  and  authority  to  assesse,  levieand  collect  so- much  upon 
the  several  inhabitants  of  their  several  parishes,  as  they,  in  their 
discretions,  shall  think  fit  and  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  said 
maimed  souldiers,  widows,  and  fatherlesse  children,  and  to  distri' 
bute  the  same  according  to  the  several  necessities  of  the  said 
poor  people;   and  shall  once  every  year,  at  the  several  quarter 
sessions  holden  for  the  county,  or  for  any  borrough  or  town  corpo- 
rate that  hold  any  sessions  wherein  such  assessment  or  collection  is 
to  be  made,  and  in  their  particular  accounts,  both  of  their  assess- 
ments, collections,  and  disbursements,  there  to  be  recorded.    And 
if  any  shall  refuse  to  pay  according  to  the  said  assessment,  the  said 
assessors  shall  hereby  have  power  to  distrain  the  goods  or  chattels 
of  all  such  persons  as  shall  so  refuse,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
said  assessment,  and  shall  and  may  certifie  the  names  to  the  com-  ': 
mittee  of  the  house  of  commons  for  examinations,  who  shall  have 
power  to  send  for  them  as  delinquents  -,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
deceipt  which  may  be  endeavoured  in  the  due  prosecution  of  thi» 
ordinance  maybe  prevented,  it  is  further  hereby  ordained  that  all 
such  soldiers  who  have  been  maimed  in  the  service  of  the  parliament 
aforesaid,  as  also  all  such  widdows  and  fatherless  children  whose 
husbands  and  fathers  have  been  slain  in  the  said  service,  or  shall 
die  of  any  hurt  received  in  the  said  service,  shall  bring  unto  the  said 
assessors  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  colonell,  or  under  the 
hand  of  some  other  commander,  or  clerk  of  the  band  of  that  regi- 
giment  wherein  the  said  souldiers,  or  slain  persons,  did  formerly 
serve,  of  the  truth  of  th  ir  being  maimed  or  slain  in  the  said  service,- 

which 
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which  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  said  assessors  to  make 
and  levie  such  assessments  as  afores^d. 

By  the  statute  of  the  lath  of  King  Charles  II.  chap.  i6.  all  ofKcess 
and  soldiers  vtLo  were  under  the  command  of  the  captain-general 
of  the  King's  forces  on  the  25th-  of  April,  1660,  and  had  not  since 
deserted  the  service,  or  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  tdlegiance,  might  exercise  any  handycraft  or  trade  exercised 
about  mMnufacttires,  in  manner  following,  viz*  such,  as  had  been 
apprentices  might  exercise  such  trades  as  they  were  boundto^  theugjh 
they  served  ncrt  out  their  time,  with  like  immunities  as  if  t^ey  had ; 
aad  all  others,  such  trades  as  they  were  s^t  and  able  for,  la  the 
towns  and.  places  wkhia  the  severed  counties  where  they  were  bom  i 
$aA  if  impleaded  or  indicted  for  the  same,  they  might  plead  the 
general  issuc^  and  shonldhave  double  costs  if  a  verdict  passed  agaisist 
the  pFoeecntor  &  or  if  he  was  nonsuilpBd  or  discontinued,  ^ud^ 
and  jurors  were  to  fake  notice  of  tbia  act.  

The  servkc  aforesaid  was  to  be  proved  by  a  certificate  iinder  the 
tend  and  seal  of  some  field-officer,  tvid  two  commissioa-officers  of 
the  rq;iiBcnt  where  the  party  seryedk  or  some  genieral  officer  of  the 
army,  c&tifyii^  his  knowledge  of  such  service }  Uie  said  certiBcate 
lb  be  proved  by  ooe  witness^  or  for  defouk  of  such,  cerdy&eate,  the 
•ennce  to  be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses. 

If  any  person  produced  a  false  certificale  he  was  tpauffisrimpiisoii'^. 
meat,  not  *:xoeeding  six  months,,  and  to  lose  the  benefit  of  this  aet.. 
Aiiother  act  wms  passed  in  the  13th  year.of  this  S(i^  foe  the  .relieC 
of  such  todknoA  sokliera  ai^  officers  as  had  «6rv«l  King  Qharles  I., 
in  hit  wars.. 

FoUemost  among  the  military,  rewards  oi  modern  ttoifis  stands. 
Cbdva  College  or  Hoflpital,  and  the  out-pen^ions  from,  tihat 
eataBisbment ;  institttti<ms  that  do  honour  to  the  founder,  and  to. 
the  nation,,  and  by  hol^g  out  to  our  soldiery  the  prospect  of  a 
comfortaHe  retirement  in  their  tAd  fige,  encourage  them  to  encounter 
ckath,  wounds,  hardships,,  fatigues,  and  the  ravages  of  unwholesome 
cHmates,  for  die  service  of  their  King  and  country. 

This  building  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Thames^ 
md  was  originali/  begua  by  King  James  I.  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
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ferign,  for  a  college  to  consist  of  a  number  of  learned  dlmnes,  who 
being  amply  furnished  with  boor  ^,  and  all  other  necessanes  and 
convenicncies  of  life,  and  exempt  from  all  wordly  caves,  might 
devote  their  whole  thne  and  abilities  to  the  study  and  teaditng  of 
controversial  divinity,  especially  those  pcnnts  in  dispnte  bcstween 
the  churches  of  England  and  Rome }  and  be  able  not  only  to  con- 
vince the  deceived,  but  also  to  establish  the  timorous  and  doubting 
in  the  principles  held  by  the  protestant  churches ;  for  this  purpose 
the  King  appointed  and  incorporated  the  following  j)Kovost  aoA 
fellows,  by  the  title  of  King  James's  College,  in  Chedfea^. 

Matthew  SutolifF,  Dean  of  Exeter,  Provost. 

John  Overal,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Thomas  Norton,  Dean  of  Winchester. 

Richard  Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester. 
Robert  A'bbot,  John  Spenser, 

Miles  Smith,  William  Covitt, 

John  Howson,  John  Layfield, 

Benjamin  Charriort,     Martin  Fotherby, 
John  Boys,  Richard  Bret, 

Peter  Lilly,  Francis  Butley, 

WiUiam  Hellier,  Archdeacon  of  Barnstable. 

John  White,  Fdlow  of  Manchester  College. 

William  Camden,  Clarencieux,  I  H'stor'an 

Jdhn  Haywood,  Doctor  of  Law,  j 


Doctors  of  Divinity. 


This  conporation  he  endowed  >by  his  lettrrsipatent,  with  the  rever- 
sion of  certain  lands  in  Chelsea,  then  under  lease  to  Charles  Earl 
of  Nottingham, -in  which  was  thirty  years  to^ome,  and  authorized 
them  to  receive  of  his  loving  sul^ects  lands,  not  exceeding,  in  the 
whole,  the  yearly  value  of  3000/. }  and  it  being  thought  by  many 
judicious  persons,  that  to  bring  water  into  London  would  produce 
<a  great  and  lasting  revenue.  His  M^esty  likewise  procured  an  act 
of  parliament,  authorizing  the  corporation  of  the^provost  and  fellows 
of  Chelsea  CoUegeto  bring  water  from  the  rWerLeato  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, by  cutting  through  any  man's  land  they  might  find  necessaiy,  on 
paying  to  the  proprietor  a  reasunabie  compensation  for  thedamage. 
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r-  The  corporation  having  agreed  with  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  for 
the  term  of  his  lease,  at  the  rent  of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  per 
annum,  King  James  himself  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  intended 
College  in  a  piece  of  ground  of  six  acres,  called,  Thames  Shot, 
and  gave  them  a  licence  to  take  from  Windsor  Forest  the  timber 
necessary  to  complete  it:  the  building,  however,  for  want  of 
money,  went  on  slowly  j  and  before  an  eighth  part  of  the  model 
was  executed  it  stood  still,  the  whole  of  their  I'eady  money,  to  the 
amount  of  3000/.  being  expended. 

It  remained  in  this  state  for  some  years  i  but  at  length  the  King, 
to  advance  so  good^i  work,  sent  his  letters,  dated  A.  D.  1616,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  requiring  him  to  stir  up  all  the 
clergy  of  his  province  to  contribute  towards  it  {  in  consequence  of 
which  collections  were  made  in  parishes  of  England,  but  their 
produce  being  but  small,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  fees  and  col- 
lectors, so  that  very  little  came  to  the  hands  of  the  provost  {  the 
building  therefore  was  stopped,  and  the  project  of  the  water-v/orks 
came  to  nothing. 

About  this  time  Dr.  SutclifF,  the  first  provost,  dying,  he,  as  an 
example  to  others,  bequeathed  towards  the  finishing  this  work 
four  considerable  farms,  viz.  Kingston,  in  Stavarton }  Hazard,  in 
Harbeiton }  Appleton,  in  Churchton  i  and  Kramerland,  in  Stoke 
Rivers }  all  in  the  county  of  Devon )  besides  the  benefit  of  an  extent 
on  a  statute  of  4000/.  acknowledged  by  Sir  Lewis  Stewkley,  &c. 
but  his  example  not  being  followed,  nor  any  other  bequests  or 
donations  accruing,  the  building  stopped  for  the  present,  and  after 
some  time  was  laid  aside  as  impracticable,  and  the  estates  bequeathed 
by  Dr.  SutclifTe,  except  the  farm  called  Krameland,  were  returned 
to  his  heirs :  the  corporation  was  nevertheless  kept  up  during  the 
life  of  King  James,  and  three  provosts  and  divers  fellows  suc- 
cessively appointed  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  that  happened  in  that 
time:  it  continued  thus  in  a,  languishing  state  till  the  troubles 
under  King  Charles  I.,  when  all  thoughts  of  its  completion  were 
laid  aside :  the  foundation  being  represented  by  the  fanaticks  as 
intended  for  the  promotion,  rather  than  the  extermination  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  religion. 

After 
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After  the  ixstoration,  King  Charles  II.  wanting  a  convenient 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick,  maimed,  and  superannuated 
soldiers,  converted  the  unfinished  builuings  of  this  college  to  that 
use)  whence  it  has  still  occasionally  retained  the  title  of  "  the 
College :"  he  accordingly  began  to  erect  his  royal  hospital  on  this 
spot,  but  did  not  complete  it  {  it  was  carried  on  during  the  short 
reign  of  his  successor  King  James  II.  and  finished  in  the  rtiign  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  by  that  celebrated  architect  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

The  whole  structure  forms  a  prodigious  range  of  buildings  i 
the  front,  towards  the  North,  opens  into  a  space  planted  with 
trees,  and  laid  out  in  walks  for  the  pensioners  t  the  South  front 
into  a  square,  beyond  which  are  gardens  that  extend  to  the  Thames, 
affording  not  only  a  view  of  that  fine  river,  but  also  of  the  county 
of  Surrey  beyond  it  j  in  the  centre  of  this  edifice,  is  a  pediment, 
supported  by  four  columns,  over  which  is  a  handsome  turret,  and 
underneath  it  an  opening,  which  leads  through  the  building )  one 
side  of  this  entrance  is  a  chapel,  which  has  an  altar-piece  of  the 
resurrection,  painted  by  Sebastian  Ricci :  on  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance  is  the  hall,  where  all  the  pensioners  dine  in  common }  the 
officers  by  themselves }  in  this  hall  is  the  picture  of  King  Charles  II. 
on  horseback,  with  several  other  pieces  as  large  as  the  life,  designed 
by  Verrio,  and  finished  by  Cook :  the  wings  which  extend  East  and 
West  join  the  chapel  and  hall  to  the  North,  and  are  open  towards 
the  Thames  on  the  South :  these  are  near  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  length,  and  about  eighty  feet  in  breadth }  they  are  three 
stories  high,  and  the  rooms  so  well  disposed  that  nothing  can  be 
more  perfect :  on  the  front  of  the  inner  square  is  a  colonade^  ex- 
tending along  the  side  of  the  chapel  and  hall  j  over  which,  t^pon 
the  cornice,  is  the  following  inscription : 

IN  SUBSIDIUM  ET  LEVAMEN  EMERITOKUM  SENIO  BELLOQyE 
FRACTORUM,  COHDIDIT  CAROLUS  11.  AUXIT  JACOBUS  11.  PERPecXKE 
GULIELMUS  £T  MARIA,  REX  £T    REGINA,  MDCXC. 


In  the  midst  <^  the  quadrangle  is  a  statue  of  King  Chmiie^  II.  tn 

the  ancient  Roman  dress,  standing  on  a  marble  pedestal :  thtre  ate 

VOL.  II.  N  several 
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several  buildings  adjoining  that  form  two  other  large  squares,  and* 
consist  of  apartments  for  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  house,  for 
old  and  wounded  officers  of  horse  and  foot,  and  the  infirmary  for 
the  sick )  an  air  of  neatness  and  elegance  appears  in  all  these  build- 
ings i  they  are  of  brick  and  stone,  and  on  which  side  soever  they  - 
•re  viewed  there  seems  a  disposition  of  the  parts,  perfiectly  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  its  construction,  that  is,  for  the  reception  of  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  their  accommodation,  with  all  necessary 
convenicncies.  The  expence  of  erecting  this  structure  amounted, 
as  it  ii  said>  to  150,000/.  and  the  extent  of  the  ground  is  above 
forty  acres. 

In  the  wings  are  sixteen  wards,  having  in  each  ward  twenty-six 
beds }  these  afford  accommodations  for  above  four  hundred  men, 
besides  those  contained  in  the  other  buildings :  the  pensioners 
consist  of  superannuated  or  disabled  soldiers,  who  have  been  more 
than  twenty  years  in  the  service,  or  have  lost  some  limb  in  an  en- 
gagement i  they  are  clothed  every  two  years }  their  uniform  is  red 
lined  with  blue  j  they  are  also  provided  with  all  other  necessaries, 
diet,  washing,  and  lodging }  the  salary  of  the  governor  is  500/.  per 
annum,  that  of  the  lieutenant-governor  250/.,  the  major  ifoA^ 
and  the  adjutant  100/.}  there  aie  also  many  other  civil  and  military 
officers,  clerks»  domestics,  and  tradesmen  (t) }  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners in  the  house  is  in  general  estimated  at  about  four  hundred ; 
these  have  a  weekly  allowance  of  eight  pence  for  their  pocket- 
money.  » 


(t)  It  it  a  mdancholj  conndention,  that  among  the  many  suyeraanaated  quartvr.m«(ten, 
•erjeant-majon,  and  lerjeanti  in  and  about  that  hoipital,  none  can  be  found  worthy  and  able 
*tO  fiU  up  the  inferior  ofBcei  of  the  houae,  or  to  be  employed  u  artificert  to  it  |  where  there 
any  properly  qualified  to  be  found  among  them,  it  is  oot  to  Im-  credited  that  theae  appointments 
would  be  bestowed  on  gentlemen*!  valet  de  chambre*,  or  mber  discharged  domestic*,  which 
i(  taid  to  be  tometimea  the  caae  i  a*  the  penons  who  ha^<  the  disposal  of  those  placet  must 
well  know  bow  few  reward*  are  in  store  for  the  inferior  ranks  of  military  men,  particularly 
those  above  mentioned,  and  yet  it  it  they  who  are  in  a  great  measure  the  nerves  and  sinewa 
of  our  armies,  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  fatigues  of  the  day ;  to  rob  them  of 
their  right  in  this  charity  is  peculiarly  cruel,  as  it  it  in  part  the  produce  of  their  own 
money  I  several  of  the  places,  though  of  humble  denomination,  and  small  nominal  salary, 
would  be  considered  by  many  married  subalterns  as  a  noble  provinon  fur  themKlvea  and 
ftmilici. 
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As  the  house  is  considered  as  a  garrison,  a  rigular  guard  is 
mounted  every  day,  and  they  have  prayers  morning  and  evening 
in  the  chapel  performed  by  two  chaplains,  each  of  whom  has  a. 
salary  of  loo/.  per  annum:  the  physician,  comptroller,  secretary, 
deputy,  treasurer,  steward  and  surgeon  have  also  loo/.  a  year  each, 
and  many  other  officers  have  considerable  incomes  by  perquisites  i 
indeed  these  serve  to  swell  the  expence  to  its  present  enormous  sum, 
which  is  said  to  amount  to  near  thirty  pounds  per  man  for  every 
invalid  subsisted  there  j  besides  these  there  are  a  great  number  of 
out-pensioners,  who  are  allowed  7/.  12s.  6d.  a  year  each(u) }  these 
expences  are  defrayed  by  a  poundage,  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of 
the  army,  with  one  day's  pay  stopped  from  eveiy  officer  and 
soldier  in  the  service,  and  in  case  of  a  deficiency,  it  is  supplied 
by  parliament. 

The  half-pay  is  another  military  reward,  seemingly  of  modem 
date,  as  we  do  not  meet  with  it  till  after  the  revolution. 

It  was  a  long  contested  point,  whether  the  half-pay  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  retaining  fee,  or  a  reward  for  past  services;  a 
question  involving  greater  consequences  than  are  at  first  apparent  i 
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(u)  The  out-peniion  wu  for  >  Ion;  ^ime  a  Tciy  great  ataUtanoe  to  recruiting  |  it  being 
coDudered,  porticularlj  in  the  North,  m  a  comfortable  provision  for  old  age,  which  erery  man 
might  obtain  bj  twenty  years'  l&i.hful  serrice;  but  an  injudicious  piece  of  oeconomY  put  in 
practice  about  the  year  1777,  has  t*ken  away  much  of  its  attractions)  this  was  a  general 
call  of  all  out-pensioners  whtitoever,  without  any  exception  to  want  of  limbs,  or  extreme 
old  age:  they  were  indeed  ordered  to  assemble  at  the  chief  towns  of  their  respectiTe 
counties  \  but  nevertheless  many  hundreds  of  them  came  thirty,  and  even  forty  miles  from 
their  homes  (  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  anticipate  their  pensions,  and  become  beggars 
the  remainder  of  their  lives :  such  as  could  not  walk,  or  had  no  legs,  came  in  carts,  wheel- 
barrows, and  upon  jack-asses,  begging  through  every  village  they  passed ;  when  arrived  at 
their  rendezvous,  no  subsistence  was  given  them,  nor  lodgings  or  quarters  provided  for 
them  I  they  were  therefore  literally  dying  for  want  in  the  streets :  after  being  examined  by 
fiddofficers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  a  very  few  were  found  any  way  fit  for  service,  and 
indeed  most  of  tho.-c  were  discharged  by  the  commanding-ofBcers  of  the  regiments  to  which 
they  were  sent ;  the  remainder  were  dismissed  to  get  home  as  they  could,  without  subsistence, 
or  quarters  by  the  way,  exhibiting  such  a  picture  of  military  misery  as  cannot  be  described, 
but  which  gave  a  wouud  to  recruiting  that  will  not  soon  be  healed  i  application  was  made  by 
several  officers  for  some  allowance  to  these  miserable  wretches,  but  none  could  be  allowed. 
No  reflection  is  here  meant  on  the  parties  who  promoted  or  ordered  this  expedient  \  it  is  only 
mentioned  to  prevent  a  like  error  in  future. 
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if  it  is  a  retEuning  fee,  it  may  at  any  time  be  v^thdrawn,  and  whilst 
received  would  render  the  receiver  subject  to  military  commands, 
and  the  articles  of  war )  indeed  so  it  was  interpreted  in  the  yeaf 
17 1 5,  when  some  half-pay  officers,  who  had  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  that  year,  being  taken,  were  tried  by  a  general  court- 
martial  for  desertion,  convicted,  and  executed }  this  was  meant  as 
an  example  to  half-pay  o£Bcers,  and  a  proof  of  their  being  liable  to 
martial  law ;  as  otherwise  those  gentlemen  might  with  undoubted 
propriety  have  been  tried  by  the  common  law  as  rebels  (x) :  on  th6 
other  hand,  if  half-pay  is  a  reward  for  past  services,  it  is  by  many 
persons  doubted  whether  it  can  with  justice  be  taken  away,  or  with- 
held, any  more  than  the  day's  wages  of  a  husbandman  who  has 
performed  the  service  for  which  he  was  hired;  jn  several  new 
regiments  it  was  stipulated  previously  to  the  raising  them  at  the 
expence  of  the  officers,  that  they,  the  officers,  on  the  reduction  of 
their  corps,  should  be  entitled  to  half-pay;  whence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  these  gentlemen  hold  their  half-pay  by  virtue  of  a 
contract  with  the  crown,  in  which  they  have  performed  their  part : 
a  late  determination  respecting  half-pay  officers,  by  which  they  are 
declared  not  amenable  to  a  court-martial,  seems  rather  to  favour 
the  opinion  of  its  being  a  reward  for  past  services. 

The  regulation  prohibiting  a  half-pay  officer  to  hold  that  allow- 
ance with  any  other  employment  under  government,  seems  some- 
what extraordinary,  as  an  officer  on  full  pay,  at  the  time  when  his 
services  are  likely  to  be  wanted,  may  hold  as  many  offices  as  he  has 
interest  to  obtain.  ,7    \    •       '^ ,    . 

■«■■■>  .■•..-     ..-.  .^  '.(,(.•  ,       :   ..      -       ii^tnij  I'l  ^^'Ji^a*iyt;1;-,|■ 

(x)  **  With  Tegtrd  to  the  priaonen  taken  «t  Pietton,  Mme  hal£fay  o£Bcen  being  Csand 
among  them,  a  court.martial  was  held  at  Pretton,  on  the  28th  of  November,  to  try  the  iloU 
lowing  peraons  as  deserters :  the  Lord  Charles  Murray,  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  { 
Major  Nairn  and  Captain  Lockhart,  brother  to  Lockhart  of  Comforth,  the  author  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Scotland }  Nairn  and  Lockhart  had  belonged  to  Lord  Mark  Kerr's  regiment  | 
Captain  Shaftoe  to  Colonel  Frank's ;  Ensigrn  Erskine  to  Preston's  (  and  Ensign  Dalzel  to 
Lord  Orkney's  :  the  five  first  were  found  gu'Ity,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot )  but  Dalael  was 
acquitted  as  to  the  crime  of  desertion,  upon  his  proving  that  he  had  resigned  his  commission 
some  time  before  he  engaged  in  the  rebellion ;  the  Lord  Charles  Mnmy  was  respited  till  further 
orders ;  but  the  others  were,  on  the  8th  of  December,  eiecuted."  TindaPt  CmtiimatitH  of 
Rafin  vol.  1 7,  fa^e  484.  Octavo  ed.  . 
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The  first  time  we  meet  with  the  allowance  of  half-pay  is  in  a 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  Tuesday,  i8th  day  of  January, 
1697 ;  wherein  it  is  resolved,  that  it  is  the  ojnnion  of  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  that  provision  be  made  for  giving  half-pay  to 
the  commission-officers.  His  Majesty's  natural-bom  subjects  of 
England,  of  horse,  dragoons,  and  foot,  disbanded,  and  to  be  dis- 
banded, till  the  officers  shall  be  fully  paid  off  and  cleared,  and  be 
otherwise  provided  for ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  a  list  be  laid  before 
that  house  of  the  names  of  the  commission-officers.  His  Majesty's 
natural-born  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  who  are  to  have  half-pay, 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  resolution  (y). 

As  the  officer  when  disbanded  is  rewarded  with  half-pay,  so  the 
private  soldier  in  the  cavalry  has  his  horse,  and  an  allowance  for  his 
sword  given  him,  with  fourteen  days'*  pay  to  carry  him  home;  the 
infantry  have  likewise  the  fourteen  days'  pay,  and  had  also  when 
they  wore  swords  an  allowance  for  them  j  but  swords  were  in  gene- 
ral left  oif  in  the  battalion  companies  ever  since  the  year  1745,  and 
about  the  year  1762  by  the  grenadiers;  when  the  militia  were  first 
raised,  swords  were  issued  to  them  from  the  tower. 

The  pensions  granted  by  His  Majesty  to  the  indigent  widows  of 
officers  killed,  or  dying  in  the  service,  is  another  military  reward: 
the  fund  for  it  arises  from  the  pay  of  two  fictitious  men,  borne  on 
the  muster-roll  of  every  troop  or  company  in  the  army  on  the  British 
establishment ;  His  Majesty's  regulations  will  best  describe  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  bounty. 


(7)  The  kal^pay  to  the  different  oflicers  u  given  in  the  Chapter  letpecting  the  pay  of  tlw 
Troopt,  p.  315,  of  the  first  volume.        *Ti.>.  ;,•    ;  wv   -..  ....ly  ,   ., 

*  This  fourteen  days'  subsistence  is  allowed  to  any  part  of  England ;  to  any  part  of 
Scotland  the  allowance  ia  twenty-one  days,  and  to  any  part  of  Ireland  twenty<ight  days* 
subsistence. 
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Orders  and  Instructions  to  be  observed  in  the  Pigment  of  our  Rcyal 
Bounty  to  the  Widoics  of  Officers  who  have,  or  shall  be  killed^  or  die 
in  our  Service  j  and  likewise  in  the  Payment  of  the  Pension  that  hath 
been  made,  or  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  Parliament^  to  the  Widows 
of  such  reduced  Officers  who  have,  or  shall  die  on  our  British 
Establishment  ofllalf-pay. 

I.  We  do  hereby  declare  it  to  be  our  intention,  that  the  pen- 
sions which  we  are  pleased  to  allow  to  the  said  widows,  shall  be 
according  to  the  following  regulations,  by  virtue  of  the  commission, 
by  which  their  respective  husbands  did  receive  pay,  and  not  by 
brevets,  <;xcept  we  shall  think  fit  in  any  case  expressly  to  direct 
otherwise. 


;;,  ;';«■ 


.  tiv 


Per  annum.  ^. 


REGULATION. 


Per  annum,  j/^. 


To  a  colonel's  widow   - 
Lieutenant  colonel's 
Major's       -        -        - 
Captain's     ... 
Lieutenant's 


50 
40 

26 

20 


Comet's  or  ensign's 

Chaplain's 

Adjutant's 

Quarter-master's 

Surgeon's 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


IL  That  such  widows  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  our  bounty, 
intended  for  widows  whose  husbands  have  been  killed,  or  died  in 
our  service,  as  shall  be  named  in  a  list  or  lists  under  our  royal  sign 
manual,  ^containing  the  names  and  qualitie  of  all  such  widows 
whom  we  shall  think  fit  objects  for  this  our  bounty ;  with  the 
respective  pensions  or  allowances,  which  it  is  our  pleasure  you  shall 
pay  them  from  time  to  time  as  the  same  shall  grow  due. 

in.  That  every  widow  who  shall  hereafter  claim  our  bounty 
shall,  within  convenient  time,  produce  to  our  secretary  at  war  for 
the  time  being  a  certificate  signed  by  the  colonel,  or  in  his  absence 
by  the  commanding  officer  and  agent  of  the  respective  regiment  in 
which  her  husband  served,  certifying  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
that  such  widow  was  th^:  real  wife  of  the  officer  for  whom  they 

certify  j 
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icertify;  in  which  certificate  shall  likewise  be  expressed  the  time 
when  such  officer  was  killed,  or  died,  and  where,  in  our  service,  as 
wtli  as  the  manner  of  his  death;  which,  together  with  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  said  widow,  we  do  hereby  require  to  be 
laid  before  us  by  our  said  secretary  at  war,  in  order  to  our  signifying 
to  you  our  directions  under  our  sign>manual.  jirf  Vt'sr'' 

IV.  That  no  other  widow  shall  be  hereafter  intitled  to  recdve 
our  bounty,  until  her  pretensions  have  been  duly  laid  before  us  by 
our  secretary  at  war,  as  aforesaid,  and  we  have  signified  to  you  our 
royal  approbation  thereof,  under  our  royal  sign-manual,  which 
shall  be  your  sufficient  uathority  to  pay  such  pension  or  allowance 
as  shall  be  hereby  directed. 

V.  That  you  shall  not  make  any  payment  of  this  our  royal 
bounty,  to  any  other  persons  or  uses  whatsoever,  without  our  par* 
ticular  warrant  authorizing  you  so  to  do. 

VI.  7  K  .'very  widow  before  she  receives  her  pension  shall 
deliver  y  >  >  affidavit,  sworn  to  by  her  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  other  magistrate,  that  she  is  a  widow,  and  hath  no  other 
pension  or  allowance  from  us,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

VII.  That  as  any  regiment  which  contributes  towards  the  fund 
for  this  bounty  shall  be  transferred  to  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the 
widows  of  any  officers  who  did  belong  to  such  regiment  shall  cease 
to  be  paid,  otherwise  than  in  Ireland. 

VIII.  And  we  do  hereby  further  declare  it  to  be  our  intention, 
that  the  provision  which  hath  been  made,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
allowed  by  parliament  to  the  widows  of  such  reduced  officers  who 
have,  or  shall  die  on  our  British  establishment  of  half-pay,  shall 
be  according  to  the  before-mentioned  regulations,  in  respect  to  the 
quality  in  which  their  respective  husbands  did  receive  pay  on  our 
establishment  of  half-pay  at  the  day  of  such  death.    ,  - .    ^  -  ».  . 

IX.  That  every  widow  who  shall  hereafter  claim  to  be  put  on 
the  estimate,  annually  delivered  into  parliament  for  widows  of  such 
reduced  officers  of  our  land  forces  and  marines  who  have  died  upon 
the  establishment  of  half-pay  in  Great  Britain,  shall  bring  and 
deliver  to  our  secretary  at  war  for  the  time  being  a  certificate, 
signed  by  two  or  more  creditable  persons,  that  she  is  the  widow  of 

such 
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tueh  officer  i  that  he  did  serve  as  an  officer  of  the  land  forces  before 
the  a5th  of  December,  1716,  and  that  she  was  marrkd  to  him 
before  that  time}  in  which  certificate  shall  likewise  be  expressed  in 
what  quality  her  sud  husband  died  upon  the  establishment  of  half* 
pay,  and  tht  time  when  r  >.'h  officer  died;  and  that  to  the  best  of 
their  belief  she  has  ever  since  continued  the  widow  of  the  said  officer, 
^thout  any  provision  from  the  government  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland;  and  every  widow  shall  likewise  make  oath  before  one 
or  more  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  truth  of  the  said 
certificate. 

X.  That  every  widow  of  a  reduced  officer,  before  she  receives 
her  pension,  shall  deliver  you  an  affidavit,  sworn  to  by  her  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  magistrate,  that  her  husband  did 
serve  as  an  officer  of  the  land  forces  before  the  25th  of  December, 
171 6,  and  that  she  was  married. to  him  before  that  time;  and 
that  she  still  continues  the  widow  of  the  said  office*',  without 
any  provision  from  the  government,  eitiier  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland. 

XI.  That  such  widows  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pension 
intended  for  widows,  whose  husbands  have  died  on  our  establish- 
ment of  half-pay,  as  shall  be  named  in  a  list  or  lists  under 

.  our  royal  sign  manual,  containing  the  names  and  qualities  of  all 
such  ^vidows  for  whom  provision  hath  been  made^  or  shall  here- 
after be  made  by  parliament ;  which  respective  provision  it  is  our 
pleasure  you  shall  pay  them,  according  to  such  list  or  lists  as 
aforesaid. 

XII.  That  timely  application  be  made  to  the  paymaster- general 
of  our  guard,  garrisons,  and  land-forces  in  Great  Britain,  and  forces 
abroad,  to  have  money  sufficient  to  discharge  the  ensuing  four 
months  payment  of  the  respective  pensions,  or  provisions,  directed 
by  us  as  aforesaid.  * 

XIII.  That  once  in  every  four  months  (if  you  should  have  in 
your  hands  a  sufficient  sum  for  this  use)  you  shall  make  payment  of 
the  respective  pension,  or  provisions,  directed  by  us  as  aforesaid, 
without  any  deduction  whatsoever,  taking  a  receipt  for  the  same, 
attested  by  one  witness. 

XIV.  That 
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Xl  V .  That  in  case  any  widow  shall  not  appear  in  person  to 
receive  her  pension  or  provision,  her  attorney  shall^  before  pay-- 
ment,  produce  the  like  affidavits  sworn  to  by  the  said  widow,  with 
a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of 
the  parish  where  such  widow  inhabits  or  resides,  that  she  is  living, 
and,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  still  a  widow. 

XV.  That  as  any  of  the  said  widows  shall  die  or  marry  again, 
their  pension  or  provision  shall  cease  and  determine  from  the  time 
of  such  death  or  marriage. 

XVI.  That  you  carefully  observe  and  follow  all  such  orders,  in- 
structions and  directions^  as  we  shall  at  any  time  give  you  under 
our  sign  manual 

XVII.  And  we  do  hereby  declare  our  further  pleasure  to  be, 
that  12^.  for  every  20J.  which  you  shall  receive  and  pay  by  virtue 
hereof,  or  any  of  our  special  warrants  in  that  behalf,  shall  be 
allowed  you  for  your  expencs,  care,  and  pains  in  this  service, 
which  ^hall  not  be  deducted  out  of  the  pensions  or  provisions  paid 
by  you,  but  the  auditors  of  our  imprests  are  hereby  required  and 
authorised  to  allow  you  in  your  accounts  in  part  of  your  discharge 
of  the  money  by  you,  without  any  further  or  other  warrant  from 
us  in  this  behalf,  or  your  being  subject  to  render  any  account  for 
the  same.  '    ^^  ^     v^   _,  .     -.  ., 

,  XVIII.  And  for  your  regular  discharge  of  and  from  all  sums 
that  shall  be  received  and  paid  by  you  for  this  use ;  we  hereby  direct 
and  order,  that  annual  accounts  be  kept  by  you  of  all  your 
receipts  and  payments  for  the  said  service,  and  rendered  upon  oath 
to  our  auditors  of  our  imprests,  or  one  of  them,  who  are  hereby 
required  and  authorised  to  certify  and  allow  the  same,  upon  pro< 
ducing  to  them,  or  one  of  them,  our  orders  or  warrants  for  the 
payments  made  by  you,  in  pursuance  of  these  our  orders  and 
instructions  and  receipts  for  the  same,  under  the  hands  of  the 
parties,  or  their  attorneys  or  assigns,  whose  state  or  certificate  of 
your  accounts  we  declare  shall  be,  and  be  deemed  from  time  to 
time,  a  full,  sufficient,  and  final  discharge  and  quietus  unto  you, 
for  all  your  receipts  and  payments,  without  your  making  or  passing 
"  er  or  further  account  to  us  in  our  exchequer,  or  otherwise. 
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for  the  same ;  to  all  which  orders  and  instructions  ]  \  are  hereby 
to  conform  and  behave  yourself  accordingly,  and  for  so  doing 
this  shall  be  your  sxificient  warrant.  Given  at  our  court  ttk 
Han^ton-CQuct,  this  26th  day  of  July,  i737»  in  the  eleventh  yeac 
of  ottc  Bcign. 

By  His  Msycsty's  command, 

William  Young*. 
To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Edward  Sainthill,  Esq. 


Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  an  augmentation  has  taken 
place  of  the  pensions  to  officers'  widows.  The  new  rates  com- 
menced from  the  25th  of  December,  1798,  and  are  as  follows : 

Rank.  .  Per  annum.  jr\ 

Colonel's  widow  -  -  -  - 

Lieutenant  Colonel's    -  -  -  -     . 

Major's  -  -  '         -  '  t 

Captain  and  captain  lieutenant's 
Lieutenant's  -" 

Second  lieutenant,  comet,  ensign,  quarter-master,  and 

adjutant's         -  -  -  - 

Paymaster  of  the  re^ment  or  district's 
(Chaplain's  -  -  - 

Surgeonof  the  regiment's        -  -  - 

Staff  surgeon  and  apothecary's 
^Physician  and  purveyor's 
Assistant  and  veterinary  surgeon^s 
Deputy  purveyor,  and  hospital  mate's 

Besides  the  national  provisions  for  officers  and  soldiers  before 
mentioned,  there  is,  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  an  hospital  of  private 
endowment  for  superannuated  non-commission  officers  and  private 
soldiers,  and  antient  servants  of  good  character.  It  was  founded 
about  the  year' 1 614,  by  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  of  Hampton 
Court,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  on  the  fite  and  out  of  the  ruins 
bf  the  convent  of  Black  Friars. 

...   ...   .^   ...:.;..-■. ..This 
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■  This  frXcrnity ^SKiststsof  a  corporal,  chaplain,  and  ten  servitors. 
Their  weekly  sobststence  is  four  slullings  and  tenpenee  in  money, 
besidet  bread  and  beer.  The  corporals  and  servkoi's  oegbt  to  be 
resident  in  the  hospital,  and  when  regularly  admitted  cannot  be 
displaced  but  for  some  crime.  The  vicar  of  Bodenham,  for  the 
time  being,  is  always  chaplain ;  his  stipend  is  30/.  per  annum. 

The  qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  admitted  as  servitors  are 
many,  and  relate  to  the  county,  service,  and  profession.  As  to 
the  first,  they  must  be  natives  of  Shropshire,  Herefordlhire,  or 
Worcesterfliire :  their  profession  military,  either  by  sea  or  land,  for 
three  years  at  least }  their  service  seven  years  in  one  family. 

Other  qualifications  are  necessaiy  for  their  continuance  after 
admission ;  these  chiefly  relate  to  good  morals.  If  any  person  be 
guilty  of  immorality,  he  is  first  to  be  admonished  by  the  corporal 
and  chaplain ;  for  the  second  offence  his  provisions  are  withdrawn, 
and  for  the  third  he  is  exf>elled. 

The  visitatorial  power  is  vested  in  the  commander,  owner  in  fee 
of  Hampton  Court,  who  has  the  power  of  removing  offenders  after 
such  previous  course  taken,  as  is  before  directed,  and  not  other- 
wise,  and  to  nominate  others  in  their  room. 

There  is  likewise  a  visitatorial  power  vested  in  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  for  the  time  being,  and  of  the  justices  of  assizw  in  their  ^ 
circuit,  which  takes  place  when  the  commander  neglects  to  remove, 
by  virtue  of  his  own  power,  such  members  as  are  guilty  of  immo- 
rality, proved  by  two  lawful  witnesses  before  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city  of  Hereford :  they  have  also  authority  to  see  that  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  are  complied  with  by  the  trustees  or  pos- 
sessors of  the  lands ;  but,  to  the  honour  of  the  commanders,  these 
last-named  visitors  have  not  been  troubled  for  a  long  series  of  years ; 
the  rules  and  institutions  established  by  the  founder  ha^ '  f  been 
invariably  observed. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  is  almost  the  only  private 
endowment  by  which  the  soldier  is  benefited }  whilst  there  is  scarce 
any  other  profession  or  trade,  but  some  successful  member  of  their 
vocation  has  provided  a  comfortable  retreat  for  a  few  of  his  antient 
and  indigent  brethren.     No  reflection  is  hereby  meant  to  the 
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military  gentlemen  who  have  every  essential  disposition  requisite  for 
doing  the  like,  except  the  means;  the  profession  of  arms  being  s6 
far  from  enabling  even  those  of  high  rank  to  found  hospitals,  that 
it  requires  great  oeconomy  to  prevent  their  families  beccuning  can- 
didates for  admission  into  them. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Of  Military  Punisbments, 


1 1 


li^^ILITARY  punishments  are  divided  into  capital,  loss  of 
member,  coi-poral,  pecuniary,  degradatory,  cashiering,  im- 
prisonment, suspension,  and  rcpiimand :  of  these  some  affect  com- 
missioned officers  alone;  some  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers}  and  others  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldi  rs  only. 

Of  antient  capital  punishments  I  find  only  three  j  these  were, 
beheading,  hanging,  and  drowning :  two  of  them,  namely,  be- 
heading and  hanging,  occur  in  several  of  the  ordonnances  of  war  j 
we  meet  with  drowning  in  the  charter  of  King  Richard  I.  only. 

In  ^l^ny  instances  where  a  corps  of  a  considerable  body  of  men 
were  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  the  established  punishment  was 
deathyto  prevent  too  great  a  weakening  of  the  army  the  delinquents 
were  decimated,  that  is,  only  every  tenth  man  was  taken;  the 
common  mode  of  decimation  was  this,  a  number  of  billets  equal  to 
that  of  the  body  to  be  decimated,  were  put  into  a  helmet,  every 
tenth  billet  being  marked  with  the  letter  D,  or  some  other  character 
signifying  death.  The  helmet  was  then  shaken,  in  order  to  mix 
them,  and  the  soldiers  filing  off  singly  from  thi  right,  passed  by 
the  commanding  officer,  before  whom,  on  a  table,  stood  the 
helmet :  as  they  passed  each  drew  a  billet  and  presented  it  to  an 
officer  placed  to  receive  them.  If  the  billet  had  the  fatal  mark, 
the  soldier  was  seized  and  marched  into  the  rear;  if  it  proved  a 
saving  one,  he  continued  his  march,  and  fell  in  with  the  other  men 
that  had  passed  before  him. 

Sometimes  corps  were  decimated  by  ranks,  the  right  hand  man 
of  each  rank  being  from  his  post  devoted  to  suffer ;  the  reason  given 
for  this  determination,  which,  indeed,  is  not  a  very  good  one,  was 
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this }  "  that  as  the  right  of  every  rank  was  a  post  of  honour,  it 
became  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  occupiers  thereof  to  shew  a  good 
example."  An  officer,  deputed  for  this  duty,  went  along  each 
rank  to  the  left,  counting  and  turning  out  every  tenth  roan ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  this  might  as  well  be  called  decimating  by  files  as  by 
ranks. 

In  cases  w  here  the  number  of  offenders  was  smaller,  or  where 
only  a  few  were  condemned  to  suffer  for  example's  sake,  the  whole 
were  ordered  to  cast  dice  on  the  drum  head,  and  their  names  and 
the  nomber  they  threw  were  noted  by  the  provost -martial  j  as  many 
■as  it  was  settled  shottld  suffer  were  then  takea  Irom  among  those 
■who  iiad  thrown  the  lowest  nttmbers }  if  any  two  happened  to 
throw  the  aame  ntimber,  they  threw  again  to  settle  the  precedency 
between  them.  From  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  nediod  of  catting  dke  was  practised  in  Ireland  in 
the  reiga  of  King  William  III. 

At  present,  and  for  tt  least  forty  years  past,  the  oidy  cafHtal  pu- 
nishments in  use  in  the  British  Army  in  Europe  (2)  have  been 
shooting  and  hanging }  the  manner  of  performing  the  first  gif  these 
«xecution8  is  generally  as  follows :  :  -^  - 

The  roydl  approbation  of  the  court-martial  being  notified  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  corps  to  which  the  criminal  belongs, 
and  tkc  time  when  it  is  to  be  put  in  executicm  being  spedfied,  an 
execution  party  is  named,  composed  of  pardoned  deserters,  or  per- 
sons guilty  of  the  same  ofiimce  for  which  the  party  is  to  suifei }  or 
if  there  are  no  men  under  these  predicaments,  the  party  is  taken 
fjrom  the  men  next  for  duty,  as  they  stand  on  the  common  roster, 
and  a  steady  non-commission  officer  is  chosen  to  command  them. 
The  prisoner  is  then  brong^  from  the  provosts,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  attended  by  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  and 
followed  by  the  execution  party ;  in  this  manner  he  is  led  along  the 
line  goarded  by  a  detachment  '^f  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs. 


;*' 


(s)  In  the  'jSuI  Indict,  the  conipany't  troopt  fireqvratly  inflict  the  sentence  of  death  bj 
shooting  the  cr4ninal  from  (he  mouth  of  a  field  piece,  to  which  he  is  bound,  his  breaft  oppo(it« 
the  muzzle  ;  this  is  both  a  military  and  a  merciful  death  t  I  think,  but  am  not  ceitab,  that  it 
wa*  adopted  by  Sir  EyicCoote,  and  used  by  him  on  wine  of  tlie  King's  troopa.     iiil^.  tut 
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or  by  one  from  die  pickets  of  the  army.  Sometimes  when  there 
are  only  a  few  regiments  in  the  camp,  barracks,  or  quarters,  they 
foi'in  a  cemi-circk  at  the  place  of  execution,  to  which  the  prisoner 
is  broug^  immediately  without  form. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  execution,  after  some  short  prayers,^ 
a  cap  or  handkerchief  being  drawn  or  tied  over  his  eyes,  he  kneels 
down,  and  the  execution  party  make  ready,,  moving  up  within  about 
six  or  seven  yards  of  him,  and  <m  a  signal  given  by  him,  two-thirds 
of  them  present  and  fire  j  if  he  should  not  be  killed,  as  has  some- 
times beoi  the  case,  the  reserve  step  up  close  to  him  and  put  him 
out  of  his  misery.  All  the  troops  then  march  by  the  body,  that 
by  the  example  they  may  be  deterred  from  a  like  offence.  The  re- 
cruits in  particular  are  generally  made  to  file  off  sinj^y  close  to  it. 

Hanging  ia  generally  performed  on  a  kind  of  portable  gallows, 
which  is  set  up  for  the  occasion,  and  a  spike  driven  into  it,  so  that 
the  sufferer  hangs  with  his  feet  very  near  the  ground  >  a  small  stool 
being  set,  he  stands  on  it  till  the  cord  is  fixed  by  a  noose  over  the 
spike,  and  the  stool  being  puUed  away  he  is  turned  off.  In  one  of 
the  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  France,  the  provost's  man  took  his 
measure  so  ill,  that  a  grenadier  of  the  "/zd  regiment  who  was  to 
suffer  for  a  rape  on  a  woman  of  seventy,  on  being  turned  off  just 
touched  the  ground  with  his  toes,  and  was  actually  after  han^g 
some  time  in  that  state  taken  down^  till  the  spike  was  diiven  some 
inches  higher,  and  then  re-hanged  (a). 

Hanging  is  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  spies,  generally  after  a 
short  enquiry  before  a  general  officer,  by  whose  mandate  I  have 
known  several  executed  in  Flanders }  they  weic  generally  hanged 
on  trees  on  eminences,  that  they  might  be  seen  at  a  distance,  but 
so  far  out  of  the  camp  as  not  to  be  offensive  -,  their  bodies  were 
usually  left  hanging. 

The  loss  of  limb  or  member  as  a  military  punishment  has  been 
long  out  of  use,  nor  is  it  frequently  found  in  the  ancient  ordinances 
of  war.    It  is,  indeed,  mentioned  by  King  Richard  L  in  whose 


or 


(«)  In  divers  of  the  antient  ordinances  of  war  particular  crimes  are  punished  with  drawing 
and  hanging  (  this  was  drawing  the  criminal  on  a  hurdle  or  sledge  to  the  place  of  execution. 
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charter  it  is  enacted,  that  any  one  convicted  by  lawful  witnesses  of 
having  drawn  his  knife  to  strike  his  fellow  soldier,  or  of  having 
drawn  blood  of  him,  should  lose  his  hand  i  the  loss  of  the  left  ear 
was  a  punishment  allotted  to  archers  on  foot,  boys,  servants  to  the 
soldiert,  and  other  followers  of  the  army,  for  riots  or  disturbances 
in  camp  or  quarters. 

Respecting  cr  poral  punishments  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  they  were  not  so  common  in  our  antient  armies,  as  at  present; 
private  soldiers  in  those  days  having  some  property,  were  punished 
by  forfatures  and  fines.  Soldiers  of  the  present  times  having  no- 
thing but  thdir  bodies,  can  only  be  punished  corporally.  Of  cor- 
poral punishments,  there  are  a  great  variety  i  but  of  these,  only  one 
could  be  inflicted  on  an  officer,  this  was  boring  the  tongue  with  a 
hot  iron,  for  blasphemy }  a  punishment  that  remained  in  force  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

,«"  Riding  the  wooden  horse  was  a  punishment  formerly  much  in 
use,  in  difllerent  services.  The  wooden  horse  was  formed  of  planks 
nailed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  ridge  or  angle  about  eight  or 
nine  feet  long }  this  ridge  represented  the  back  of  the  horse }  it  was 
supported  by  four  posts  or  legs,  about  six  or  seven  feet  long,  placed 
on  a  stand  made  moveable  by  trucks }  to  complete  the  resemblance, 
a  head  and  tail  were>dded.  The  annexed  plate  will  give  a  much 
better  idea  of  it,  than  can  be  conveyed  by  words. 
'*  When  a  soldier  or  soldiers  were  sentenced  by  a  court-martial,  or 
ordered  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  corps,  to  ride  this  horse, 
for  both  were  practised,  they  were  placed  on  the  back  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  frequently,  to  increase  the  punish- 
ment, had  muskets  tied  to  their  legs,  to  prevent,  as  it  was  jocu- 
larly said,  their  horse  from  kicking  them  off)  this  punishment 
being  chiefly  inflicted  on  the  infantry,  who  were  supposed  unused 
to  ride.  At  length  riding  the  wooden  horse  having  been  found  to 
injure  the  men  materially,  and  sometimes  to  rupture  them,  it  was 
left  off.  The  remains  of  a  wooden  horse  was  standing  on  the  pa- 
rade at  Portsmouth  about  the  year  1760. 

'  The  picket  was  another  corporal  punishment  chiefly  used  by  the 
favalry,  and  artillery,  and  in  the  former  often  inflicted  by  the  order 
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of  the  commanding  ofRcer,  without  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial. 
The  mode  of  inflicting  it  was  thui :  a  loilg  poit  being  driven  into  the 
ground,  the  delinquent  was  ordered  to  mount  a  stool  near  it,  when 
his  right  hand  was  fastened  to  a  hook  in  the  post  by  a  noose  round 
his  wrist,  drawn  up  as  high  as  it  could  be  stretched ,  a  stump,  the 
height  of  the  stool,  with  its  end  cut  to  n  round  and  blunt  point, 
was  then  driven  into  the  ground  near  the  post  before  mentioned, 
and  the  stool  being  taken  away,  the  bare  heel  of  the  sufferer  was 
made  to  rest  on  this  stump,  which  though  it  did  not  break  the  skin, 
put  him  to  great  torture )  the  only  means  of  mitigation,  was  br 
resting  his  weight  on  his  wrist,  the  pain  of  which  soon  became 
intolerable.  Soldiers  were  frequently  sentenced  to  stand  on  the^ 
picket  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This,  like  the  riding  of  the 
wooden  horse,  has  been  for  some  time  left  off,  it  having  lamed  and 
ruptured  many  soldiers. 

Whipping  is  almost  the  only  corporal  punishment  now  in  uite  ; 
this  was  formerly  inflicted  with  switches,  but  for  these  thirty  years 
at  least,  excepting  running  the  gantelope,  with  what  is  called  a  cat 
of  nine  tails^,  being  a  whip  with  nine  lashes,  of  whip-cord,  each 
lash  knotted  with  nine  knots.  This  punishment  is  inflicted  either 
uy  the  soldiers  or  drummers  of  the  regiment,  according  to  the  sen-^  . 
tence  of  the  court-martial. 

The  gantelope  was  in  cases  of  theft,  or  some  offence  that  afiected 
the  character  or  interest  of  the  corps,  and  was  practised  two  ways  :  . 
in  one  called  running  the  gantelope,  the  regimen*-  vas  formed  six 
deep,  and  the  ranks  openied  and  faced  inwards;  :  '  ix  man  being 
furnished  with  a  switch,  the  offender,  naked  to  the  waist,  was  led 
through  the  ranks,  preceded  by  a  serjeant,  the  point  of  whose  re« 
versed  halbert  was  presented  to  his  breast,  to  prevent  his  running 
too  fast :  as  he  thus  passed  through  the  ranks,  every  soldier  gave 
him  a  stroke.    But  this  method  being  found  inconvenient,  and  in  ' 
many  points  objectionable,  the  offender  was  tied  to  four  halberts  ia . 
the  ordinary  way,  three  being  placed  in  a  triangle,  and  the  fourth 
cross  two  of  them,  to  keep  him  on  the  outside :  in  this  situation 
the  regiment  filed  off  from  the  right  and  marched  by,  when  they 
cjime  near  the  halberts.  a  cat  was  given,  to  the  first  man,  who 
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having  given  a  stroke  to  the  culprit,  threw  down  the  cat,  and 
passed  onj  this  was  repeated  by  the  whole  regiment^  each  man 
giving  him  a  lash  j  this  Ukewise  being  found  objectionable,  as 
degrading  soldiers  to  executioners,  has  been  likewise  in  a  great 
measure  left  off,  and  the  infliction  of  this  punishment  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  drummers,  imder  the  inspection  of  the  drum-major, 
surgeon,  and  adjutant }  the  first  to  see  the  halberts  arc  properly  fixed, 
the  cats  in  order,  that  each  drummer  does  his  duty  and  is  properly 
relieved  after  having  given  twenty-five  lashes :  the  surgeon  is  to 
take  care  that  the  prisoner  does  not  receive  more  lashes  than  he  is 
able  to  bear,  without  endangering  his  life,  or  injuring  his  consti- 
tution ;  and  the  adjutant  to  cause  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
to  be  properly  inflicted,  and  to  oblige  the  drum-^major  to  make  his 
drummers  do  their  duty. 

Imprisonment  may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as  a  corporal 
punishment,  and  was  formerly  inflicted  on  officers  and  private  men 
for  different  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  dif- 
ferent ordinances  of  war.  But  since  the  revolution  it  has  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  totally,  been  left  off  with  respect  to  officers  j 
but  soldiers  are  sometimes  by  the  sentence  of  a  courtomartial  con- 
fined for  a  shoittime  in  the  black-hole,  or  locked  up  in  a  bread 
and  water  house,  that  is,  a  place  of  confinement  where  they  have 
no  other  nourishment  but  bread  and  water.  c-^  ?.;  r 

Pecuniary  punishments  were  frequently  allotted  in  our  ancient 
military  codes,  but  at  present  occur  in  a  very  few  instances  -,  certain 
offences  are,  by  the  mutiny  act,  made  punishable  with  fines,  but 
these  are  mostly  of  a  civil  nature,  and  in  addition  to  some  other 
penalty  j  as  in  the  instance  of  an  officer  convicted  of  making  or 
procuring  false  musters,  who  besides  the  punishment  of  cashiering, 
and  being  incapacitated  to  serve  His  Majesty,  is  also  to  be  fined 
fifty  pounds ;  an  officer  embezzling  military  stores  is  to  be  cashiered, 
and  to  forfeit  an  hundred  pounds  j  and  any  pay-master,  &c.  detaining 
in  his  hands  the  pay  of  an  officer  or  soldier  for  a  month,  is  to  be 
fined  an  hundred  pounds,  and  discharged  from  his  office ;  the  po- 
verty  of  the  non-commission  officer  and  soldier  make  fines  or  other 
pecuniary  punishments  in  a  great  measure  impossible  -.  there  are, 
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however,  one  or  two  instances  where  they  are  directed,  particularly 
In  cases  of  a  soldier's  selling  or  spoiling  any  of  his  aitns,  clothing 
or  accoutrements,  in  which  tases  he  may  by  tile  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  be  put  under  stoppages  for  the  replacing  them,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  half  his  pay.  ^\s-.A^^^ii   ,,Mi^  ^Hjr^i. 

•  Casheering,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  spelt,  cashiering,  mentionecl 
as  a  punishment,  signifies  a  dishonourable  dismission  of  an  officer 
or  soldier,  and  in  the  former  admits  of  three  degrees ;  the  first  is 
simply  a  dismission  of  an  officer  from  his  employinent,  by  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  war  to  him  signifying  that  His  Majesty  ha^'no 
farther  occasion  for  his  services,  or  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
niartial,  whereby  he  is  sentenced  to  be  cashiered  *. 

The  second  is  dismissing  an  officer  from  the  service,  and  ren- 
dering him  incapable  of  serving  for  the  future  in  any  military 
tapacityj  a  sentence  whith  seenia  rather  an  infringement  on  the 
royal  prerogative ;  periiaps  a  declaration  that  the  court  deetn  him 
uilworthy  for  the  future  to  hold  any  such  office,  might  be  a  more 
unexceptionable  mode  of  expresring  their  opinion.  *'  *  "-    -'-y  -  -» 

The  third  dismission  with  infamy,  and  degradation  from  the 
rank  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  j  the  execution  of  this  sentence 
is  attended  with  many  ignominious  circumstances,  more  terrible 
to  a  man  of  feeling  than  death  itself.  A  sentence  of  this  kind  for 
cowardice  was  inflicted  in  the  following  manner  on  an  officer  of 
artillery,  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  the  Hebellion  of  the  year 
1745.  The  line  being  ordered  out  under  arms,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  to  the  head  of  the  oldest  brigade,  completely  accoutred, 
when  his  sentence  being  read,  his  commission  was  cancelled,  his 
sword  broken  over  his  head,  his  sash  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  into 
his  face,  and  lastly,  the  provost-martial's  servant  giving  him  a  kick 
on  the  posteriors,  turned  him  out  of  the  line.  Somewhat  similar 
to  this  is  the  ceremony  of  dismissing  a  soldier  sentenced  to  be 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment  with  a  halter  about  his  neck.     The 

*  Another  mode  of  casliiering  an  officer,  tiat  been  practised  this  war  (1800),  particularljr 
in  the  militia,  called  displacing  ;  by  which  the  officer  is  dismissed  from  his  regiment.  This 
seems  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  ordinary  ttiode  of  MthieiiDg,  but  ill  the  smaller  degree 


of  ignominy  that  msy  beatteciicd  to  it. 
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corporal  punishment  commonly  accompanying  this  sentence  being 
over,  and  the  regiment  turned  out,  with  or  without  arms,  the  pri-* 
soner  is  brought  to  the  right  of  it,  under  an  escort  of  a  corporal 
and  six  men,  with  bayonets  fixed :  the  halter  is  then  put  round  his 
neck,  and  frequently  a  label  on  his  bad^  signifying  his  crime,  a 
drummer  then  takes  hold  of  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  leads  him 
along  the  front,  the  drums  foliomng  aiid  beating  the  rogues  march  j 
when  they  have  passed  the  left,  the  procession  moves  to  the  rear, 
if  in  camp,  or  if  in  quarters,  to  the  end  of  the  town,  where  the 
drummer  giving  him  a  kick  on  the  breech  dismisses  him  with  the 
halter  for  his  perquisite. 

In  ancient  military  authors  we  frequently  meet  mih  the  term 
casheering  applied  to  private  soldiers  >  this  simply  meant,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  a  dishonourable  dismission. 

Degradation  is  a  sentence  inflicted  on  non-commission  officers 
only,  who  before  they  can  receive  any  corporal  punishment  except 
imprisonment,  must  be  degraded  to  thf  ranks,  or  station  of  a  private 
soldier.  In  former  times,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 
private  soldiers   for  misbehaviour  in  action  were  degraded  to 

pioneers.    -»:/  i-:^  ,^i':';^;;^•w.:l,'^.■^"•   *!''.'J   ;  r\,v^'' 

Suspension  for  a  stated  time,  is  another  punishment  inflicted  on 
both  commission  and  non-commission  officers  j  during  its  continu- 
ation, commission-officers  are  generally  mulcted  of  thdr  pay,  and 
the  non-commission  officers  receive  only  that  of  private  men ;  the 
remainder  being  given  to  the  hospital. 

A  reprimand  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  is  sometimes  ordered 
by  a  court-martial,  and  sometimes  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers  of  the  corps }  this  is  generally  given  by  one  of  the  field 
officers;  the  usual  terms  in  whi'^h  it  is  given,  are  something  like 

these :  Captain,  or  lieutenant  A.  B.  you  have  been  tried  for ^ 

and  are  by  the  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial  found  guilty 
thereof,  and  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  the  disagreeable  task  of  doing  it  is  assigned  to  me :  I  there- 
fore do  hereby  reprimand  you,  and  hope  that  it  may  prevent  your 
falling  again  into  the  like  error.  Non-commission  officers  are  some- 
times, though  not  frequently,  ordered  to  be  reprimanded. 

In 
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In  garrisons  where  martial  law  prevails,  the  followers  of  an  army 
are  liable  to  military  punishments }  one  formerly  very  common,  for 
trifling  offences,  committed  by  petit  sutlers,  jews,  brawling-women, 
and  suchflike  persons,  was  the  whirling ;  this  was  a  kind  of  circular 
wooden  cage,  which  turned  on  a  pivot }  and  when  set  in  motion, 
whirled  round  with  such  an  amazing  velocity,  that  the  delinquent 
became  extremely  sick,  and  commonly  emptied  his  or  her  body 
through  every  aperture :  the  print  of  it  will  thoroughly  explain  its 
structure,  ■} 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


vDod.  isfi  "vO  fc(.i.\  *jt7at«ji'ih:»  ^u3d«*;r.rf)fci->  ij«i«    ,■•«*»  ^iJiY  *n'.:'.-i  s^n.-'wd 

T^HE  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war  was  one  of  the  pHhtSpal 
sources  of  e:iioiument  to  military  men  of  ancient  days,  siiviHar 
to  the  prize-moi5ey  of  the  present  time,  to  the  oflicers  and  seasiiea 
of  the  Royal  ISavy,  many  having  ttereby  raised  large  fortune's  -, 
Sir  Walter  Manny  m  ihe  rti^^n  of  King  Edward  III.  is  said  to 
have  gained  8000/.  by  prison.;r;  of  ar  jn  on^,  campaign  ;  but  this 
right  of  ransom  was  bv  custom  .v"trict{.d  to  certain  ranks  (b),  and 
sometimes  particular  persons  wf^?  e  c^^cepteil  in  the  indentures,  made 
between  the  Kiij  and  ihc  contracting  soldier  (c) ;  nor  did  the  whole 
ransom  in  any  case  accriK'  to  tlic  captor,  for  the  King  and  the  com- 
mand i;ig  officer  of  the  corps  were  botli  entitled  to  certain  proportions 
of  his  good  fortune. 

(b)  Thus  in  tiu;  oniinancfis  of  war  of  Henry  V.  in  the  article  respecting  prisoners  it  is 
fenacted,  that  if  a  pr; oner  shall  be  superior  to  his  captor,  and  shall  have  his  sovereign's  leave 
to  display  his  standai;',  or  if  he  shall  be  of  the  blood  royali  a  duke,  a  marquis,  or  an  earl,  or  a 
chief  captain,  then  the  wJA  prisoner  to  be  the  capdve  of  the  chief  captain  of  that  part  of  the 
army  by  which  he  was  t&Ven,  who  is  to  give  a  compensation  or  reward  to  the  original  cap- 
tor. Au  instance  of  the  compensation  made  for  the  caption  of  a  royal  prisoner  occurs  in 
Rymcr,  where  it  appeavs  tiiat  for  the  taking  of  David  Bruce  King  of  Scotland  at  Durham, 
John  de  Coupland  was  constituted  a  bannerett,  and  to  maintain  the  state  thereof  King  Edward 
gave  to  him  and  his  heirs  five  hundred  pounds  per  arm.  400  from  the  exits  of  the  customs  of 
the 'port  of  London,  ainl  100  from  those  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed ;  and  also  to  the  said  John 
for  his  former  services,  and  for  those  in  future  of  himnelf  with  ten  men  at  anns;  annually  one 
one  hundred  pounds  from  the  exits  of  the  port  of  Newcastle,  for  life  or  till  he  is  provided  with 
one  hundred  pounoi  rent^  Tom.  5.  p.  539.  And  Thomas  de  Holland  had  a  grant  of  eighty 
thousand  florins  (Fl'^nnorum  de  Scuto)  granted  him  by  the  King  for  taking  the  Earl  of  Eu, 
icopstable  of  France.     Rjmer,  torn.  5*  p.  268.  t 

(c)  In  an  indenture  of  K.  Ed.  III.  with  Thomas  Tunstall,  the  prisoners  excepted  are,  the 
King  of  France,  any  of  his  sons,  nephews,  uncles,  cousins  german,  or  any  King  of  any  kingdom 
ivhatsoever  ;  the  King's  lieutenant,  or  any  chieftaL\  >  ving  the  power  of  the  said  adve;.  .,  r^ 
France.   Rymer^ 
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The  usual  price  demanded  for  the  ranaom  of  a  prisoner  of  wac 
was,  according  to  Monsieur  St.  Palaye,  one  year's  rent  of  hia  estate* 
one  third  of  which  was,  by  the  royal  ordinaacca,  the  property  of 
the  chief  captain  under  whom  ^he  captor  served  j  out  of  which,  or' 
third  of  that  third,  equal  to  one  ninth  of  the  whole  ransom,  was  ta 
h^  paid  by  the  captain  to  th2  King ;  stipendiafy  soldiers  who  had 
no  estates,  usually  paid  for  their  ransom  one  half  of  their  year's  pay ;. 
one  third  of  any  plunder,  or  the  ransom  of  prisoners  taken  by  the 
followers  of  the  army,  not  being  in  the  King's  pay,  was  also  the 
property  of  the  crown. 

Rymer  has  preserved  a  very  curious  record  respecting  the  mode 
of  securing  and  paying  ten  thousand  marks  for  the  ransom  of 
Aph.  Till.  A.  D.  J 207,  9th  K.  John,  wherein  it  is  stipulated,  that 
of  ten  thousand  marks  to  be  paid  by  that  prisoner  for  his  ransom, 
he  should  pay  down  two  thousand,  and  the  price  of  ten  horses, 
each  of  the  value  of  thirty  marks,  before  he  was  released  on  his 
parole ;  and  as  security  for  the  remaining  7700  marks  he  should 
give  hostages }  namely,  his  brother,  his  son,  and  two  daughters, 
and  five  of  his  knights  prisoners  with  him,  which  the  King  should 
select  and  detain  i  the  said  hostages,  that  is,  his  brother,  sons,  and 
daughter?  to  come  to  Ergland  before  he  went  out  of  prison,  and 
between  the  fifth  day  of  our  Lord  and  the  ninth,  the  King  to 
deliver  up  all  the  knights  he  had  belonging  to  the  said  Aph,  except 
the  five  above  mentioned,  who  were  to  remain  in  prison  till  the 
whole  ransom  was  paid  j  after  the  said  Aph  had  paid  the  200  marks, 
and  value  uf  ten  horses,  and  caused  the  hostages  to  be  given,  he  was 
to  have  leave  to  go  to  his  country  to  seek  for  the  remainder  of  his 
ransom,  which  if  he  remitted  by  the  stated-time,  his  hostages  should 
be  set  at  liberty  j  if  he  could  not  pay  it,  then  he  should  return 
and  surrender  himself  prisoner  to  the  King,  and  the  hostages,  except 
the  five  knigh*^  -  siuyald  be  ^ot  at  liberty ;  but  tlie  2000  marks,  and 
the  price  of  \\2  horses  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  King;  to  whom 
proof  wa  io  be  made  that  the  persons  .  alltJ  the  brother,  son,  and 
daughters  of  the  said  Aph,  were  really  and  legitimately  so  j  and  if 
the  said  Aph  shouldreturn  to  prison,  and  bring  with  him  the  knights 
released,  the  Ku=g  should  return  him  the  2Q00  marks,  and  the  price 
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of  the  horses,  or  a  proportionable  part^  according  to  the  numbers  of 
knights  he  should  bring  back  with  him. 

The  hopes  of  ransom  frequently  acted  in  the  place  of  humanity, 
avarice  assuming  the  place  of  mei*cy ;  this  is  evident  from  the  reason 
assigned  by  Patin,  for  the  great  slaughter  of  the  Scots,  at  the  battle  of 
Musselborough,  in  1548,  to  wit,  that  their  mean  appearance  gave 
little  hopes  of  their  ability  to  pay  ransom  (d).  "' ' 

Under  the  regulations  here  mentioned,  prisoners  of  war  were  so 
much  the  property  of  the  captors,  that  they  might  (e)  give,  bequeath, 
or  with  the  King's  licence  sell  them  to  any  person }  and  princes  or 
great  men  frequently  bestowed  some  of  their  prisoners  on  knights 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  an  engagement,  thereby  tO'. 
enrich  them  (f). 

The 

(d)  To  theie  anotlier,  and  not  the  meueit  matter,  wai  (ap  he)  their  armour  among  them , 
•o  IHtk  differing,  and  their  apparail  to  baae  and  beggerljr,  whearin  the  liirdein  was  in  a 
maner  all  one  with  the  lorde,  and  the  lounde  wyth  the  larde :  all  clad  aljke  in  jacket  coovered 
with  whyte  leather,  doublettes  of  the  nme,  or  of  fustian,  and  moit  commonly  aD  white  hoaen, 
not  one  with  either  cheine,  brooch,  ryng  or  garment  of  ailke  that  I  could  aee,  onlea  cheynea  . 
of  Utten  drawen  four  or  fyre  tymet  along  the  thighs  of  their  hoaen,  and  doobkt  skeret  for 
cuttyng,  and  of  yt  lort  I  lawe  many.    This  vilenes  of  port  wa*  the  caui  that  to  many  of  their 
great  men  and  gentlemen  wear  kyled  and  ao  lew  saved.     The  outwarde  sheaw,  the  semw 
blaunce  and  signe  whearbj  a  stranger  might  discern  a  villain  from  a  gentleman,  was  not 
among  them  to  be  seen.    As  for  woordes  and  goodly  proffer  of  great  raundsoms  wear  aa 
common  and  ryfic  in  the  mouthet  of  the  tone  u  in  toother.    And  therefore  hereby  it  cam 
to  pu  that  afW  the  esaminacions  and  counting  of  their  prisoners )  we  found  taken  above 
twenty  of  their  villayns  to  one  of  their  gentlemen,  whoom  no  man  nede  to  dout,  we  had 
rather  have  spared  then  tihx  Hllayns  yf  we  could  have  knowe  ony  difference  between  them  in 
takyng. 

(e)  After  the  death  of  King  Henry  V.  A.  D.  14*1,  a  peUtion  was  presented  by  the  lords* 
^ptaint,  and  others,  indented  to  serve  His  late  Majesty  in  his  wars,  praying  that  the  thirds  and 
thirds  of  thirds  of  all  sorts  of  gains  taken  in  war,  as  also  the  prisoners  belonging  to  the  King  at 
the  day  of  his  death,  should  be  deducted  and  accounted  for  at  the  exchequer,  out  of  the  sums 
due  to  the  petitioners  ftom.the  late  King,  on  condition  that  the  overplus  due  after  the  deduction 
of  the  said  wages  sbalTbe  paid  to  the  King,  and  that  af^  this  account,  they,  their  heirs,  and 
executors,  should  be  ^iKharged  and  released  of  all  denuuds,  by  the  authority  of  parliament ; 
this  was  granted )  and  alao  that  all  those  to  whom  jewels  had  been  pledged  by  the  kte  King, 
if  not  satisfied  in  half  a  year  for  their  services,  might  keep  the  said  jewels,  provided  they  were 
not  the  {kptient  jeweb  of  the  crown.     jRot.  Pari, 

(f)  The  captors  sometimes  sold  their  prisoners  to  other  persons,  perhaps  for  the  nke  of 
ready  money,  but  for  this  it  appears  that  the  royal  licence  was  necessary,  for  an  archer 
Juving  taken  the  archdeacon  «f  Paris  prisoner,  and  told  him  without  the  King's  licence  to  the 

abbot 
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The  non-payment  of  ransom  was  deemed  so  particularly  du-. 
honourable,  that  according  to  Colombiere,  persons  dying  under  that 
predicament,  could  have  their  image  represented  on  their  tombs  only 
in  p  particular  manner,  which  was,  without  spurs,  cask,  coat  of 
arms  or  sword,  the  scabbard  only  hanging  by  their  sides  in  their 
belt  (g) ;  if  the  non-payment  was  intentional,  the  arms  of  the  de- 
faulter were  reversed  and  he  wns  deemed  infamous. 

Persons  taken  prisoners  were,  with  the  King's  permission,  fre- 
quently permitted  to  go  home  to  raise  money  for  the  payment  of  their 
ransom,  on  giving  their  parole  to  return  within  a  stated  time,  either 
to  pay  the  money,  or  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  ;  a  breach  of 
their  parole  was  always  severely  punished,  and  in  most  treaties  and 
truces  there  was  a  clause,  agreeing  that  justice  should  be  done  on 
both  sides  respecting  prisoners  (h)  j  prisoners  of  high  rank  obtained 


abbot  of  Colchetter,  wai  directed  to  be  leized  and  brought  before  the  council,  A.D.  13461 
20  Ed.  III.  (See  Rymer.)  And  in  the  lame  year  the  (heriffa  of  Yorkshire,  Nottingham, 
Lancaster)  and  Derby,  were  directed  by  the  King's  writ  to  make  diligent  search  after  certain 
persons  who  had  ransomed  and  released  direrse  Scotch  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  them  at 
Durham,  without  the  royal  licence  for  such  ransoming ;  they  were  likewise  ordered  to  forbi'! 
the  like  practice  by  proclamation  throughout  their  bailywick,  v^der  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
life  and  limb,  and  every  other  possible  forfeiture ;  and  all  persons  having  such  prisoners  in 
their  custody,  were  directed  to  appear  personally  with  them  before  the  council  at  London, 
there  to  treat  with  them  for  the  satisfaction  to  be  made  (hem  for  the  (aid  prisoners.  Rymert 
torn.  V.  p.  533. 

(g)  Part  ad.  p.  6aj.  "*•' 

(h)  In  the  truce  nude  at  Calais,  it  was  agreed  that  justice  should  be  done  on  both 
sides,  respecting  prisoners  who  had  broken  their  faith ;  and  William  le  Wyncheks  having 
complained  that  during  the  war,  he  took  a  certain  William  de  Conte  b  Normandy,  and 
afterwards  on  his  faith  permitted  him  to  croa  over,  on  condition  tliat  he  should  return  at 
a  stated  time  to  pay  his  ransom,  but  he  remaining  in  Jersey  in  violation  of  his  faith,  had  not 
satisfied  the  said  William  for  his  ransom  ;  wherefore  being  desirous  of  doing  justice  in  this 
case,  the  King  by  this  writ,  dated  the  1 2th  of  December,  1347,  directed  thebayliffs  andjuiiit. 
qi  Jersey,  to  arrest  the  said  William,  and  deliver  him  to  William  de  Wyncheles,  to  be'helu 
by  him  as  his  prisoner,  according  to  the  law  of  arms  and  form  of  the  aforesaid  truce. 
Rjmtr,  torn.  v.  p.  599. 

.  A.D.  1351,  >5  Ed.  III.  John  de  *^elb  Campo  being  prisoner  io  the  King  of  France  and 
over  in  England  on  his  parole,  the  King  by  his  writ  forbids  all  hie  officers  and  subjects,  under 
penalty  of  loss  of  body  and  goods,  to  prevent  his  return  by  any  kind  oi'  arrest  or  imprison- 
ment whatsoever,  aud  fioiiises  to  oblige  his  securities  to  fulfil  their  obligations.  Rjmir, 
torn.  V.  p.  730.  ., 
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poMports  for  their  lervtnti,  at  wtll  ai  to  procure  money  for  their 

'   tAnidlr),  as  to  tranMMt  their  private  aflairt  (i). 

SofHetittiet  prisoners  were  punchaiol  of  their  captors  in  order  to 
be  exchanged  for  others  of  the  same  !*"        : .;    -tn  was  not  only  paid 

'  for  prisoners  of  war,  but  also  fc"^  .rr.  ^Ncr  !  odie^  of  great  person- 
ages sliin  in  battle  i  an  instance  oi  .his  is  cited  by  St.  Palaye,  which 
he  says  happened  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  where  4  oo  nobles  were  paid 
for  thfe  body  of  a  person  there  slain  (k). 

The  rigid  treatment  shewn  to  prisoners  of  war  in  '***.*'-  '♦  times, 
strongly  marks  the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  manners  of  our  anceb- 
torSj  and  that  even  to  ladies  of  high  rank )  notwithstanding  the 

.  Kovnage  said  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fkir  sex  in  those  days  of 
chivalry:  many  insta  >  es  of  this  appear  in  our  histories,  and  a 
striking  one  is  reror..ei\  by  Rymor  respecting  the  Countess  of 
Baghun,  or  Buchan,  a  Scotch  prisoner,  for  whose  confinement  the 
chamberiain  of  Scotland,  or  his  lieutenant^  were  by  writ  of  privy 
seal,  34  Edward  1.  A.D.  130^  directed  to  fit  up  one  of  the  turrets 
of  the  castle  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  therein  to  build  a  strong 
eage  of  lattice  woiic,  constructed  with  stout  posts  and  barres,  and 
wtll  strengthened  with  iron }  this  cage  to  be  so  contrived,  that  the 
countess  might  have  the  convenience  of  a  privy,  proper  care  being 
tdcen  that  it  did  not  lessen  the  security  of  her  person :  in  this  cage 
the  countess  was  to  be  kept,  without  being  suffered  to  go  out  on 
any  account  whatsoever,  and  also  to  be  prevented  from  speaking 
^ith  !my  person,  Scotch  or  English,  except  the  kesper  of  the  castle, 
and  a  woman  or  two  of  the  town  c^  Rerwir'.,  appo'    ed  by  him  to 
deliver  her  food ;  the  keeper  to  be  answerable  for  tl  e  safe  keeping 
of  her  body.     The  sister  of  Robert  Bruce  was  prisoner  at  the  same 
time,  and  treated  in  the  same  mannei.  "< 

In  the  directions  given  by  Edward  I.  A.D.  1306,  respcciing  the 

confinement  of  the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce:  arrong     jc  servants 

allowed  is  the  following  j  and  ako  let  her  ■:     ^  a  'uot-boy  to 


(i)  A.D.  1350,  34  Ed.  III.  That  Iting  granted  his  pauport  f '  ^  fifteen  j  enons,  serrant* 
to  the  Earl  of  £u,  to  to  France  and  to  return  to  England  (in  war  or  peace)  for  the  pus^ 
pose  of  procuring  moi.ey  for  his  ransom,  and  other  business.    Rymer,  tom.y,  f  ^688. 

(k)  JeOk  b  fevrt  dt.  S.  Rem.  Hut.  dc  C.  VI.  fagt  137  and  iz8. 
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remain  In  her  chamber)  one  that  shall  be  sober,  and  iiQt  a  rk^Hf 
one,  to  make  her  bed,  and  to  do  other  thing?  Toquired  lor  hsr 
chamber.  From  the  same  authority  it  appoars  that  a  child*  ihc 
heir  of  Mar,  was  excused  wearmg  fetters  an  account  of  his  tender 
age,  which  strongly  implies  that  it  was  customary  to  fetter  prir 
soners  of  war  (  and  this  receives  some  farther  a>nfinnation  from  4 
subsequent  order  in  the  rngn  of  Edward  III.  whereby  Thomas  d( 
Bodeitone,  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Gbucester,  soon  after  the  invar 
sion  and  destruction  of  Winchelsea,  was  directed  to  keep  the  Count 
de  Juny  the  King's  prisoner  in  the  said  town  of  Olouoester,  carer 
fully,  'vithout  irons,  unless  on  just  cause  of  suspicion }  none  of 
bis  attendants  were  to  remain  in  the  said  town  pr  castle  with  h'un» 
except  one  for  the  purpose  of  pr  viding  and  dressing  his  victualSf 
which  was  t  be  taken  to  the  castle  gate  by  a  servant  deputed  by 
the  said  keeper,  who  was  tp  deliver  it  to  the  count,  and  tQ  attend 
on  him  I  the  usual  oath  taken  by  other  pnsoners  was  direpted  to 
be  administered  to  him,  if  he  refused  to  take  it,  the  keeper  to 
guard  him  at  his  peril,  and  as  he  would  answer  to  the  Hingt  and 
;,  D.  1347,  ir  t  e  aist  of  the  same  reign,  the  King  by  his  wfh  to 
tl  Archbis!  ^t  of  Canterbury,  William  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Rictiard  de  brafford,  and  Peter  de  Gildesburgh,  commands,  that 
they  se  the  l^ord  Tankervill,  thsm  lately  taken  in  the  wars  in 
France,  to  b<*  strictly  confined  in  some  strong  and  well  walled 
place,  so  tha>  c  may  not  speak  or  communicate  by  writing  wilji 
any  one  without  hts  (the  King's)  especial  licence,  and  that  his 
servants  or  attendants  should  not  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  that 
place }  a  like  writ  was  directed  to  Thomas  Hc^Uand  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Eu,  constable  of  France  ^1).  z 

Anno  1543,  35  Henry  VIII.  Thomas  Lord  Audeky,  of  Walden, 
Chancellor  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Stej^en  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Thomas  Bishop  of  Westminster,  William  Lord 
St.  John,  and  Sir  John  Gagt  Knt.  commissioners  appointed  by 
King  Henry  VJII.  treated  with  the  Earl  of  Glencairne,  George 
Douglas,  William  Hamilton,  and  divers  others  deputed  as  com- 


(1)  Rymer,  tom.T.p.558. 
n    2 
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nuNionen,  proctors,  orators,  and  ambassadors  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotland,  then  a  minor,  and  with  the  advice  of  James  Earl  of 
Arreyn,  governor  of  the  realm  during  the  Queen's  minority,  for 
the  ransom  of  divers  Scottish  prisoners,  when  they  settled  thdr 
ransoms  at  difterent  sums,  from  looo/.  to  loo/.  sterling (m)}  **  and 
it  was  farthermore  covenanted,  that  in  case  such  presoners  of 
England  as  have  their  rawnsomes  to  be  taxed  in  Scotland,  shall 
be  there  seased  and  taxed  in  their  rawnsomes  after  a  lower  rate 
and  moderation  than  the  sumes  of  rawnsome  before  limited  and 
taxed}  they  shall  be  abated  and  diminished  agreeably,  portion  for 
portion  alike,  and  that  the  said  prisoners  of  Scotland  shall  be 
used  with  such  gentlenes  as  is  shewed  unto  the  Englishmen 
prisoners  there. 

"  And  further  it  was  agreed,  that  at  such  tyme  as  the  hostages 
of  Scotland  shall  be  delivered,  at  the  same  tyme  the  prisoners  of 
Scotland  giving  bonde  by  obligation  for  the  payment  of  their 
rawnsome  at  convenyant  dales,  with  their  owne  promise  to  yelde 
themself  prisoners  if  they  breke  theire  saide  dales  of  payment,  with 
a  writing  also  of  the  Govemour  of  Scotlande,  conteyninge  his 
promise  to  upholde  and  mainteigne  the  saide  bondes  and  promises  j 
this  doom,  the  prisoners  of  Scotland  shal  be  at  that  day,  and  from 
thence  forwarde,  accompted  free  of  the  captivitie }  provided  always 
that  the  Englishmen,  prisoners  in  Scotland,  be  used  in  all  thingis 
after  the  same  sortee,  meaning  oonly  in  the  covenante  such  pri> 
soners  Englishmen  as  were  taken  by  the  King  of  Scots  lieft.  or 
others,  and  were  to  be  specially  deteigned  as  notable  prisoners." 
'"■'■  In  witness  of  this  covenant  and  agreement,  both  parties  sub- 
scribed and  sealed  those  indentures. 

,  By  the  feudal  system  all  the  tenants,  vassals  of  a  lord,  were 
obliged  to  contribute  towards  his  ransom,  if  taken  prisoner  of  war: 
thus  King  Richard  I.  levied  an  aid  fw  the  ransom  of  his  person 
when  he  was  taken  and  imprisoned  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land.    The  tenants  in  capite,  both  barons  and  knights,  paid  it 

(m)  The  Earl  of  Caueli*  wu  rated  loool.  iterliog,  the  Earl  of  Glencainw  the  laine,  the 
Lord  Somerwdl  looo  marki. 
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under  the  liftme  of  icutage  or  escutage,  so  called  from  its  being 
assessed  at  XXs.  per  scutum  or  for  each  knight'i  fee,  at  the  same 
time  a  payment  was  also  ntaUe  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  name 
of  hidage. 

Inferior  lords  of  seigneuries  had  the  same  aids  as  the  King. 
John  de  Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Scots,  whilst  he  was  in  the  King's  service  in  the  field,  had  the 
King's  letters  directed  to  all  his  tenants  requesting  them  to  pay 
reasonable  aid,  there  called  a  subsidy,  for  his  ransom  according  to 
their  ability,  and  the  quantity  of  their  respective  tenures,  to  which, 
said  the  record,  they  were  bound  as  well  by  natural  equity  as  by 
the  duty  of  their  fealty. 

The  expence  of  keeping  the  King's  prisoners  of  war  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  wherein  they  were  confined, 
and  charged  in  their  accounts  at  the  exchequer.  A  number  of 
instances  of  writs  directing  them  to  advance  different  sums  on  this 
account  out  of  the  profits  of  their  bailiwicks  occur  in  Rymer. 
Probably  these  expences  were  repaid  by  the  prisoners,  with  their 
r«nsom. 

The  usual  sum  was  from  one  shilling  to  six-pence  per  diem,  for 
men  of  rank }  for  a  knight  rbur-pence,  and  for  his  robe  twenty-five 
shillings  per  annum }  ordinary  prisoners  were  allowed  three-pence 
and  two-pence,  with  a  mark  for  their  annual  clothing. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  delivered  to  the  sheriff  of  SoutJi- 
ampton  to  be  kept  in  Winchester  castle,  his  allowance  for  his  own 
expences  six-pence  per  diem,  for  one  valet  serving  him  three-pence, 
one  boy  likewise  in  his  service  three-halfpence,  and  one  chaplain 
to  celebrate  mass  to  him  one  penny  and  a  halfpenny  by  the 
day,  which  chaplain,  valet,  and  boy,  were  to  be  chosen  from 
such  as  might  be  trusted,  and  for  whom  the  sheriff  would  be 
answerable. 

In  other  matters  the  sheriff  was  authorised  to  use  such  other 
means  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  said  bishop  as  he  thought  ne^ 
cessary.  The  same  allowance  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
confined  in  Portchester  castle.    The  Abbot  of  Stone,  a  rebel,  was 
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Erected  to  be  kept  in  a  strong  part  of  Winchester  castle  with  iron; 
fetters  on  his  feet*.  ^ 

With  this  article  the  author  begs  leave  to  conclude  his  work, 
having,  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities,  endeavoured  to  complete  the^ 
plan  proposed  in  the  advertisement :  for  the  feults  and  errors,  par- 
ticularly the  typographical  onesi  he  relies  on  the  candour  and 
indulgence  of  his  readers,  as  he  can  assure  them  they  were  not 
caused  by  negligence  or  inattention ;  industry  being  the  only 
merit  he  pretends  to  claim,  except  that  of  having  brought  for- 
ward and  preserved  from  oblivion,  many  curious  manuscripts  and 
scarce  printed  books  r^pecting  the  Military  Antiquities  of  this 
kingdom.  ^.i'^^)^hhm'- 

*  Intead  of  noMm,  the  uaual  mode  of  Uberatiog  priiopers  of  war  it  now  by  exchange,- 
of  nu'i  for  man,  and  officer  for  officer,  of  the  same  rank  reciprocally,  when  there  are  such  to 
exchange :  otherwise  it  is  arranged  by  a  cartel  {  and  there  are  resident  commissaries  from  the 
powers  at  war  to  see  it  duly  put  in  execution.  In  England  the  care  of  the  prisoners  ia 
under  the  maiageinent  of  the  transport  board.  Each  government  cn^iges  tc  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  subjects,  tJiat  are  kept  as  prisoners  in  a  foreign  country.  Ransom,  how- 
ever, still  continues  to  be  practised  at  sea,  particularly  in  the  captures  made  by  private  ships 
of  war. 

Frequently  oSicert,  when  prisoners  of  war,  are  allowed  to  go  at  large,  within  a  certain 
diitrict,  on  their  parole  of  honour  not  to  go  beyond  the  limited  boundary ;  and  sometime* 
they  are  even  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country,  on  the  same  parole  of  honour,  not 
to  serve  till  they  are  regularly  exchanged.  Some  late  regulation  -.r  this  head  may  be  tee* 
in  the  Appendix* 
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^:^*#rrwsl|ylil^?*H^^*    NUMBER  I.  -^^^ '■'■■   •^^';^^'^" 

,?^ ,- ^>m$r9^^'^*^'-  ^^  Antient  Musketeer^   -v^;-   .^.  -.,:..i. 

'T^HE  following  extract  from  a  military  treatise,  written  in  the 
'^^  year  1619,  exhibits  a  striking  delineation  of  the  musketeer  of 
those  days  (a) :  *'  Thwefore  a  souldier  must  either  accu&tome  him- 
selfe  to  beare  a  peece  or  pike :  if  he  bear  a  peece,  then  must  he  first 
learn  to  hold  the  same,  to  accommodate  his  match  betweene  his 
two  foremost  fingers  and  his  thombe,  and  to  plant  the  great  end  on 
his  breast  with  a  gallant  souldier-like  grace:  and  being  ignorant, 
to  the  intent  he  may  be  more  encouraged,  let  him  acquaint  him- 
self first  with  the  firing  of  touch-powder  in  his  panne,  and  so  by 
degrees  both  to  shoote  off,  to  bow  and  beare  up  his  body,  and  so 
consequently  to  attaine  to  the  levell  and  practise  of  an  assured  and 
serviceable  shot,  readily  charge,  and  with  a  comely  couch  discharge, 
making  choise  at  the  same  instant  of  his  marke,  with  a  quick  and 
vigilant  eie.  His  flaske  and  touch  box  must  keepe  his  powder, 
his  purse  and  mouth  his  bullets ;  in  skirmish  his  left  hand  must 
hold  his  match  and  peece,  and  the  right  hand  use  the  office  of 
charging  and  discharging. 

(a)  England's  Trainings  and  plainly  demonstrating  the  dutie  of  a  private  souldier,  with 
the  office  of  each  serenkll  officer  belonging  to  a  foot  company,  and  the  martiall  lawes  of  the 
field ;  as  also  the  office  and  charge  of  a  colonell ;  the  exercise  of  trayning  or  drilling ;  with 
diverse  other  necessary  and  profitable  disciplined  notes  and  observations :  by  Edward  Davies, 
geDtleman,  16191  pt4. 
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I  Being  against  the  enemie,  whilst  with  an  indented  course  he  doth 
travell  his  plaine  ground,  or  else  takes  advantage  of  his  place  and 
invasion,  as  under  the  saic^ard  of  a  trench,  the  back  of  a  ditch, 
old- wall,  or  tree,  or  such  like  -,  let  him  ever  first  load  his  peece 
with  powder  out  of  his  flaske,  then  with  her  bullet,  and  last  with 
amuring  and  touch-powder,  foreseeing  ever  that  the  panne  be  cleane, 
the  cover  close,  and  the  tulch-hole  wide,  or  else  well  proind  :  so  that 
still  observing  modest  order  in  his  traverse,  neither  over  slow  nor 
over  speedy,  to  the  entent  he  become  not  each  man's  marke  through 
his  sluggishnesse,  nor  run  himself  out  of  breath  through  his  own 
rashnesse,  for  the  most  parte  keeping  hiis  side  towards  his  enemie : 
let  him  discharge  going,  but  never  standing ;  so  shall  he  the  better 
shunne  the  enimies  shot,  and  chuse  his  assured  advantage.  A 
souldier  ought  to  be  careful  that  his  furniture  be  good,  substantial!, 
and  staunclie  from  raine,  the  charge  of  his  flaske  just  for  his  peece, 
and  the  spring  quick  and  sharpe :  the  pipe  of  his  touch-box  some- 
what wide,  that  the  powder  may  have  free  passage,  which  other- 
wise would  choak  up.  .     , 

In  time  of  marching  and  travelling  by  the  way,  let  him  keepe  a 
paper  in  his  panne  and  tutch-hole,  and  in  wet  weather  have  a  case 
•for  his  peece,  somewhat  portable,  or  else  of  necessitie  he  must  keepe 
the  same  from  wet  under  his  arm-hole  or  cassocke,  or  by  some 
other  invention  free  from  damage  of  the  weather,  and  his  match  in 
his  pocket,  onely  that  except  which  he  burnes :  and  that  likewise 
so  close  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  or  some  artificiall  pipe  of  pewter 
hanging  at  his  girdle,  as  the  coale  by  wet  or  water  go  not  out. 

It  is  moreover  requisite,  that  a  souldier  keepe  his  cocke  with  oyle 
free  in  falling,  and  his  peece  bright  without  rusting ;  neither  must 
he  v"mt  his  necessarie  tooles,  as  a  scowrer,  tirebale  and  worme, 
having  every  one  a  vice  to  turne  into  the  end  of  the  scouring  sticke, 
so  that  if  thorough  wet  v/eather  or  any  other  accident,  his  peece 
will  not  be  discharged,  the  skilful  souldier  may  with  his  tircball 
pull  out  his  bullet  with  the  worme,  the  paper,  and  wet  powder,  and 
with  his  scourer  make  his  peece  cleane  within.  His  scourer  must  be 
trimmed  on  the  end  with  a  linen  cloth  of  sufficient  substance,  there- 
with tp  make  cleane  the  cannon  of  his  peece  within.    The  one  end  of 
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his  scouring  stick  ought  to  have  a  round  end  of  bone  of  just  bignesse 
with  the  mouth  of  his  peece,  therewithal!  at  his  pleasure,  to  rarame 
in  powder  and  paper,  or  instead  of  p^pei ,  suche  softe  haire  as  they 
stuff  saddles  wtthall,  the  danger  whereof  is  not  like;  but  this  the 
soldier  must  use  when  time  permits.  During  the  time  of  his  ser* 
vice  let  him  ever  have  a  diligent  care  to  kecpe  his  peece  cleane  and 
bright  within,  and  once  a  fortnight,  or  at  least  once  a  month,  take 
out  the  breech,  and  throroughly  view  and  wash  the  barrell  within, 
to  see  whether  it  hath  any  flawes,  bracket,  chambers,  frettings,  or 
ruptures,  which  would  endanger  the  breaking  thereof,  especially  if 
before  hand  the  end  of  his  bare  scourer  hath  given  him  any  cause 
to  suspect  such  faults,  to  the  intent  he  may  change  the  same  for  a 
new  for  feare  of  spoiling  himselfe.    «^v      ^rvvu       ...      ,?/r;v 

He  that  loves  the  safetie  of  his  owne  person,  and  delights  in  the 
goodness  and  beautie  of  a  peece,  let  him  alwayes  make  choice  of 
one  that  is  double  breeched,  and  if  it  be  possible  a  Myllan  peece, 
for  they  be  of  tough  and  perfect  temper,  light,  square,  and  biggeof 
breech,  and  very  strong  where  the  powder  doth  lie,  and  where  the 
violent  force  of  the  fire  doth  consist,  and  notwithstanding  thinne 
at  the  end. 

Our  English  peeces  approach  very  neare  unto  them  in  goodnesse 
and  beautie  (their  heavinesse  only  excepted),  so  that  they  be  made 
of  purpose,  and  not  one  of  these  common  sale  peeces  with  round 
barrels,  whereunto  a  beaten  souldier  will  have  great  respect,  and 
choose  rather  to  pay  double  money  for  a  good  peece,  than  to  spare 
his  purse  and  endanger  himselfe. 

But  to  rctume  to  my  matter }  ht  a  souldier  have  hanging  ever  at 
the  strings  of  his  tutch  box,  or  some  other  readie  part  of  his  garment, 
a  couple  of  proyning  pinnes  at  the  least,  that  if  by  fortune  the  tutch 
hole  of  his  peece  be  stopped  or  furred  up,  hee  may  therewith  both 
make  his  pan  cleane,  and  yeeld  a  ready  passage,  t*iat  the  fire  may 
have  her  course,  by  incorporating  both  the  tutch-pouder  without 
and  the  corn-pouder  within  together  (b).     But  a  reydy  souldier 

(b)  This  passage  shews  that  the  touch-powder  contained  in  the  primer  was  mealed,  or  what 
was  fbrmerlv  called  serpentine  powder. 
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will  alw£ues  foresee  that  the  tutch-hole  be  so  wide  as  the  pouder 
without  in  the  pan  may  have  free  concourse  to  that  within  the 
peece,  thereby  to  hasten  more  speedy  discharge,  considering  a  soul- 
dier  cannot  have  leisure  and  commodity  to  proine  his  peece  at  all 
times,  but  must  of  necessitie  use  a  great  dexterity.  ' 

If  But  since  I  am  falne  into  the  speech  of  a  quicke  charge  and 
nimble  discharge,  I  will  by  way  declare  the  opinion  of  certaine 
nations  thierein.  -a.^ws^yjiitiKr--  fj^r-'^;,' ^ft;"-r;-- 

Experience  of  late  daies  hath  taught  us,  that  those  nations  which 
foUowe  the  warres  invent  every  way  how  they  may  endomage  the 
enemie  in  7.11  their  enterprises,  but  especially  in  skirmish,  which  for 
the  most  parte  consists  in  shot,  and  by  such  as  can  with  the  eye  of 
his  minde  make  an  assured  levell,  and  with  a  nimble  discharge  both 
choose  out  and  kill  his  enemie. 

And  therefore  those  souldiers  which  in  our  time  have  beene  for 
the  most  part  levied  in  the  low  countries,  especially  those  of  Artoys 
and  Henault,  called  by  the  generall  name  of  Wallownes,  have  used 
to  hang  about  their  neckes,  upon  a  baudricke  or  border,  or  at  their 
girdles,  certaine  pipes,  which  they  call  charges,  of  copper  and  tin, 
made  with  covers,  which  they  thinke  in  skirmish  to  bee  the  more 
readie  way.  But  the  Spaniard  dispising  that  order  doth  altogether 
use  his  ilaske. 

The  Frenchman  both  charge  and  flaske.  But  some  of  our  Eng- 
lish nation  their  pocket  j  which  in  respect  of  the  danger ,  of  the 
sparks  of  their  match,  the  uncertaine  charge,  the  expence  and  spoile 
of  pouder,  the  discommoditie  of  wet,  I  account  more  apt  for  the 
show  of  a  triumph  and  wanton  skirmish  before  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, then  fit  for  the  field  in  a  day  of  service  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy:  and  in  like  sort  the  charge  which  either  doth  shed  and 
loose  his  powder,  whilst  a  souldier  doth  traverse  his  ground,  or  else 
is  so  doddered  and  rammed  together,  that  he  shall  be  forced  some 
times  to  faile  of  halfe  his  charge.  Therefore  I  conclude  v/ilh  the 
Spaniard,  that  a  good  flaske  is  that  which  is  most  warlike  and 
ready  in  scvice,  without  the  curious  help  of  any  extraordinary 
invention, 
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One  of  the  greatest  helpes  consists  in  ponder  and  match:  for'tf 
souldier  must  ever  buy  his  pov.der  sharpe  in  taste,  well  incorporate 
with  saltpeter,  and  not  full  of  coole-dust.    Let  him  accustome  to 
drie  his  pouder,  if  hee  can  in  the  sunne,  first  sprinkled  over  withl^ 
aqua  vitsc,  or  strong  claret  wine.    Let  him  make  his  tutch-pouder, 
being  finely  sarsed  and  sifted,  with  quick-pale,  wluch  is  to  be 
bought  at  the  pouder  makers  or  apothecaries :  and  let  his  match ' 
be  boiled  in  ashes-lye  and  pouder,  that  it  will  both  burne  well, 
carrie  a  long  coale,  and  that  will  not  breake  off  with  the  touch  of 
your  finger.    The  preparations  will  at  the  first  touch  give  fire,  and' 
procure  a  violent,  speedy,  and  thundering  discharge.    Some  use 
brimstone  finely  powdered  in  their  tutch-pouder,  but  that  furs  and 
stops  up  your  breech  and  tutch-hole.  ;r.  :vtjyn  iinmir  <;|i' 

The  bullet  of  a  souldier's  peece  must  be  of  a  just  bignesse  with 
the  mouth  of  the  ?ame,  so  that  falling  in  smoothly  it  may  drive 
down,  and  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  pouder.  Some,  contrary  to 
the  lawes  oif  the  field,  use  chaine-shot,  and  quarter-shot,  which  is 
good  in  the  defence  of  a  breach,  to  keepe  a  fortresse,  or  upon  ship-i 
board ;  but  being  daily  used  it  will  gaule  a  peece  within,  and  put  \ 
it  in  hazard  to  breake,  spe.cially  in  a  long  skirmish  where  the  barrelln 

Note,  that  after  his  peece  is  very  hoate,  let  the  souldier  if  he  can 
give  somewhat  a  lesse  charge  for  feare  of  bursting  his  peece,  unlesse 
he  have  good  triall  thereof.     If  the  stocke  of  his  peece  be  crooked,  ! 
he  ought  to  place  the  end  just  before  above  his  left  pappe;  if  long  ■ 
and  straight  as  the  Spaniards  use  them,  then  upon  the  point  of  his  c> 
right  shoulder,  using  a  stately  upright  pace  in  discharge.  J? 

It  is  not  in  vaine  to  advertise  him,  that  in  skirmish  he  must  hold  v 
his  peece  betwixt  his  thombe  and  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  which  I  '> 
account  a  sure  meane,  betwixt  griping  of  the  barrell,  and  laying  the  • 
same  onely  upon  his  foremost  finger  and  thombe  j  for  the  one  i^  ^ 
over  dangerous,  and  the  other  altogether  unsteedy.  >\: 

I  judge  it  likewise  most  convenient  for  him,  to  take  hold  of  his , 
peece  with  his  left  hand  in  that  part  of  the  wood  (wherein  the  barrell    . 
lies)  there  as  the  peece  is  of  most  equal  ballance  j  although  some    • 
accusionx  themselves  to  hold  it  just  under  the  cocke,  by  reason 
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whefeof  he  shiiU  be  enforced  to  change  his  hand,  if  he  charge  out 
of  a  fiaske,  into  the  midst  of  the  peece,  to  bring  downe  the  mouth  to 
his  fiaske,  which  is  great  delay  and  hinderance  in  skirmish.  So 
to  conclude,  he  that  meanes  to  be  accompted  a  forward  and  perfect 
goode  shot,  by  continuall  exercise  must  be  so  ready,  that  in  all 
particular  points  touching  his  peece,  pouder,  match,  bullets,  and 
the  use  of  them,  that  he  neither  be  to  seeke,  nor  grow  amazed  in 
the  furious  rage  of  Bellona's  fieiy  skirmishes,  her  sudden  surprises 
JUid  bloody  slaughter,  of  dangeroius  assaults,  of  cruel  battailes.     -  > 

The  m'vs!;et  is  to  be  used  in  all  respects  like  unto  the  hargabuse, 
save  that  m  respect  he  carries  a  double  bullet,  and  is  much  more 
weightie.  .He  useth  a  staffb  breaste  high,  in  the  one  end  a  pike  to 
pit(  ii  in  \.hc  ground,  and  in  the  other  an  iron  fbrke  to  rest  his  peece 
upo!  .v<\  a  hoale  a  little  beneath  the  same  in  the  staffe :  whereunto 
he  dota  adde  a  string,  which  tied  and  wrapped  about  his  wrest, 
yeelds  him  .j>mmodity  to  tralne  his  forke  or  staffe  after  him, 
whitest  he  in  skirmish  doth  charge  his  musket  afresh  with  pouder 
and  bullet.    :^'  •^-"  • :.'  -^^ ■  -  ■■',  ■■■ '  ■■''  ;t.r^^:i«>'  -:^-nn'-^^'■■■  ..w';''t  m  :^.«t  • 

Now  to  speak  somewhat  of  a  plkeman's  charge,  a  few  word^  shall 
Suffice,  because  I  will  not  be  over  tedious.  Let  him  leame  to  tosse 
his  pike,  couch  and  crosse  the  same,  to  receive  the  violent  charge  of 
horsemen,  tx>  front  the  furious  shocke  of  footemen,  and  be  able  to 
furnish  out  his  fight  both  afarre  off  and  neere  hand :  which  notes 
with  the  like  will  be  sufficient,  by  reason  that  he  is  for  the  most 
part  put  to  stand  in  a  maine  and  square  battaile.  Both  the  harga- 
busier  and  the  pikeman  must  weare  a  short  rapier  and  a  small 
poinado :  for  if  in  the  middest  of  encounters  and  skirmishes,  they 
be  driven  to  use  them,  their  length  is  an  occasion  they  cannot  be 
drawne,  unlesse  he  abandon  his  peece  or  pike,  wherdby  he  shall 
either  loose  his  pike,  or  want  his  rapier,  which  at  the  sera  and  close 
is  very  necessary  both  for  defence  and  offence:  contrary  to  the 
carelesse  custom  of  some  whom  I  have  scene  come  into  the  field 
without  rapier  or  dagger,  which  was  an  assured  argument,  that  their 
heeles  should  be  their  target,  and  their  shamcfuU  flight  their  safety, 
<vhen  their  pouder  was  spent. 

Now 
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Now  as  these  carelesse  persons  farre  misse  the  marke  with  over- 
great  securitie,  so  some  bring  in  a  custome  of  too  much  curiositie 
in  arming  hargabusiers,  for  besides  a  peece,  fiaske,  tutch-box,  rapier, 
and  dagger,  they  loade  them  with  a  heavie  shirt  of  male,  and  a  bur- 
ganet :  so  that  by  that  time  they  have  marched  in  the  heat  of 
sommer,  or  deepe  of  the  winter,  ten  or  twelve  English  miles,  they 
are  more  apt  to  rest,  than  ready  to  fight,  whereby  it  comes  to  passe 
that  either  the  enterprise  they  go  about,  which  requires  celerity, 
shall  become  frustrate  by  reason  of  the  stay  they  made  in  refreshing 
themselves,  or  else  they  are  in  danger  to  be  repulsed,  for  want  of 
lustinesse,  breath  and  agilitie. 

Wherefore  in  mine  opinion  it  is  not  necessary,  that  this  extraor- 
dinary arming  of  shot  should  be  used,  but  in  surprises  of  townes, 
escalades,  and  assaults  of  breeches,  to  defend  the  souldiers  heads 
from  stones,  and  such  stufie  as  they  besieged  have  prepared  to 
drive  them  from  their  enterprise.  Or  else  in  some  speciall  set 
battaile  against  the  cut  and  thrust  of  weapons :  which  exploits,  for 
that  they  be  not  so  ordinarye  as  is  the  skirmish,  so  are  these  armes 
nothing  so  necessarie,  but  rather  a  burthen,  more  beautiful  than 
bcneficiall,  and  of  greater  charge  than  the  commoditie,  specially  a 
shirt  of  male,  which  is  very  dangerous  for  fhot,  if  a  number  of 
those  small  peeces  should  bee  driven  into  a  man's  body  by  a  bullet. 

The  furniture  due  to  a  pikeman,  besides  his  pike,  rapier  and 
dagger,  consisting  of  a  common  corselet,  having  a  coUer,  curiat, 
tases,  back-part,  poldrowes,  wambrasses,  and  burganets  for  the 
head,  for  that  they  be  sufficiently  knowne,  because  I  will  not  be 
over  prolixe  upon  every  particular  point,  I  will  onely  say  thus 
much  more  touching  the  pikeman,  that  he  ought  to  have  hi«  pike 
at  the  point  and  middest  trimmed  with  handsome  tassels,  and  a 
handle,  not  so  much  for  ornament,  as  to  defend  the  souldiers 
body  from  water,  which  in  raine  doth  rmme  dovvne  alongst  the 
wood  (c). 

(c)  The  parts  of  this  quotation  describing  the  armour  and  appointments  of  the  pikeman, 
which  have  been  already  treated  of,  being  very  short,  Were  here  given,  to  avoid  breaking  the 
thrcMl  of  the  description. 
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Every  souldier  ought  to  carry  his  hargabuse,  pike,  or  halberd, 
Mjpon  that  shoulder  and  side  which  is  outward  in  ranke,  for  that 
side  which  is  discovered  inward  is  more  defended  by  the  general 
order  that  is  kept  than  any  other,  which  order  of  carrying  armes 
is  not  onely  ready  and  commodious  to  use  on  all  occasions,  but 
also  doth  make  a  gallant  shew,  and  a  general  forme  of  good  pro- 
portion and  true  prospect }  a  thing  most  necessarie  for  a  man  of 
valour  to  use  in  all  his  doings  (d). 

The  exchange  of  the  match-lock  musket  for  the  fire-lock,  fusil,  ^ 
or.  snaphaace  (e),  most  probably  was  not  made  at  the  same  time, 
throughout  the  army,  but  brought  about  by  degrees.  The  fire- 
lock seems  to  have  been  known  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
many  pieces  so  named  occur  in  the  survey  of  the  different  armouries 
and  arsenals  of  this  realm  and  its  dependencies,  taken  ist  Ed.  VI.  (f) 
but  whether  by  the  term  fire-lock,  a  wheel-lock  was  meant,  admits 
of  a  doubt ;  certainly  the  wheel-lock  is  as  much  a  fire-lock  as  the 
snaphance,  both  being  fired  by  the  collision  of  the  flint  and  steel. 
The  Duke  of  Albemarle  recommends  arming  a  dragoon  with  a 
snaphance  to  a  musket  barrel,  because  on  occasion  he  might  use  it 
on  horseback,  and  go  upon  service  in  the  night,  without  being 

discovered  by  the  light  of  his  match  (g). 

•     .t      . .,'  ..  '    ..••I'.if.'yi 

(d)  Although  the  arms  and  appoiatments  of  amiuketeer  are  here  pretty  minutely  deicribed, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Flemish  custom  for  soldiers  to  carry  their  powder  in 
•mall  caKS  of  copper,  tin,  leather,  pasteboard  or  other  substances,  wiih  'wAi  its  cover,  wa.< 
adopted  here ;  a  dozen  of  them  hung  to  a  belt  worn  over  the  left  shoulder;  was  called  a  banda- 
leer,  or  bandaleers ;  to  the  fame  belt  hung  the  bullet  bag,  flask  for  priming,  and  sometioMs 
the  spare  nutch.    These  small  cases  were  sometimes  fixed  to  a  belt  worn  round  the  waist. 

( ;)  Snaphance,  the  Dutch  name  for  a  fire-lock  ;  the  first  fire-locks  were  so  called  here. 

(f)  Greenwich,  item,  one  chamber  pece  blacke,  the  ftocke  of  redde  woode,  set  with  bone 
worke,  with  fier-Iocke  in  a  case  of  crymson  vellet.  Item,  one  longe  white  pece,  with  a  fire- 
locktf.  Item,  one  long  pece,  graven  and  guilte,  with  a  ilocke  of  redde  woode,  set  with 
white  bone,  with  a  fier-lock,  in  a  case  of  lether.  Item,  two  chamber  peeces,  guilt  and  graven, 
with  a  fierJocke,  in  a  ftocke  of  yellow  vellet,  &c.  Mr.  Brander't  MS. 

(g)  Observations  upon  Military  and  Political  Affairs,  by  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
1 67 1,  p.  27.  To  prevent  the  matches  being  seen  in  the  night,  small  metal  tubes  of  about  a 
foot  long,  big  enough  to  contain  a  match,  and  pierced  full  of  Uttle  holes  to  admit  the  air,  were 
worn  by  the  Flemish  musketteers ;  thin  contrivance  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  the  origin  of  grenadiers'  match-boxes.  These  tubes  arc  described 
by  WalhuyiKD)  in  p.  136.  of  bit  book  entitled  L'Art  Militvxe  pour  Tlnfanterie,  pub.  in 
1615. 
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The  fire- lock  musket  is  also  recommendtd  by  thfe  Earl  of  Orrery, 
in  preference  to  that  with  the  match-lock,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  War,  published  *  the  year  1677  (h),  for  which  he  gives 
these  reasons :  "  First,  it  L  exceedingly  more  ready »  for  with  the 
fire-lock  you  have  only  to  cock,  and  you  are  prepared  to  shoot ;  but 
with  your  match-lock  you  have  several  motions,  the  least  of  which 
is  as  long  a  performing,  as  but  that  one  of  the  other,  and  often- 
times much  more  hazardous;  besides,  if  you  fire  not  the  match- 
lock musket  as  soon  as  you  have  blown  your  match  (which  often; 
especially  in  hedge  fights  and  in  sieges,  you  cannot  do),  you  must 
a  second  time  blow  your  match,  or  the  ashes  it  gathers  hinders  it 
from  firing. 

Secondly,  the  match  is  very  dangerous,  dther  where  bandeleers 
are  used,  or  where  soldiers  run  hastily  in*  fight  to  the  budge- 
barrel,  to  refill  their  b^deleers }  .1  have  often  seen  ssd  instances' 
thereof;   ,■.    -^  u'-.j^..  ;    ../:,:;■..>  (X  wfirV'ii  s  ^.;^^}'•l^c)»f 'isaaer^^n 

Thirdly,  marching  in  the  nights,  to  avoid  an  enemy,  or  to  sur- 
prize one,  or  to  assault  a  fortress,  the  matches  often  discover  you, 
and  inform  the  enemy  where  you  are,  whereby  you  suffer  much, 
and  he  obtains  much.  f^v^  wf?  ruv  -   -u^si*    ,„  ,<;i>w;i. ; 

Fourthly,  in  wet  weather,  the  pan  of  the  musket  '--in^j  made 
wide  open,  for  a  while  the  rain  often  deadc  the  powder,  ana  th<! 
match  too ;  and  in  windy  weather,  blows  aw  j*  the  powder,  ere  the 
Tiiatch  can  touch  the  pan:  nay,  often  in  very  high  winds,  I  have 
seen  the  sparka  blown  from  the  match,  fire  the  musket  ere  the  sol- 
dier meant  it ;  and  either  thereby  lose  his  shot,  or  wound  or  kill 
some  one  before  him.  Whereas  in  the  firelock,  the  motion  is  so 
sudden,  that  what  makes  the  cock  fall  on  the  hammer,  strikes  the 
fire,  and  opens  the  pan  at  once.  \ 

Lastly,  to  omit  many  other  reasons,  the  quantity  of  match  used 
in  an  army,  does  much  add  to  the  baggage,  and  being  of  a  very  dry 
quality,  naturally  draws  the  moisture  of  the  u..,  which  makes  it 
relax,  and  consequently  less  fit,  though  carried  ia  close  waggons : 


(h)  Captain  Smith,  in  his  Military  Dictionary,  says,  fireJocks  were  first  made  use  of  in 
1690,  when  mutch-locks  were  univ.rsally  disused  ;  but  he  does  not  cite  any  authority  for  thit 
assertion. 

but 
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but  if  you  march  without  waggons,  ♦^^r  'r -^tch  is  the  more  exposed  j 
and  without  bcmg  dried  again  in  ovens,  is  but  of  half  the  use  which 
otherwise  \t  would  be  of:  r.^d  which  is  full  as  bad,  the  skeans  you 
{^ve  the  corporals,  and  the  links  you  give  the  private  soldiers  (of 
which  near  an  enemy,  or  on  the  ordinary  guard  duty,  they  must 
never  be  unfurnished),  if  they  lodge  in  huts  or  tents }  or  if  they 
keep  guard  in  the  open  field  (as  most  often  it  happens)  all  the  match 
for  instant  service  is  too  often  rendered  uncertain  or  useless }  no- 
th<>nf;  of  all  which  can  be  said  of  the  flint,  but  much  of  it  to  the 
contraiy. 

'f  And  then  the  soldiers  generally  wearing  th«r  links  of  match  near 
the  bottom  of  the  belt,  on  which  their  bandaleers  are  fastened,  in 
wet  weather  generally  spoil  the  match  they  have,  and  if  they  are  to 
fight  on  a  sudden,  and  in  the  rain,  you  lose  the  use  of  your  small 
shot,  which  is  sometimes  of  irreparable  prgudice.'* 
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The  High  Constable. 


.    ..      ,    .      .    .f 

•  ''Ji-".::x'^ 

•  '*  /r.yl 
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.    ■  vJi'>iv,    ^   ' 

*/     •.-,  •;.<^ 

the  chamber  of 

by  virtue  of  his 

P'XTRACT  from  the  Titles  of  Bo'rb 
■'^  accounts  in  Paris. 

These  are  the  rights  of  the  constable  Oi  4, 1 
qflicc. 

First,  The  constable  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  most  secret  and  in- 
timate of  the  King's  council  j  and  the  King  ought  not  to  order  any 
feat  of  war,  without  the  council  of  the  constable,  if  he  can  be  pre- 
sent to  give  his  advice.  .  -       ^   ->.;..:;      .  ,    ,.         . > 

Item,  the  constable  should  have  a  lodging  at  court,  or  whei'ever 
the  King  shall  be. 

Item,  If  the  King  goes  to  the  army,  the  constable  may  go  on  an 
expedition  as  often  as  he  pleases,  without  his  proper  establishment 
of  followers,  the  King  being  obliged  to  furnish  him  with  a  guard, 
whether  he  be  with  the  same  part  of  the  army  as  the  King,  or  with 
another ;  and  his  retainers  shall  mount  no  guards,  unless  at  his 
will  i  and  he  shall  post  the  guards,  when  mounted  by  knights  (i). 

Item,  If  a  fortress  or  castle  is  taken  by  storm,  or  shall  surrender, 
the  horses,  harness,  provisions,  and  all  other  things  found  therein, 
belong  to  the  constable,  excepting  gold  and  prisoners,  which lielong 
to  tht  King  i  and  the  artillery  to  the  master  of  the  cross-bows. 

Item,  If  the  constable  goes  out  on  an  expedition,  whether  with 
or  without  the  King  (provided  it  be  in  the  King's  army),  he,  the 
constable,  may  take  ten  men  at  arms  from  each  battail,  to  accom- 
pany him,  except  from  that  of  the  King. 

Item,  The  constable  serving  in  the  King's  wars,  with  or  without 
him,  ought  to  cause  his  war-horses  and  those  of  his  companions, 

(i)  The  knighti  only  mounted  guard  on  some  particular  occasions,  and  it  was  meant  as  an 
honour  to  that  body,  that  the  constable  was  to  post  their  guard  and  attend  its  mounting. 

VOL.  II.  s  and 
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and  all  the  people  of  the  household,  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
marshal }  and  the  price  set  on  them  by  the  marshal,  shall  be  restored 
by  the  King. 

Item,  No  one  shall  have  any  cogniz.'^nce,  authority,  lordship  or 
judgment,  on  any  of  the  suite  of  the  constable,  except  himself,  and 
the  masters  of  his  household. 

Item,  Whenever  the  King  is  at  war,  the  constable  shall  have  a 
day's  pay  of  all  persons  receiving  wages,  or  who  are  to  have  a  cer- 
tain sum  instead  thereof  (k). 

Any  one  changing  his  establishment  for  another,  the  constable 
shall  again  have  of  him  a  day's  pay  (1). 

Item,  If  the  constable  rides  out  on  an  expedition,  everything 
tiken  by  him  or  his  household  is  his,  except  gold  and  prisoners, 
which  belong  to  the  King. 

Item,  Every  day  that  the  King  rides  forth  armed  at  all  points 
for  assault  or  battle,  the  constable  shall  have  an  hundred  livres, 
but  if  his  legs  only  are  armed,  he  shall  have  but  fifty  j  and  if  se- 
veral horses  are  brought  to  the  King  fo'*  some  feat  of  arms  on  that 
day,  after  the  King  has  chosen  one,  the  constable  shall  take  the 
second. 

>  Item,  In  all  legal  duels  within  the  kingdom,  the  constable  shall 
guard  the  parties,  and  take  their  oaths ;  and  if  any  part  of  their 
armour  shall  fall  in  the  field,  it  belongs  to  the  constable;  and  he 
may  stop  them,  or  cause  them  to  proceed  or  cease  at  his  direction ; 
and  the  lances,  swords,  and  armour  of  the  dead  horses  are  his 
perquisites. 

Item,  The  constable  being  on  service  in  the  King's  war,  all  his 
expences  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  King. 

Item,  All  military  persons  in  the  army  are  to  obey  the  constable, 
and  such  orders  as  he  shall  have  caused  to  be  proclaimed }  and  if 
any  one  receiving  pay  shall  depart  from  the  army  contrary  to  his 
will,  or  without  his  leave,  his  horses  and  arms  shall  be  forfeited  to 


(k)  Probably  one  day's  pay  in  the  year  was  meant,  though  not  expressed. 

(1)  Changing  of  establishment,  may  mean  either  exchange  of  garrison,  or  quitting  one 
banner  to  engage  under  another,  perhaps  on  superior  rank  or  p*yi  in  which  ciie>  the  wcond 
day'a  pay  was  a  kind  of  fee  on  promotion,  "tr  •  ■"•"  ,"•"•"■•'>' «""  ••■'.■"  >t.-i-  '  ■  -  ^. 

■  -  him, 
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all  his 


him, 


him,  the  said  constable,  and  the  body  of  the  ofiender  remain  at  the 
King's  disposals 

Item,  Ndther  the  marsschal  nor  the  master  of  the  cross-bow-men, 
shall  undertake  any  feat  of  arms  for  the  King's  service,  either  ki 
the  army,  or  in  garrison,  without  consulting  the  constable,  and 
obtaining  his  assent. 

Item,  In  all  places  where  castles  or  tortresses  are  taken,  if  the 
King  is  not  present,  the  banner  of  the  constable  shall  be  the  first 
planted  on  them ;  and  for  each  of  his  two  banners,  the  bearers  are 
to  have  one  hundred  pence  of  the  King :  and  if  the  King  is  present, 
his  banners  always  go  foremost,  and  those  of  the  constable  follow 
them }  but  the  bearers  in  that  case  have  no  perquisite. 

Item,  In  all  places  where  the  King  shaU  be  present,  all  pro« 
clamations  shall  be  made  in  his  name,  or  that  of  his  constable, 
without  naming  any  other  persons. 

Item,  Where  the  constable  shall  be  presoit  in  the  King's  wars, 
whether  with  or  without  him,  every  seijeant  of  arms  shall  attend 
him  and  obey  his  orders  (m). 

<  Item,  If  a  seijeant  at  arms  shall  misbehave,  the  constabld  may 
take  away  his  mace,  and  suspend  his  service}  in  which  case  the  King 
ought  not  to  restore  him,  until  the  constable  had  related  to  him  the 
cause  of  deprivation. 

Item,  When  the  King  is  at  his  coronation  at  Rheims,  the  con- 
stable ought  to  be  lodged  at  the  moulinet,  before  Notre  Dame  j 
and  should  send  the  men  at  arm&  to  fetch  the  ampulla,  or  vessel 
holding  the  holy  oil,  and  go  with  them  ai^  ccmvoy  them  back."     ' 

Here  follows  another  piece,  containing  the  prerogative  (^  the 
constable  also  preserved  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  in 
the  register,  entitled  PAxtR.fol.  183. 

^  "  I.  The  constable  is  superior  to  all  6ther  persons  in  the  army 
excepting  the  King.  If  there  are  dukes,  barons,  counts,  knights, 
esquires,  horse  or  foot  soldiers,  of  what  estate  soever,  they  must 
obey  him. 

(m)  Theie  serjeantt  at  arms  were  the  King's  bodj-guard,  and  all  of  them  gentlemen ;  thrir 
officers,  who  were  persons  of  high  rank,  probably  made  a  diiScnIty  to  receive  the  constdile's 
orders,  when  the  King  was  in  the  camp,  which  difficulty  might  have  caused  this  reguktion. 

s  s  II.     Item  , 
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II.  Item,  The  mareschals  of  the  army  are  under  him,  and  have 
their  distinct  offices  of  receiving  men  at  arms,  dukes,  counts, 
barons,  knights  and  esquires,  and  their  companions  (n);  but 
cannot,  nor  ought  not,  to  go  out  on  any  expedition,  nor  order 
any  battle,  without  the  direction  of  the  constable,  nor  make  any 
ban  or  proclamation,  without  the  commands  of  the  King  or 
constable. 

III.  Item,  The  constable  shall  order  all  battles,  expeditions, 
and  establishments  of  posts,  both  in  the  field  and  garrisons  (o). 

IV.  Item,  Whenever  the  army  moves  from  one  place  to 
another,  the  constable  takes  and  delivers  by  his  right,  their  different 
stations  in  the  troops,  to  the  King,  and  other  officers  of  the  army» 
immediately  after  the  master  of  the  cross-bows,  and  then  the  bat- 
talions, and  the  mareschal  should  be  in  his  battail  (p)." 

This  matter,  which  (says  Pere  Daniel)  is  expressed  in  an  obscure 
iranner,  is  explained  by  an  ancient  manuscript  in  my  possession, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  an  ordonance  of  Phillip  le  Bel,  of  the  year 
1306,  touching  the  gages  of  Battailles.  Many  other  matters 
are  there  treated,  and  among  them  is  this  title,  "  Ordonance 
of  the  King  when  he  goes  with  the  army."  The  contents  are  as 
follows: 

**  When  the  King  takes  the  field  v^*  *«  the  army,  he  ought  to 
march  in  battalia;  and  first,  the  const:  ihould  comiT>and  forth 
the  scouts,  who  should  be  good  soldiers  and  well  mounted }  after 
them  a  mareschal,  or  other  vailliant  man,  leading  a  squadi'on  of 
choice  men,  having  a  sufficient  number  of  archers,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  scouts ;  and  there  should  be  the  masters  of  offices,  pre- 
vosts,  fourriers,  and  their  people,  for  distributing  quarters }  after 
these  comes  the  constable  in  the  van-guard,  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  barons  and  good  soldiers }  and  there  are  their  pennons, 
banners,  and  standards,  and  their  body  of  archers  who  go  before. 


(n)  Probably  in  order  to  assign  their  quarters  in  garrison,  or  ground  in  a  camp. 

(o)  Establies.    This  word,  in   the  old  French,  signifies  as  well  posts  in  the  field,  as 
garrisons. 

(p)  Battail  was  an  ancient  miCtary  term  for  an  indefinite  body  of  men;  armies  were  fre- 
quenUy  divided  into  three  battles. 
■..■.:-:.i-      f  r  'After 
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After  them  comes  the  master  of  the  cross-bows,  with  the  archers 
then  comes  the  first  esquire  of  the  esquiery  (q),  who  carries,  ov 
causes  to  be  carried,  the  royal  standard,  until  it  is  wanted  for 
service}  and  after  him  are  the  pages  on  barded  war  horses  (r),  and 
the  King's  horses,  who  bear  rich  bacinets,  helmets,  lances,  salades  and 
hats ;  after  them  come  the  trumpets,  and  then  the  King's  banner, 
which  the  first  chamberlain,  surrounded  by  Kings  of  arms,  heralds, 
and  pursuivants  is  to  bear,  or  cause  to  be  borne,  till  it  is  wanted 
for  service }  after  all  these  comes  the  King  in  person,  accompanied 
by  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  princes,  and  other  noble  and  power- 
ful men ;  and  the  first  groom  carver  (s)  should  be  next  behind  him 
carrying  his  penon,  which  should  move  to  and  fro  every  where  the 
King  goes,  in  order  that  every  one  may  know  where  he  is}  and  the 
banner,  pennon,  and  standard  horses  are  at  the  corfclusion  of  the 
campaign,  the  right  of  those  who  have  borne  those  ensigns,  the 
two  wings  of  the  corps  de  battail,  and  their  archers,  should  be 
commanded  by  two  princes,  admirals,  or  mareschals,  or  other  wise 
and  vailliant  captains,  who  should  speedily  send  some  good  and  able 
cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the  way  and  country;  after  all  these  comes 
the  rear  guard,  commanded  by  a  duke,  count,  or  mareschal,  well 
accompanied  by  vailliant  men,  and  the  archers  belonging  to  them, 
who  behind  them  should  have  a  little  square  (t)  of  good  troops,  and 
after  them  some  horsemen  well  mounted,  to  prevent  their  being 
attacked  in  the  rear. 

By  this  extract  may  be  clearly  seen  what  is  confusedly  told  in 
the  preceding  article,  shewing  in  what  manner  the  constable,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  and  of  his  right,  assigned  to  the  King  and  the 
officers  the  post  each  should  hold  in  the  march  of  the  army.  First 
of  all  the  constable  made  a  detachment  which  marched  before  the 
armv ;  and  in  that  detachment  were  the  fouriers  and  other  officers 
destined  to  distribute  the  ground  in  the  place  where  the  camp  was 
to  be  formed.  u ;?»  , 


(q)  Escuvyer  d'Escuyerie,  ,■:       ;i<      (r)  Armed  or  barded  horsei. 

(s)  Premier  Varlet  Tranchent. 

(t)  That  is,  a  small  body  of  men,  ranged  in  rank  and  file,  which  seemi  to  shew  that  the 
•ther  troopi  did  not  obierre  much  order  in  marching. 

Secondly,, 
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.  ^Secondly,  The  constable  marched  at  the  head  of  the  van  guard 
Thirdly,  after  the  vdn  guard,  and  before  the  corps  de  battaiile, 
inarched  the  grand  master  of  the  cross-bow  men,  whose  corps  was 
very  numerous }  and  then  followed  the  corps  de  battaiile,  where 
the  King  was,  after  the  body  commanded  by  the  master  of  the  cross- 
bow men ;  and  finally  followed  the  rear  guard,  behind  which  was  a 
detachment  of  brave  soldiers,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  troubling 
them  in  their  march.  I  return  to  the  suite  of  functions  or  prero- 
gatives of  the  constable.  ' 

"  Item,  The  Ring,  if  with  the  army,  ought  not  to  ride  forth 
on  any  expedkion,  nor  the  other  combattants,  unless  by  the  ordon- 
nance  and  council  of  the  constable.  'Z 

Item,  The  constable  has  the  care  of  sending  messengers  and 
spies  for  the  viit  of  the  army  every  where  he  shall  see  necessary,  as 
also  when  requisite  couriers  and  other  horsemen."  < 

The  four  articles  following  respect  the  right  the  constable  has 
to  take  a  day's  pay  ftoiti  each  man  of  war  in  the  wages  or  pay  of 
the  King,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  other  acts. 

In  an  account  of  William  Charrier,  of  the  year  1424,  under 
Charles  VII.  taken  from  the  chamber  of  accounts,  I  have  remarked 
a  privilege  of  the  constable,  namely,  that  he  should  have  for  every 
month,  as  hb  predecessors  had,  the  payment  of  an  hundred  men 
of  arms,  without  being  liable  to  either  muster  or  review,  being 
only  obliged  to  deliver  every  month,  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  the 
names  and  suinames  of  those  men  at  arms,  certifying,  under  his 
seal,  that  he  had  them  in  his  company. 

These  were  the  chief  military  prerogatives  of  the  constable  of 
France,  from  whence  probably  those  of  the  English  constables 
were  taken.  This  office  was  suppressed  in  France,  by  Louis  XIII., 
in  the  year  1627:  the  motives  mentioned  in  the  ordonnance  for 
this  suppression  were  the  great  appoiniments  and  power  of  this 
officer,  the  latter  frequently  in  prgudice  to  the  royal  authority. 

'     ,     ,  ..    i--f'  .1-  ..       I-,,  r  -..s-  ;■  ft   ;,■  ■■ 
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On  Ensigns  or  Colours^  their  Dignity^  and  the  Disgraces  to  which  they 


,«*■■ 


are 


liable. 


I.  'T^HE  dignitie  and  estimation  of  ensignes  in  all  ages  hath  been 
■*"  held  most  venerable  and  worthy :  they  have  been  esteemed  the 
glory  of  the  captain  and  his  company;  and  indeed  they  are  no  less; 
for  where  they  perish  with  disgrace,  there  the  captatne's  honour 
faileth,  and  the  soldier  is  in  hazard  of  ruine ;  for  if  the  loss  proceed 
either  from  their  cowardice  or  misgovemment,  it  hath  been  death 
by  the  law  of  arms  to  all  that  survive;  and  the  best  mercy  that  can 
be  expected  is,  that  every  soldier  shall  draw  a  lot  for  his  life  (filei^ 
file),  so  that  one  out  of  every  file  perisheth  for  it.  <», 

2.  The  next  dignitie  of  the  ensign  is,  that  every  soldier,  as 
soon  as  he  is  enrolled,  and  hath  received  either  pay  or  impress, 
they  antiently  took  a  solemn  oath  to  be  faithful  to  their  colours,  to 
attend  them  carefully,  and  to  defend  them  valiantly,  and  that 
upon  all  summons  of  the  trumpet  or  drum,  or  command  of  thdr 
officers,  to  repair  to  them  wheresoever  they  shall  be  lodged,  stand  or 
be,  and  not  to  depart  or  stragle  from  them  until  they  have  received 
orders.  ■  '^■:^^'  ■^■■ 

3.  The  ensign  hath  another  dignity,  that  whensoever  he  shall 
enter  into  city,  town,  garrison,  camp,  or  other  randesvouze  of 
aboad,  he  is  to  be  first  lodged,  before  any  other  officer  or  souldier; 
and  not  in  any  meane  place,  but  the  best  and  most  spacious 
for  the  drawing  up  of  the  souldiers  upon  any  alarme ;  and  his  quar- 
ter ought  to  be  the  most  secure  from  danger. 

4.  The  ensign  hath  dignity  of  place  according  to  the  antiquity 
of  his  captain ;  but  in  one  particular  case  it  hath  been  judged  to  be 
greater  than  his  captain,  and  lendeth  place  to  him;  as  thus,  no 
captain  can  receive  his  antiquity  from  his  inrollment,  but  from  the 
first  hour  in  which  his  colours  ilew;  for  if  two  be  inrolled  upon 

one 
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on^  day,  and  the  latter  marcheth  before  the  face  of  his  enemy  with 
his  colours  flying,  in  this  case  the  first  has  lost  his  priority,  and 
the  latter  for  ever  after  shall  preceed  him. 

I  have  read  of  another  resolve,  three  captains  (or  more  as  occa- 
sion happeneth)  were  all  inroUed  uj^n  a  day,  and  all  their  colours 
flying ;  presently  upon  a  truce,  composition,  or  other  occasion, 
there  is  some  small  cessation  of  armes,  and  these  new  inroUed 
captains  arecasheered  (or  dismist)  for  the  present  service:  now  the 
two  first  that  had  priority  of  place,  not  only  by  inroUment,  but 
by  flying  of  their  ensigns,  because  they  would  not  be  out  of  action 
(to  a  souldier  the  taste  of  gain  is  pleasant),  took  upon  them  the 
commands  as  lieutenants  of  two  colonels  companies,  &c.  which  are 
captaines  places  in  courtesie,  retaining  those  titles,  and  in  some 
courts  of  war  have  had  their  voices ;  now  the  third  all  this  time 
taketh  upon  him  no  place,  but  remaineth  in  statu  quo  prius;  and 
in  revolution  of  time  all  these  three  captaines  aforesaid  are  again 
commissioned  for  three  new  companies  of  their  own }  the  question 
was,  whose  ensign  should  fly  first,  and  which  of  the  three  should 
have  the  priority  of  place?  It  was  thus  answered  and  adjudged  by 
the  old  Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Francis  Vere,  &c.  that  the  two  first 
who  had  taken  upon  them  lieutenancies  had  utterly  lost  their 
auperiorities,  and  the  third  whose  honour  slept,  but  diminished 
not,  had  precedencie  of  place,  and  his  ensign  flew  before  the  other 
ever  after. 

5.  The  ensigne  hath  this  dignity,  to  have  a  guard  ever  about  it, 
which  no  other  officer  hath ;  neither  is  it  to  be  disembogued  or 
unlodged  without  a  special  guard  attending  upon  it,  both  of  mus- 
quetteers  and  pikes ;  (and  so  for  a  cornet  with  his  own  squadron  of 
horse).  Also  in  the  field,  if  it  be  in  particular  discipline  or  other- 
wise upon  an  alt  or  stand,  at  such  time  as  the  army  or  company 
are  to  refresh  themselves  with  victuals  or  other  rest;  in  this  case 
the  ensigne  shall  by  no  means  lay  his  colours  upon  the  ground,  or 
put  them  in  unworthy  or  base  hands,  but  he  shall  first  fiirle  and 
fold  them  up,  and  set  the  butt  end  on  the  ground,  supported  with 
the  serjants  halberts,  and  the  ensigne  himself  shall  not  go  from 
Ibe  view  thereof,  unless  he  shall  leave  a  sufficient  guard  for  them. 

6.  Another 
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6.  Another  dignity  of  an  ensigne  is,  if  a  nobleman  or  an  esquire 
will  take  upon  him  the  command  of  a  private  company,  and  havt 
no  other  superior  place  in  an  army)  and  a  mean  gentleman  hath 
the  like  equal  command,  but  a  great  deal  more  antient,  although 
there  ought  to  be  a  respect  if  they  should  happen  in  company  unto 
the  worth  and  quality  of  the  person,  yet  the  meaner  gentleman's 
colours  shall  fly  before  the  other. 

As  this  hath  been  the  antient  practise  in  the  wars,  how  then  do 
those  captains  debase  themselves,  and  thnr  ensigns,  to  sujflfer  young 
captains  to  step  iiv  (either  by  greatness  in  quality  or  favour)  to  fly 
their  colours  before  them,  &c. 

7.  Every  ensign  hath  his  dignity,  although  he  is  wholly  to  be 
at  the  captain's  command;  yet  in  justice  no  captain  nor  other 
officer  can  command  the  ensign-bearer  from  his  colours,  for  they 
are  man  and  wife,  and  ought  not  to  endure  a  seperationj  nor  can 
he  be  commanded  with  his  ensign  to  any  base  (dishonourable)  place 
or  action}  and  hence  it  is  that,  to  this  day,  this  place  and  mark  of 
honour  is  held  in  such  a  venerable  and  worthy  estimation  amongst 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  that  they  will  not  allow  of  any  second 
between  him  and  the  captain,  as  the  name  of  a  lieutenant,  to  be 
amongst  them,  thinking  it  to  be  a  superfluous  charge  and  command, 
because  it  is,  in  their  judgments,  a  lessening  and  a  bateing  of  the 
ensign's  honour. 

But  in  this,  although  we  esteer^  :m  ensign  very  honourable,  we 
in  England  differ  from  them,  ownita^  the  place  of  a  lieutenant  to 
be  honourable  and  necessary,  who  ought  to  be  a  man  of  most 
approved  experience;  for  he  takes  from  the  captain  those  heavy 
burdens  which  otherwise  would  make  the  captsdn's  trouble  insup- 
portable; nor  can  the  ensigne  discharge  them,  unless  he  neglects 
his  care  and  duty  to  his  colours. 

8.  As  for  the  dignity  of  the  ensign  in  England  (not  medling 
with  the  standard  royal),  to  a  regimental  dignity:  the  colonel's 
colours,  in  the  first  place,  is  of  a  pure  and  clean  colour,  without 
any  mixture ;  the  lieutenant  colonel's  only  with  Saint  George's 
armes  in  the  upper  corner  next  the  stafl^;  the  major's  the  same,  but 
in  the  lower  and  outmost  comer  with  a  little  stream  blazont,  ar^d 
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tvery  captaine  with  Saint  Geor|^'t  armei  alone,  but  with  lo  many 
fpots  or  several  devices  ai  pertaia  to  the  dignity  of  their  respective 
places. 

But  with  us  in  England,  placing  and  displacing  ia  left  to  the 
g^Bneralissimo,  &c.  and  so  to  his  substitutes  or  deputies :  it  is  to  me 
a  ridle,  that  any  person  who  cannot  be  stained  with  the  least  blemish* 
should  lose  his  advancing  honour }  but  kissing  goes  by  favour,     ^ 


Of  Disgraces  to  the  Ensign. 


There  are  as  many  disgraces  that  belong  to  the  ensign  as  digni- 
nities ;  I  shall,  for  brevity  sake,  mention  but  some  few :  all  which 
must  proceed  from  mistakes  in  one  of  these  three,  unskilful  com- 
posure, negligent  government,  or  rash  actions. 

'  1.  Touching  unskilful  composure,  either  in  false  making,  or 
bearing  of  ensigns,  and  that  you  may  be  informed  for  the  compo- 
sures thereof,  I  cannot  better  it  than  to  declare  to  you  M arkham's 
own  words  out  of  his  Soldier's  Accidence,  page  3 1,  he  saith,  "  There 
must  be  in  military  honour  nine  several  faces,  or  complexions,  that 
is  to  say,  two  which  be  called  mettals,  as  yellow  and  white,  figuiing 
gold  and  silver }  seven  which  are  called  proper  colours,  as  black, 
blew,  red,  green,  pui-ple,  tunnis,  and  ermine. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  no  mettal  is  to  be  carried  upon 
mettal,  and  for  the  signification  of  those  colours  you  shall  under- 
stand  that, 

1.  Yellow  betokeneth  honour,  or  height  of  spirit,  which  being 
never  separated  from  virtue,  of  all  things  is  most  jealous  of  disgrace, 
and  may  not  endure  the  least  shadow  of  imputation. 

.  2.  While  signifieth  innocencie,  or  purity  of  conscience,  truth, 
and  uprizht  integrity,  without  blemish. 

3.  Black  signineth  wisdome  and  sobriety,  together  with  severe 
correction  of  too  much  ambition,  being  mixed  with  yellow,  or  with 
too  much  belief  or  lenity,  being  mixed  with  white. 

4.  Blew  signifieth  faith,  constancy,  or  truth  in  affection. 

5.  Red  signifieth  justice,  or  noble  worthy  anger,  in  defence  of 
religion  or  the  oppressed.  - 

6.  Green 
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6.  Oraeit  s)gmfl«th  good  hope,  or  thf  acoonpUshmnt  of  half 
ind  honourable  Mtkni.  '' 

7.  Purple  ligniflech  fortitudo  with  diKtution,  or  a  moit  tnit  ' 
discharge  of  any  trust  repostd. 

8.  Tunnis,  or  tawny,  fignifieth  merit  or  desert,  and  a  foe  to 
mgratltudi. 

9.  Ermfaie,  which  it  only  a  rich  fisrr,  with  carious  spots,  fligm*' 
Aeth  religion  or  holhtesi,  and  that  all  ainiea  are  not  divine 
objectf. 

Now  from  these  colours  and  thdr  mixtures  are  derived  numy^ 
bastard  and  dishonourable  colours,  as  carnation,  onmge  tawny, 
popengie,  &c.  which  signifie  craft,  pride,  and  wantonness ;  to  that 
all  commanders  are  left  at  their  own  pleasure  for  thor  mixtures,  but 
with  these  considerations )  as, 

1.  Not  to  put  in  his  ensign  his  full  coat  annour. 

2.  Not  to  bear  one  black  spot  and  no  more  in  his  ensign,  for  it 
sheweth  some  blemish  in  the  owner}  if  the  spot  be  rounds  square, 
or  of  equal  proportion. 

3.  If  the  spot  be  unequal,  it  sigmficth  a  funeral  or  deadly 
revenge. 

4.  Not  to  carry  words  in  his  colours  without  a  device,  nor  a 
device  without  words }  and  the  words  not  to  exceed  four  in  number, 
for  if  there  be  more,  it  sheweth  imperfection. 

5.  Not  to  carry  more  colours  than  two,  except  it  be  for  some 
special  note,  or  the  ensign  of  several  kingdoms,  it  is  a  surcharge, 
and  estccnticd  folly. 

2.  Having  shewed  the  true  colours,  and  the  disgraces  that  may 
arise  in  the  composure  of  them,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Markham,  I 
come  to  the  next  disgraces,  which  proceed  from  n^igence  in  gou« 
vemment }  as  in  carrying  his  colours  furl'd  (or  folded)  up,  when 
they  should  be  fl]^g ;  or  to  let  his  colours  fly  vtdien  they  should  be 
folded  up ;  or  to  display  (or  flourish  them)  when  they  should  be 
carried  without  any  hand  motions }  or  to  carry  them  without  mo- 
tion when  they  should  be  displayed  j  or  to  vaile  them  when  they 
should  be  advanced,  or  to  advance  them  when  they  should  be 
vailed. 
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To  lodge  or  dislodge  colours  without  a  guard,  or  to  luiRr  any 
man  to  handle  them  that  hath  not  a  lawful  authority.  Now  the 
avoydance  hereof  is  sufficient  to  keep  any  man  from  gross  errors. 

3.  The  last  disgrace  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  ensign  is 

I .  From  the  rashness  and  unadvisedness  of  actions  1  when  he  is 
in  safety,  out  of  a  phantastical  bravado,  to  thrust  himself  into 
danger,  as  to  charge  the  enemy  when  he  should  stand  still :  it  is 
not  only  a  disgrace,  but  the  ofllcnce  hath  been  adjudged  worthy  of 
death,  although  he  may  obtain  victory  by  that  forward  action. 

a.  If  in  a  march,  battalia,  or  setting  of  the  parade,  or  upon  any 
other  military  employments,  he  shall  misplace  himself,  it  is  a 
disgrace. 

3.  If  in  a  battel,  skirmish,  or  fight,  where  the  ensign  is  put  to 
retreit,  his  colours  shall  be  furled  (or  folded)  up,  or  shouldred,  and 
not  flying,  and  held  forth  and  extended  with  the  left  arm,  and  his 
sword  advanced  in  his  right  hand,  his  colours  are  disgraced,  and 
such  retreit  is  base  and  unworthy. 

4.  If  the  ensign-bearer  shall  happen  either  in  battel  or  skirmish, 
to  be  slain,  and  so  the  colours  fall  to  the  ground,  if  those,  or  some 
of  them,  next  adjoining  thereunto,  do  not  recover  and  advance 
them  up,  it  is  not  only  a  disgrace  to  the  ensign,  but  an  utter  dis- 
honour to  the  whole  company}  as  I  have  declared,  that  if  the 
colours  be  lost  there  must  be  a  severe  account  given  for  them }  and 
indeed  a  greater  act  of  cowardice  cannot  be  found  than  to  suffer 
the  colours  to  be  lost. 

There  is  an  antient  president,  but  fresh  in  memory,  that  in  great 
defeats  when  armies  have  been  overthrown,  scattered  and  dispersed, 
so  that  particular  safety  hath  made  men  forget  general  observations; 
even  then  the  ensign  being  wounded  to  death,  and  desperate  of  all 
relief,  hath  stript  his  ensign  from  the  staff,  and  wrapt  or  folded  it 
about  his  body,  and  so  perished  with  it.  This  ensign  cannot  be  said 
to  be  lost,  because  the  honour  thereof  was  carried  with  his  freed 
soul  to  heaven,  to  the  possession  of  the  eternal  fort  for  ever :  now 
in  this  particular  the  enemy  cannot  boast  of  any  triumph  then 
purchased,  more  then  every  sexton  may  do  when  he  robs  the  dead 
of  his  winding  sheet.  .!)v;i  ? 
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Thui  it  hath  been  reported  that  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal, 
dyed  at  the  battel  of  Alcazar :  and  I  have  read  of  many  of  our 
brave  English  that  thus  dyed  at  the  renowned  battel  at  Newport, 
and  have  heard  that  many  have  so  done  in  the  army  oi  our  late 
sovereign  of  ever  blessed  memory. 

5.  And,  lastly,  if  any  man  shall  recover  the  lost  ensign,  and  bring 
it  away  flying,  &cc.  no  matter  how  low  in  condition  the  man  is,  if 
the  captain  upon  any  after  considerations  bestow  those  colours  upon 
some  other  man,  it  is  a  disgrace  both  to  the  captain  and  his  ensign, 
for  he  doth  injury  to  vertue,  and  discourage  valour. 

Obj.  But  some  may  object,  that  upon  composition  with  the  party  ^ 
deserving,  the  captain  may  dispose  of  his  colours  where  he  pleasethf 
I  confess  it  true,  but  if  this  composition  be  forced,  it  is  injurious} 
and  if  it  come  by  a  voluntary  consent  of  th^:  party,  it  is  base  and 
most  unworthy  in  him  also.  um 


Thus 


Of  the  right  Use  and  Ordering  of  the  Ensign  or  Colours}  with 
•    the  Postures  and  Flourishes  thereunto  belonging. 

As  to  my  best  remembrance,  I  have  given  a  catalogue  of  the  dis> 
graces }  so  I  shall  here  insert,  as  to  my  knowledge,  the  true  use  of 
the  ensign,  whereby  those  injuries  may  be  avoyded. 

1 .  And  first,  you  shall  understand,  that  in  all  extended  marches 
(and  not  drawn  into  a  body),  as  when  they  march  either  into  a 
friend's  or  enemie's  country  i  or  otherwise  are  conducted  to  some 
remote  randesvouz }  here  the  ensign  (or  colours)  ought  to  be  half 
furled  (or  folded)  up,  and  half  flying,  shall  be  shouldred,  and  bora 
a  little  cross  the  ensign- bearer's  neck,  with  his  hand  extended  a 
good  distance  from  his  body,  and  his  left  hand  upon  hb  side  or  hilt 
of  his  sword }  this  is  termed  marching  in  state. 

2.  If  he  shall  enter  into  any  city  or  great  town,  then  he  shall 
unfold  or  open  his  colours,  and  let  them  fly  at  full  length,  and 
cany  them  in  his  right  hand  close  under  the  hose,  with  a  lofty 
hand,  and  extended  arm }  this  is  marching  in  triumph :  but  if  the. 
wind  blow  stiff,  or  there  is  a  weakness,  or  wearisomeness  in  the. 
ensign-bearer,  then  he  may  set  the  butt-end  against  his  waiste,  and 
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not  otherwise :  and  it  to  have  but  one  hand  upon  his  staiF  in  any 
march  vHiatever.  i<:imii':-y^^mM^'k*iMi}if}mi-^iimii'' 

3.  In  all  troopingt»  the  ensign  shall  ever  be  furled,  and  carried 
in  the  same  postures  as  the  {nkes  ought  to  be.  mr^  ;«« .^.^<  u> 

4.  When  the  company  is  drawn  up  in  a  bodjr,  the  colours  must 
be  Ayiag »  and  by  the  way,  in  case  the  general,  or  supreme  of  the 
wars,  or  any  noble  stranger,  worthy  of  respect,  do  come,  irnme* 
diately  upon  his  or  their  approach,  the  ensign-bearer,  in  all  humility, ' 
is  to  bow  the  head  of  his  colours,  waving  them  with  the  bow  of 
his  body,  and  to  raise  both  it  and  himself  up  again :  and  as  the 
said  person  shall  pass  away,  the  drum  shall  beat,  and  die  colours 
shall  be  displayed :  this  also  the  ensign  shall  do  in  all  marchings, 
or  other  motbns  of  civil  exercises,  where  your  suptricnrs  pats  by 
you,  or  you  by  them :  nay,  it  b  expedient  and  fit  so  to  be  done  to 
any  gentleman  that  is  your  familiar ;  for  it  is  no  more  but  as  vailing 
your  hat,  or  giving  your  friend  a  courtesie. 

5.  Now  when  the  body  is  drawn  up  into  battalia,  and  the  enemy 
within  view  thereof,  then  every  man  being  in  his  place  is  to  express 
all  the  gallantry  he  can,  and  especially  the  ensign-bearer,  either  in 
displaying  his  colours  standing,  marching,  charging,  and  retrdting 
(or  retiring);  and  all  these  ought  not  to  be  done  at  one  time,  but 
when  the  bodies  are  joyning,  and  they  must  be  done  with  great 
respect,  for  to  use  the  postures  directly  to  the  motion  or  standing 
of  the  body }  and  not  to  do  as  I  have  seen  in  some  ordinary  militia 
discipline,  that  have  but  one  or  two  motions  of  dieir  colours,  upon 
and,  for  all  occasions }  as  if  true  honour  had  such  weak  inventions ; 
this  without  doubt  is  most  base  and  unworthy. 

To  proceed  to  the  postures  of  the  ensign. 

They  are  in  general  as  foUoweth,  so  well  as  I  can  express  them  j 
for  they  are  better  in  execution,  and  to  be  taught  by  example,  than 
any  pen  can  describe  them. 

1 .  To  change  them  with  a  plain  wave  from  hand  to  hand. 

2.  To  change  them  with  lofty  turns  from  h2aiA  to  hand :  each  hand 
performing  their  turns  before  you  deliver  them,  as  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right  as  at  first. 

3.  From 
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3.  From  the  right  hand  with  a  wave  and  lofty  turn,  putting  the    ■ 
colours  upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  raising  them  up  widi  the  same 
hand  again,  and  with  lofty  turns  to  deliver  it  into  the  left  hand,, 
that  so  thereby  you  may  execute  the  same  upon  the  right  shoulder, 
and  after  the  turns,  to  deliver  it  into  the  right  hand,  as  at  first. 

4.  With  (and  ftom)  the  right  hand  with  lofty  turns,  throw  your 
colours  under  the  left  arm,  recovering  them  speedily  back  with  con* 
ceived  flourishes,  you  deliver  them  into  the  left  hand :  you  may 
execute  the  same  with  the  left  hand. 

5.  With  turns  or  flourishes  you  bring  the  butt«end  of  the  staff  to 
your  left  hand,  turning  the  palm  of  your  left  hand  outwards  (but 
not  for  the  reception  of  it),  and  with  the  same  hand  only  throw  it  off 
upon  its  turn  with  a  flourish,  to  deliver  it  into  the  left  hand,  and  to 
perform  tie  tame  with  the  left  hand  and  deliver  the  colours  into  the 
right  hand  us  at  first.       ■.•■.i:  ^;«;;r  px,^'^>s^iii'^^£)'-'A-^Ai'  %pAi  \u  i^y-i  i^s.^'^*;-  * 

6.  With  lofty  turns  bring  the  coUnirs  over  the  head  down  right 
(but  now  too  low)  before,  and  raising  it  again,  with  the  fore-turn 
and  back-turn  over  the  head,  changing  of  hands,  and  delivering  as 
before. 

7.  From  the  right  hand  deliver  into  your  left  hand,  with  the 
palm  of  your  hand  uppermost,  the  butt-end  of  your  staff  turning  it 
backwards  upon  the  left  shoulder ;  and  turning  it  over  t'ne  head 
with  the  same  hand,  you  deliver  it  into  the  right  hand  after  the  same 
manner,  which  being  performed  with  the  right  hand,  you  proceed 
to  the  next. 

8.  From  the  right  hand  with  lofty  turns,  fore-turns,  and  back-r 
turns,  you  deliver  your  staff  into  your  left  liand,  and  wheel  it  with 
the  same  hand  on  the  same  side,  and  after  your  recovery  to  deliver  it 
into  the  right  hand,  performing  of  the  same,  and  proceed. 

9.  From  the  right  hand  upon  the  left  shoulder,  raising  it  and 
turning  with  its  back-turn  into  the  neck ;  with  its  returns  and  lofty 
flourishes  over  the  head,  you  deliver  the  colours  into  the  left,  and 
with  the  left  hand  upon  the  right  shoulder  you  execute  the  same, 
delivering  them  into  your  right  hand  as  first. 

10.  'Tis  by  some  termed  the  figure  of  eight ;  that  is  with  the  right 
hand  the  half  wheel  to  the  left  side,  and  so  back  on  the  right  side,  and 
then  delivering  it  into  the  left  hand  to  performe  the  same, 
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***  II.  To  turn  it  round  the  head  oftentimes  upon  the  palm  with 
your  fingers  of  your  right  hand,  so  recovering  it,  with  lofty  flourishes 
you  deliver  it  into  your  left  hand  to  performe  the  same,  and  so 
delivering  of  them  into  the  right  hand.      *^»|i;*^:  li^*.^  i|4jai^iv>;Vh';^*>;«  < 

And  if  it  be  your  pleasure  to  be  compleat  in  the  exercise  of  than, 
you  go  back  to  the  tenth,  and  so  conclude  with  the  first. 

And  in  your  conclusion,  I  have  seen  some  to  furl  them  up  as  they 
display  them,  and  so  to  open  them  again,  but  to  furl  them  up  in  the 
field  is  most  ridiculous. 

Others  there  are,  that  I  have  seen  to  round  them  oftentimes 
about  their  middles,  but  I  cannot  justifie  it  upon  any  military 

account.     'tf'-J>^ifk^i:f''iiti'(iiSfi^^AMi''<i$£^ii^^      .    '.•iJLiS:^f^tt'i:rlxisii-v- i/JtU'-Msti'. ;>4iV' ' 

t  Others  I  have  seen,  that  thinking  to  display  their  colours  bravely, 
delivered  them  from  hand  to  hand  under  leg ;  I  must  boldly  inform 
such  as  use  it,  that  'tis  a  debasement  to  the  captain's  colours,  and  an 
unworthy  act  in  the  peiformers  of  it.    ^w  w-^  ^ri  ,  „ . 

I  told  you  of  some  particular  postures,  and  proper  for  the  ensign- 
bearer  to  observe. 

I .  Standing,  when  the  body  stands,  you  are  to  display  the  colours 
to  and  fro,  in  a  direct  circle,  and  changing  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
no  more,  without  you  are  commanded  to  shew  the  excellency  of 
your  parts ;  but  be  sure  to  be  well  guarded  when  you  shall  be  so 
commanded.      -    ■ 

^  2.  In  marching,  the  posture  is  to  display  the  colours  with  the 
right  hand  only,  casting  the  ensign  still  forwards,  waving  it  close 
over,  and  by  the  right  shoulder,  never  crossing  the  body,  but  still 
keeping  it  flying  on  the  outside  of  the  right  shoulder. 

3.  The  charging  posture  is  to  carry  the  staff  extended  streight 
forward  before  your  body,  waving  it  to  and  fro  as  high  as  your 
bosom,  being  ready  to  give  the  assistance  or  aid  with  the  left  hand 
for  the  preservation  of  your  colours,  or  to  offend  the  enemy  if  occa- 
sion require.  - 

The  retiring  or  retreiting  posture  is  a  mixture  compounded  of 
the  three  former,  for  in  the  first  retreit,  or  drawing  away  of  the 
company,  he  shall  use  the  posture  of  marching :  but  if  the  enemy 
press  near  upon  him,  he  shall  stand  upon  his  guard,  and  use  the 
posture  of  charging }  and  in  fine,  having  quit  himself  of  danger, 

he 
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he  shall  use  the  standing  posture  a  little,  and  then  inarch  or  troop 
away,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  commander. 

And  lastly,  when  the  ensign  returns  from  the  field,  and  is  to  be 
lodged }  in  former  times  the  lieutenant  had  the  van-guard ;  but  that 
I  shall  not  insist  upon,  because  I  have  observed  it  to  be  left  off  by 
able  soldiers.  •  '«fe3''^!«A'x»:-'-.;*^i- 

k.  The  captain  leading  them  out  of  the  field,  and  coming  near  the 
place  intended  to  lodge  his  colours,  converts  the  ranks  of  musquet- 
teers  of  both  divisions  to  the  right  and  left  outwards,  andjoyns 
them  ;  and  being  so  fixed,  the  body  of  pikes  stand  in  the  rear,  and 
the  ensign  in  the  head  of  them,  the  captain  before  the  colours  with 
the  drums,  and  sarjants  guarding  the  colours  on  each  side,  and 
the  lieutenant  behind  the  ensign-bearer,  and  all  being  advanced, 
shall  troop  up  with  the  colours  furled  to  his  lodging  or  quarters, 
and  as  he  approacheth  thereto,  he  shall  with  a  bow  to  his  captain 
carry  in  his  colours }  then  the  word  shall  be  given  to  all  the  musquet-- 
teers  to  make  ready ;  that  being  done,  they  shall  all  present,  and 
upon  the  beat  of  the  drum,  or  other  word  of  command,  give  one^ 
intire  volley ;  and  then  command  every  officer  to  go  to  their  quar- 
ters, and  to  be  in  readiness  upon  the  next  summons  either  by  drum 
or  command. 

It  may  fall  out,  that  time  will  not  permit  this  large  circumstance  s 
then  the  whole  company  being  drawn  up  in  a  body  shall  troop  up 
to  the  place,  where  the  ensign  shall  quarter,  to  see  the  colours 
safely  lodged,  which  being  effected,  the  musquetteers  shall  with  one 
entire  volley  discbarge  their  musquets,  and  so  depart  to  their 
respective  quarters }  commanding  all  upon  the  next  summons  to  be 
in  readiness,  &c. 

And  I  might  here  adde  the  funeral  posture :  if  for  a  private 
souldier,  the  ensign  i i  to  march  in  his  place  on  the  head  of  the 
pikes,  with  the  piJ'^es  trailing  reversed,  but  the  colours  furled 
and  reversed  only  :  but  if  it  be  commanded  that  is  to  be  interred, 
he  is  then  to  march  just  before  the  hearse,  with  his  colour] 
reversed,  &c. 
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A  LIST  of  the  royal  army  intended  to  be  raised  for  the  recovery 
^^^  and  protection  of  the  Palatinate,  consisting  of  25000  foot  and 
5000  horse,  20  pieces  of  ordnance  or  artillery,  as  by  His  Majesty's 
command  it  was  consulted,  advised  and  concluded  on  by  a  committee 
of  lordes  and  others  under  tlieir  hands  at  Whitehall,  London,  fau: 
13, 1620,  iSth  January,  &c. 


»iv. 


At  the  Court  at  Whitchidl,  Januarie  the  13th,  1620.' 


I* 


Lo.  Arc.  Bpp.  of  Canty. 
Lo.  Chancellor  Bacon    "^'    ' 
Lo.  Privie  Scale       ''^'''^^^ 

Lo.  Steward   t^^^^ftJ*^^-*^' - 

Lo.  M.  Hambleton    ' 

Lo.  Chamberlaine     *''^-*  '■^' 

E.  of  Arundel     -^^'^J^'^"^'"  '■  -'■ 
E,  of  Kelcye 


'i^jx::* 


•^^^^^^fm^0rvm^ 


Lo.  Viscount  Doncastre 

Lo.  Viscount  Ffaulkland 

Lo.  Carew 

Lo.  Digby   '  '^^'^ 

Mr.  Treasurer  ' ' 

Mr.  Secretary  Nanton 

Mr.  Secretary  Calvert 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Mr.  of  the  Wardes. 


rt'.k 


^vii 


m- 


r-ij^ 


His  Majestic  having  resolved  to  make  some  royal  preparations  for 
the  recovery  and  protection  of  the  Palatinate  (being  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  His  Majestie's  sonne  in  lawe  and  grand  children)  did, 
in  his  high  wisdome,  thinke  meet  to  appoint  some  persons  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  the  warres  to  consider  and  give  their  advice 
in  such  propositions  as  shall  be  made  unto  them  from  die  counsel 
board  for  the  better  expediting  of  that  service.  '""  ■ '' ■" 

To  which  purpose  the  Earle  of  Oxenford,  and  the  Earle  of 
Essex  both  lately  returned  from  the  Palatinate,  the  Earle  of  Lei- 
cester, the  Lo.  Viscount  Wilmot,  the  Lo.  Danvers,  the  Lo.  Caufield, 
Sir  Edd.  Cecil,  and  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  Knts.  and  Captayne 
John  Bingham }  were  called  to  the  table  and  made  acquainted  with 

His 
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His  Miyesty's  pleasure  that  they»  or  any  five  or  more  of  thenit 
with  Sir  Horace  Vere  and  Sir  Edward  Conway,  knights,  if  they 
returned  into  England  while  the  committee  shall  continue,  shall 
undertake  that  service,  and  have  their  meetings  and  assemblyes  in  the 
ould  council  chamber  at  Whitehall,  t;ouclung  the  ai&irs  above- 
mentioned.  And  that  iw  their  better  assistance  they  call  unto  them 
such  others  of  experience,  whose  ad^ce  and  opinion  they  shall  think 
meete  to  make  use  of  in  their  several  consultations  upon  such  things' 
as  shall  be  soe  referred  to  them  from  the  Board,  which  th^  are 
to  prosecute  without  intermission  or  delay,  until  they  shall  make 
report  of  their  opinions,  which  is  to  be  done  in  writing  under  five 
of  their  hands  at  least;  which  is  accordingly  done  as  hereafter 
fblloweth.  ...>.... 


The  particulars  offered  to  their  considerations  were  these : 

I.  What  proporcion  or  number  of  men,  as  well  horse  as  foote, 
with  municion,  victual!,  shippinge,  and  treasure,  will  be  sufficient 
for  that  enterprize.  -'■.■.•.■■MvrHr.A-;  "*.-o«,w.*v'<;..-,a;;^'v 

II.  By  what  time  it  will  be  meete  that  these  forces  be  in  readi.-- 
ness,  and  where  the  armyes,  municion,  and  victuall  may  best  be 
provided ;  together  with  such  other  circumstances  as  are  incident 
to  any  of  these  heades,  ffbr  their  better  directions  therein  Mr.  Secre- 
taiyes  will  acquaint  them  with  such  intelligence  as  they  have 
received  touching  the  strength  of  the  enemyes  forces,  now  in  the 
Palatinate.  ,,  .     ..„„_,„  ,„ ,  ,.  ,   ,; 

...  XlthFcb.  1620. 
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The  List  of  a  Royall  Army,  consysting  of  twenty-five  thousand 
fFoote,  five  thousand  horse,  twenty  peeces  of  artillery,  and  all  other 
habiUaments  and  utensels  of  warre  for  such  an  enterprize  soe 
difficult  and  remote ;  with  our  opinions  and  estimate  of  every 
perticular  sett  downe  accordinge  to  the  limits  of  your  lordshipps 
directions,  and  grounded  upon  such  advertisements  of  the  enemyes 
strength,  as  wee  have  received  from  the  secretarycs  of  state. 

The  allowance  of  officers,  and  all  entertainments  unto  this  army, 
are  extracted  from  the  diversitie  of  former  presidents  in  the  severall 

u  2  employ- 
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employments  of  our  own  nation,  and  onely  supplied  by  the  best  insti<* 
tutions  now  in  practice,  where  they  have  been  defective. 

First.  The  charge  of  raysing  the  said  25000  foote 
for  their  apparell  and  arms,  viz.  20000  pikes  and 
muskets,  at  3/.  10^.  a  man;  and  5000  calivers  at  3/. 
6s.  a  man,  abateing  all  dead  paves,  will  amount  to 
the  sume  of       - 

The  charge  of  raysingeof  5000,  viz.  3500  curra- 
seers  at  30/.  apiece,  and  1500  carbynes  at  20/.  a    ;;     t-v 
peece,  all  dead  payes  being  likewise  abated,  will 
amount  to  the  sum  of    ....  126900 

The  charge  of  transportinge  of  25000  footmen  to 
the  most  convenient  places  of  landing  in  the  river 
of  Maize,  used  by  the  states  in  the  low  countreyes 
for  landing  there  soldiers  in  like  expeditions,  at  /\j,    ^ 
the  man,  will  amount  to  the  sum  of         > 

The  charge  of  transportinge  5000  horsemen  to 
the  same  place  at  i8i.  a  peice  for  horse  and  man,, 
will  amount  to  the  sum  of  -        „  <^ 


5000    o    o 


4500 


'  The  twentie  pieces  of  greate  ordnance  before-mentioned  -,  two 
mortar  pieces  for  fireworks,  must  be  all  mounted  upon  field  carriages 
with  four  wheeles,  and  lymmers,  fully  compleate,  and  to  be  fur. 
nished  and  attended  with  spare  carriages  and  wheels,  blocke  car. 
riages,  copper  ladles  furnished  with  spunges  and  rammers,  and  with 
all  other  habillaments  and  utensells  of  warre,  and  with  many  other 
small  provisions  which  are  soe  necessary  for  the  trayne  of  artillery, 
that  without  them  they  can  neither  march  nor  be  used.  To  which 
also  must  be  added  some  proportion  of  small  provisions  for  the 
supply  of  the  army. 

Then  follows  in  this  state  paper  particulars  of  all  the  charges, 
pay,  and  allowances  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  the  military  utensils 
of  all  kinds,  the  receipts  for  fireworks,  list  of  spare  provisions,  &c. 
which  we  think  too  uninteresting  to  lay  before  the  reader. 
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npHE  officer  appointed  to  pay  the  troops  was  stiled  treasurer  o^ 
war}  he  had  under  him  divers  clerks,  who  paid  particular 
bodies}  their  pay  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  was  u,  per  diem.  What 
was  the  pay  of  the  treasurer  is  not  mentioned,  the  clerks  paying 
artificers  had  only  6d, 

In  the  6th  of  Henry  IV.  the  Lord  Fumivall  and  Sir  John  Pelham 
were  treasurers  of  the  wars,  and  certain  persons  were  appointed  to 
audit  their  accounts.  -.,,..,, 

A.D.  1548,  ist  of  Edward  VI.  from  Patin's  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Musselborough  in  Scotland  under  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, we  learn  that  Syr  Raufe  Sadelyr,  knight,  was  treasurer  of  the 
army,  but  what  were  his  allowances  for  that  office  is  not  there 
mentioned. 

A.D.  1587,  29th  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  knight,  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  with 
allowance  of  i/.  ts.  8</.  per  diem  for  his  own  diet.  For  his  vice- 
treasurer  I  ox.,  and  for  three  paymasters  6^.  8</.  per  diem  each,  with 
allowance  for  portage  of  ten  pounds  in  the  thousand,  out  of  all 
such  sums  as  should  come  into  his  hands,  with  all  such  profits 
and  advantages  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  late  treasurer,  Richard 
Huddlestone,  Esq.  In  the  39th  of  the  same  reign,  William 
Meredith,  Gent,  was  appointed  to  the  same  office,  under  the  title 
of  paymaster }  he  was  bound  to  find  security  for  the  sums  with 
which  he  should  be  entrusted. 

In  Rymer,  A.D.  1638,  14  Charles  I.,  is  the  King's  commission 
appointing  Sir  William  Uvedale,  knight,  treasurer  of  war  for  the 
army  intended  against  the  Scots,  with  an  allowance  of  40J.  per 
diem  for  his  own  diet,  and  for  all  such  sums  of  money  as  should 
pass  dirough  his  hands  tlic  hundredth  penny,  to  be  paid  by  those 

who 
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who  received  money  of  him }  for  a  deputy  6s.  SJ,  per  diem,  four 
clerks  each  is.^  and  one  messenger  at  i3</.  per  diem. 

The  next  year  another  commtttton  wsb  issued,  when  the  allow- 
ance for  money  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  paymaster  was 
raised  from  the  hundredth  penny,  or  i/.  in  the  himdred,  to  12/.  los, 
for  every  thousand  pounds  coming  into  his  hands,  for  portage 
money.  His  own  daily  pay  for  diet  was  the  same  as  before,  but 
he  was  allowtd  two  deputies,  six  clcdEs,  and  one  nessenger,  sdl 
paid  as  before. 

The  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  paymaster  general  of  the 
year  17S2,  are  stated  in  the  sixth  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom,  pre- 
sented in  that  year.  ^  "^ ;i,*m^a^*, .;* *..f.*s5|**t  >^u^i  ^ *f^  r-.^  ■. 

The  paymaster  general  (it  is  there  said)  is  appointed  by  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal,  during  pleasure;  he  receives  four 
annual  allowances  as  paymaster  general  of  the  forces,  and  one  as 
treasurer  of  Chelsea  hospital :  the  four  are,  three  thousand  pounds 
as  the  particular  salary  belonging  to  his  office;  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  for  the  payment  of  clerks ;  six  hurdred 
pounds  for  contingent  expences  of  his  office,  and  twenty  shillings 
a  day  as  one  of  the  staff  upon  the  establishment ;  the  other  allow- 
ance is  twenty  shillings  a  day  as  treasurer  of  Chelsea  hospital. 
The  amount  of  these  allowances  is  six  thousand  and  ninety-two 
pounds :  out  of  which  he  paid  for  himself  and  officers  in  taxes  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  nine  pence ; 
to  clerks  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven  pounds ;  and  for 
the  contingent  disbursements  of  his  office  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  seven  shillings  and  eight  pence,  making  together  three 
thousand  and  thirty  pounds  seven  shillings  and  five  pence;  which 
redtrced  his  clear  receipt  to  three  thousand  and  sixty-one  pounds 
twelve  shillings  and  seven  pence. 

Ample  as  this  allowance  may  appear,  it  makes  but  a  small  part 
of  the  emolumoits  of  a  paymaster  general  in  comparison  with 
those  accruing  from  the  large  sums  constantly  remaining  in  their 
hands,  and  the  vast  balances  retained  by  them  for  many  years,  even 
;»fter  they  have  resigned  their  ounces,    y  We  procured  (say  the 
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commissioners  befoi'e  mentioned),  from  the  Pay-ofRce,  accounts 
of  the  balances  and  sums  received  and  paid  every  year  by  each  of 
these  paymasters  (n)  since  they  went  out  of  office }  a  computation 
of  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  these  balances  every 
year,  from  six  months  after  th^  severally  resigned  the  office  proves 
that  the  loss  by  the  money  left  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Holland 
amounts,  at  simple  interest,  to  248,394/.  13^.$  of  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend  to  24,247/.  3;. }  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Cooke  to 
1 8,775/.  3  J. }  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr. Thomas  Townshend  3,4 1 9/.  i  ^s. 
Total  294,836/.  i4f. 

The  deputy  paymaster  has  a  clear  yearly  income  <^  962/.  los. 
He  is  aopointed  by  the  paymaster  general,  who  has  the  nomination 
of  all  the  officers  and  clerics  employed  in  his  office. 

There  are  besides  in  the  paymaster  general's  office  the  six  foU 
lowing  lucrative  departments,  whose  net  annual  emoluments  are 
thus  stated  in  the  before-cited  re|>ort* 

Thecasiuer    ■<^* -^^ -#V s-t-*.  -  •  »■  .  .  s 

The  accountant           -           .■•  7<»  .;  •« 

The  ledger  keeper        -            -            -  - 
The  computer  of  ofF-reckonings 

The  cashier  of  half-pay            -            -  - 

The  entering  clerk                   -           -  - 


'£' 

s. 

d. 

8,389 

»5 

6 

^^7^5 

3 

9 

529 

16 

0 

1,038 

5 

6 

583 

5 

0 

1,498 

5 

4 

1   jfj,  *>■   r  (»tt>«r" 


The  deputy  paymasters  abroad  are  paid  an  allowance;  six  of 
them  thirty  shillings  a  day,  and  three  of  them  three  pounds  a  day. 
They  have  besides  many  very  considerable  known  fees  and  emolu- 
ments, besides  private  advantages.  •  v   -%■■.■. 


s,  V.;; 


(n)  Lord  Holland  reiigned  thit  office  in  1765 ;  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  in  1766}  Irf>r4 
North  and  Mr.  Cooke  in  1767 }  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  ia  1 76S. 
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7]&^  Report  of  /be  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the 
Cloatbing  of  the  Army^  continued  from  p.  'j^S.oftbe  First  Volume, 
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^.,::,  AGENTS.  ,    U....r,',  .. 

TTIT'ITH  regard  to  agents,  it  appeared,  that  their  allowance 
,•  consists  of  a  man  per  troop  or  company,  and  id.  in  the 

pound  from  the  whole  pay  of  the  regiment ;  that  the  place  of 
agent  is  sometimes  a  gift,  but  generally  a  purchase}  that  he  is  pro- 
perly the  colonel's  clerk,  and  that  it  is  at  the  colonel's  option, 
whether  he  shall  receive  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  agent's 
allowance,  except  the  zd.  in  the  pound,  bdng  obliged  to  account 
to  the  colonel  for  the  rest,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  reserve  it  for  his  own 
uscj  which  seems  to  depend  on  the  j>rice  p4<i  fof  the  agency. 

■J  ■■  •*     '  V;i''..l  V  •:»  -  ■        .-     -        -..,;  .^^^;  T" 

^.     ..«.  COMMISSARIES   OF   MUSTERS.  '  »    .     .   ^» 

The  allowance  upon  the  establishment  for  musters  appeared  to 
be  as  follows:  -        ..    .  ■    .--  ^-■^■.:v^,,f:v    .•■'•*■ --    ■r.^Jt-. 

To  the  commissary-general  of  the  musters,  469/.  ys.  6d.  per 
annum;  to  one  deputy  commissary-general,  419/.  15J.;  to  six 
deputies  in  South  Britain,  1095/.;  to  one  deputy  in  North  Britain, 
.182/.  loi.;  to  one  for  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  45/.  J2s.6d.i  to  one 
in  the  island  of  Scilly,  24/.  6s.  Sd. ;  and  for  two  clerks  to  the  com- 
missary-general, 91/.  5J.J  making,  in  all  2327/.  i6s.  Sd.  per  annum: 
but  of  this  sum  1 50/.  per  annum  are  paid  out  of  the  day's  pay 
allowed  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  reduces  the  charge  nominally 
upon  the  establishment  to  the  sum  of  2177/.  i()s.  Sd. 

That  the  pay  of  a  deputy  commissary  was  1  oj.  per  diem,  subject 
to  the  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  for  poundage,  af  per  cent,  for  the 
civil  list,  one  day's  pay  for  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  2d.  in  the  pound 
to  the  agent ;  the  neat  pay  amounting  to  about  160/.  per  annum : 
besides  which,   that    in  creneral  a  eratuitv  of  Imlf-fl-p-ninea  was 
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given  by  the  captain  of  every  company  of  foot,  and  a  guinea 
by  the  captain  of  every  troop  of  horse  and  dragoons  at  each  muster 
in  England  {  and  a  pistole  for  each  troop,  and  half-a-guinea  for 
each  company  abroad ;  but  that  this  gratuity  was  sometimes  refused 
when  the  troops  were  complete. 

That  each  deputy  commissary  had  his  proper  circuit,  which  he 
was  to  perform  every  two  months }  yet  that  often  two,  and  some- 
times three  musters,  were  taken  tPgKthtr. 


iV, 
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.i.  >i       %.:;    M^  WIDOWS    PENSIONS. 

That  when  a  widow  applies  for  a  pension,  a  certificate  is  required, 
signed  by  the  colonel  and  agent  of  the  regiment,  to  which  her  hus- 
band belonged ;  together  with  an  affidavit  of  her  own  annexed }  in 
which  she  swears,  that  she  is  the  real  widow  of  the  officer  mentioned 
in  the  said  certificate.  Whereupon  the  King  grants  a  warrant, 
which  is  countersigned  by  the  secretary  at  war,  for  the  pension, 
agreeably  to  the  regulation ;  and  that  when  this  is  granted,  the 
widow  receives  her  pension  clear,  and  without  deduction.  That 
as  often  as  the  widows  receive  their  pensions,  they  are  obliged  to 
make  oath  (except  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  oath  has  been 
dispensed  with)  that  they  continue  the  widows  of  such  officers,  and 
that  they  have  no  provision  or  other  pension  from  the  government, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland:  which  oath  is  all  that  is  required 
of  them  if  they  come  themselves }  but  that  if  they  empower  any 
other  persons,  by  letters  of  attorney,  to  receive  their  pensions,  those 
persons  must  bring  a  certificate  from  the  minister  and  church* 
wardens  of  the  parish  where  the  widows  live,  certifying  that  such 
widows  are  living,  and,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  continue 
the  widows  of  such  officers. 

That  If.  in  the  pound  is  deducted  out  of  all  the  receipts  on  this 
fund  (from  the  treasury)  for  the  paymaster's  salary,  amounting, 
one  year  with  another,  to  750/.  per  annum,  out  of  which  aoo/. 
was  usually  paid  to  the  under  secretary  at  war,  and  100/.  to  the 
deputy  pay-master.  ,  . 

That  the  whole  annual  fund  is  issued  to  the  pay-master  within 
the  compass  of  sixteen  months^  and  that  the  payments  are  made 
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.  ^  four  months,  after  eight  are  due,  to  thoie  who  demand 
them. 


or  THI   STOCK-PVRSE,  01  MON-IPriCTIVit.    FUND. 

The  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Montague's  regiment  of  hone  being 
examined  in  rektioi.  to  the  diipoial  of  the  vacant  pay  of  private 
men  wanting  to  complete,  informed  the  committee  that  it  remains 
with  the  captain,  and  is  applied,  together  with  the  pay  of  the  two 
warrant  men,  to  the  recruiting  fund,  an  account  whereof  is  made 
up  once  a  yearj  in  which  account  credit  is  given  on  the  one  siie 
for  the  vacant  pay,  and  on  the  other  the  expence  of  horses  ar/*.  men 
raised  within  die  year  charged,  and  the  balance,  if  th^re  'f?  any,  ig 
carried  to  the  next  year's  account)  but  that,  in  time  of  ser\  tee,  the 
fund  seldom  answers  the  expence.  That  a  general  account  is  made 
up  for  the  whole  regiment,  and  then  sub-divided  to  each  troop} 
but  that  the  exceedings  in  one  troop  are  not  applied  to  make  good 
the  deficiencies  in  another.  That  this  account  is  made  up  by  the 
agent,  and  delivered  to  each  captun,  after  it  has  been  shewn  to  the 
colonel,  who  inspects  it,  in  order  to  see  how  each  captain  has  re- 
cruited  his  troop }  hvt  that  the  colonel,  as  colonel,  never  meddles 
with  the  money  arising  from  this  fund,  further  than  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  disposed  of}  and  this  is  not  the  colonel's  personal 
account,  but  belongs  to  the  regiment,  to  which  the  colonel  is 
answerable. 

That  it  seldom  happens  that  the  balance  is  considerable,  either 
for  or  against  the  captain,  because  the  fund  allowed  for  recruiting 
is  calculated  to  answer  the  common  casualities}  but  when  by  ex- 
traordinary calamities,  which  have  sometimes  happened,  the  loss 
has  been  so  great  tbit  it  was  not  in  Ux^  \.  w  r*.  of  the  captain  to 
make  it  good  out  of  his  remounting  <  ',  k  vas  cust  .ury  to 
represent  the  case  to  the  King,  who  has  ordered  the  deficiency  to 
be  made  up,  either  by  an  allowance  of  a  certain  number  of  vacan- 
cies for  a  time  specified,  or  (as  is  generally  done  in  time  of  war) 
'^  :>t  cf  the  fiind  for  contingencies  of  the  army.  That  the  balance 
in  fn vour  of  the  captain  sometimes  amounts  to  between  40/.  and  50/. 
%  two  or  tlrxQ  years,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  colonel's  power  to 
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apply  th  At  balaiiCf  towards  making  up  defidenciot  ki  anothor  troop: 
that  this  baliince,  in  time  of  peace,  ii  lometimet  paid  to  tha  captain, 
by  the  otoncl's  ouier,  when  their  troops  have  been  com^  totted  i 
but  when  it  is  not  paid  to  them,  it  is  reserved  for  future  accidents. 
That  he  has  knc  wn  a  balance  paid  to  one  captain,  when  the  balance 
has  been  against  the  other  captuns  of  the  same  regiment}  \  that 
he  never  knew  a  balance  paid  to  one  captain  when  there  wa.  so 
great  a  deficiency  in  other  troops  that  there  has  been  a  necessity  > 
apply  to  the  King,  and  believes  the  two  cases  never  happened  to- 
gether. That  the  agent  keeps  the  account  of  the  two  warrant  "^^m 
upon  the  establishment,  and  the  allowances  by  the  King,  v  tch 
account  the  agent  credits  for  two  shillings  per  man )  bu  that  i  is 
not  charged  with  inlisting  men }  nor  does  any  account  of  the  fund 
for  that  j^urpose  come  to  his  hands. 

Besides  the  two  warrant  men  on  tie  establishment,  it  appeaiv* 
that  there  is  the  pay  of  another  vacani  man  allowed  to  each  troc^ 
and  in  some  regiments  two,  towards  th  >  remounting  fund. 

The  agent  to  Sir  John  Ligonier's  re  ^ment  of  horse  being  ex- 
amined in  relation  to  the  fund  for  remounting  and  recruiting,  in- 
formed the  committee,  that  the  subsistence  of  one  of  the  two  vacant 
men  per  troop,  allowed  in  that  regiment,  is  reserved  in  the  agent's 
hands,  towards  the  remounting  fiind,  and  added  to  the  subsistence  ' 
of  the  two  warrant  men  upon  the  establishment :  but  that  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  other  vacant  man  is  issued  to  the  captain  with  his 
own  subsistence,  and  no  account  of  that  comes  to  the  agent.    That 
the  clerk  of  each  troop  keeps  a  particular  account  of  the  vacancies 
both  of  private  men  and  horses,  and  gives  the  same  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  delivers  it  to  the  pay-master,  from  whence  a 
general  account  is  transmitted  to  the  agent.  That  the  agent  makes 
up  an  account  annually  with  each  captain  of  the  expence  of  re- 
mounting and  recruiting  his  troop,  and  if  there  is  a  surplus  in  hia 
favour,  he  sometimes  receives  it,  and  sometimes  not,  as  the  colonel 
.  pleases )  but  that  it  is  never  paid  without  the  colonel's  orders.  That 
if  the  captains  decline  taking  the  surplus,  as  they  sometimes  do,  it 
is  carried  to  the  next  year's  account  j  but  that  the  balance  is  as 
often  gainst  as  in  favour  of  th    captains ;  that  he  believes  the 
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capCaiti*  sometimes  pay  the  balance  when  it  is  against  them;  but 
that  if  tliere  is  a  surplus  in  6ivour  of  the  captain  of  one  troop, 
and  a  great  balance  against  the  captain  of  another,  the  surplus  of 
the  former  is  not  aj^lted  to  make  good  the  deficiendes  of  the 
latter. 

With  regard  to  the  stodc-purse,  or  remounting  fund  in  the  several 
regiments  of  dragoons,  it  a{^)eared,  that  the  subsistence  of  three 
men  and  horses  u  resenred  for  that  service,  besides  the  two  warrant 
men  allowed  iipon  the  establishment ;  and  that  the  mon(^  is  disposed 
of  as  in  the  cav..lry.  That  the  captains  keep  that  account  them- 
selves, and  that  no  vacant  pay  goes  to  the  colonel,  it  being  all  appro> 
prated  to  the  fund  of  the  stock-purse. 

Tha/t  the  fond  for  recruiting  the  regiments  of  infantry  arises  from 
the  vacancies,  being  thence  called  the  non-effixtive  fund.  That  in 
time  of  war  die  pay  of  three  vacant  men  is  commcmly  allowed  for 
recruiting,  besides  the  two  warrant  men  granted  to  each  captsdn 
upon  the  estabHshment ;  but  if  any  man  is  respited  upon  the  muster- 
roll,  then  the  two  warrant  men  are  both  respited,  there  bong  in  all 
establidiments  a  warrant  to  respite  those  two  men  when  the  com- 
pany is  not  full. 

Another  agent  being  examined  in  relation  to  die  stock-purse  and 
recruiting  accounts,  infonned  the  committee,  that  in  the  regiments 
of  horse  those  accounts  are  kept  separately  by  each  troop,  but  that  in 
the  foot  the  method  of  keeping  the  recruiting  account  varies,  being 
sometimes  a  particular,  and  sometimes  a  general  r^imental  account : 
and  that  to  this  account  is  carried  die  subsistence  of  the  two  warrant 
men  upon  the  establishment,  and  the  vacant  pay  of  non-effecdves. 
That  abroad  the  commanding  officer  makes  a  return  of  the  number 
of  effective  men  to  the  commander  in  chief,  whereby  the  number 
<3^  non-ef&cdves  is  ascertained,  and  thereupon  the  pay-master  of 
the  regiment  is  ordeiied  to  issue  subsistence  to  the  captains  for  the 
effectives  only.  That  in  some  instances  the  pay-master  keeps  the 
Tacant  pay  in  his  own  hands,  and  in  others  he  remits  it  to  the  agent, 
as  a  fund  for  recruiting ;  but  that  the  usual  method  is  for  the 
pay-master  at  every  muster  to  send  an  account  of  the  non-effectives 
in  each  troop  or  coo^pany  to  the  agent  here,  who  acquaints  the 
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pay-master  general  with  the  sums  necessary  to  be  sent  abroad  for 
subsistence,  and  carries  the  remainder  to  the  recruiting  fund. 
That  at  home  the  agent  receives  the  whole  subsistence  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  generally  issues  it  to  the  several  captains,  without  keep> 
ing  any  account  of  non-effectives  at  all  j  so  that,  in  that  case,  there 
is  no  recruiting  fund  kept  by  the  agent,  but  each  captain  recruits 
his  own  company  as  he  can,  and  recdves  the  subsistence  of  his 
warrant  men  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  company.  That  when 
officers  are  sent  out  to  recruit  in  general  for  the  whole  regiment,  they 
draw  for  the  money  wanted  upon  the  agent ;  and  that  each  captain 
is  debited  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  he  receives,  and  the 
balance  paid  to  him  annually. 

'  It  appeared  also  tha^  in  some  regiments  of  foot,  the  regimental 
pay-master  ke^s  the  account  <^  non-effectives  j  and  that  in  otbei's. 
the  money  is  stopped  by  the  colonel  in  the  hands  of  the  pay^mastei; 
and  remitted  back  again  to  the  agent. 
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Cofy  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Pbipps^  Engineer^  at  Gibraltar^  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ramsay^  of  the  ^otb  Regiment,  dated  May  lytb. 


'i^ 


m: 


DEAR  SIR, 


A  GREE  ABL  Y  to  promise  I  sit  down  to  write  a  few  lines  relating 
"^^  to  Healy's  mortar ;  the  J4th  instant  was  at  length  fixed  for 
trying  that  new  invented  pierrier*  eight  in  the  morning  was  the 
time  ordered  by  the  governor }  South  Port  Gate  was  shut,  and  the 
three  guards  between  that  and  the  South  Barracks  retired  out  of 
harm's  way ;  the  general  had  referred  the  charge  of  the  mortar,  &c. 
to  Colonel  Philips ;  Healy  stood  out  for  50  pounds  of  powder,  but 
the  colonel  insisted  that  the  first  experiment  should  be  with  27 
pounds ;  proper  paving  stones  were  collected,  and  a  detachment  of 
artillery  attended  to  assist  in  loading ;  after  the  powder  was  placed 
in  the  piece,  a  tompion,  or  bottom  of  wood,  was  carefully  put  to 
cover  the  charge,  a  copper  tube  conveyed  the  quick-match  from  the 
tompion  to  the  centre ;  the  stones  were  carefully  put  into  the 
mortar,  1470  in  number,  the  least  a  pound  weight,  and  few 
exceeded  i  {lb. ;  a  hollow  cane  well  directed  conveyed  the  quick- 
match  through  the  stones  to  the  copper  tube,  and  upon  the  extremity 
was  fastened  a  port-fire,  to  burn  five  minutes  before  the  fire  should 
reach  the  quick-match }  when  the  port-fire  was  first  lighted,  and 
everyone  retired  to  a  great  distance,  with  various  conjectures  about  the 
success  of  the  machine,  five  minutes  passed,  ten  minutes  passed,  no 
explosion !  poor  Healy  very  impatient ;  at  length  people  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  inquire  into  the  mortar's  silence,  when  upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  port-fire  had  but  half  burned ;  by 
some  accident  it  was  choakedinthe  making :  another  was  immediately 
applied,  which  had  the  desired  encct ;  great  was  the  explosion } 
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near  a  quarter  part  of  the  stones  went  into  the  sea,  above  loo 
yards ;  to  the  right  they  extended  as  far  as  Ragged  StaflF,  and  to 
the  left  as  far  as  the  Watering  Pier,  but  no  damage  was  done  j  the 
cavity  of  the  piece  was  searched,  but  no  fracture  could  be  seen,  and 
what  was  surprising,  the  rock  above  that  appeared  so  bad  did  not 
give  way;  it  was  fired  a  second  time  with  the  same  charge,  the  success 
much  the  same  as  the  first. 

The  third  time  it  was  loaded  with  i3ilb.  (viz.  half  the  former 
charge)  and  1220  stones,  when  I  suppose  about  200  passed  over  the 
line  wall  j  with  these  three  discharges  the  eight-gun  battery  was 
covered  over  with  stones }  she  spit  her  venom  most  there  j  after  three 
experiments  Healy  received  the  congratulations  of  Colonel  Boyd  and 
all  the  officers  upon  the  road;  the  general  took  his  observations 
from  the  terras  walk ;  the  mortar  has  not  received  the  least  damage; 
its  complexion  is  a  little  changed  by  the  powder. 

Colonel  Boyd  who  goes  home  in  the  Lizard,  which  sails  the  first 
Levantor,  hopes  to  see  you  in  London,  to  give  you  a  particular 
account  of  the  success  of  your  friend  Healy,  who  wished  several 
times  you  were  present :  such  a  number  of  people  assembled  together, 
and  gaping  upon  one  spot,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  mountain  in 
labour :  Dr.  Monington  was  man-midwife,  and  many  others  had  a 
finger  in  the  pyej  the  delivery  was  not  a  mouse  (according  to  the 
fable),  but  1500  paving  stones,  and,  by  way  of  secundine,  a 
large  tompion,  which  made  no  small  figure  in  the  air.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  remind  you  that  the  figure  of  the  mortar  is  a 
parabolic  coniod,  length  of  the  axis  four  feet,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  at  the  muzzle  thirty-six  inches,  and  the  solid  content 
fourteen  cubical  feet.  >  .  r    .  1      :    ,:  ^r 

-  -      -        I  am.  Sir,  with  great  esteem,  ,,  ^  ■^^.,;  ■ 

.iv  :    .:  r  ■ :  :•  Your  most  obedient,  ^  - 

f ;--    '  '     V   :  •  ■  and  very  humble  servant, 

,    ■'./hvJ.v-;,   ■•    ,r,V    '.  J.    PHIPPS/ 

As  this  letter  is  not  perhaps  explicit  enough  to  gentlemen  who 
have  neither  been  at  Gibraltar,  nor  have  heard  of  the  construction 
and  utility  of  this  mortar,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  it  a  little 
further.  ' 

This 
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This  mortar  is  cut  out  of  a  rock,  which  Mr.  Healy  pitched  upon, 
about  200  yards  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  400  yards 
horizonul  distance  from  the  line  wall. 

He  began  by  forming  a  plain  surface  of  45  degrees  elevation,  then 
bored  a  centre  hole,  or  axis,  four  feet  deep,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
said  surface,  from  that  centre,  described  a  circle  three  feet  diameter } 
the  rock  being  so  hard  that  he  could  not  excavate  it  by  chipping, 
was  therefore  obliged  to  bore  holes  all  round  the  circle,  each  inclining 
to  the  centre,  so  that  all  those  holes  run  into  one  another,  and  into 
the  centre  hole  near  its  bottom. 

Then  cutting  away  the  partitions  betwixt  the  holes,  a  core  of  a 
cotiical  figure  become  loose,  and  was  extracted,  which  core  Captain 
Benttinck  brought  home  in  the  Centaur  $  Healy's  next  care  was  to 
chip  off  that  conoid,  so  as  to  form  it  into  a  true  parabola,  and  then 
to  polish  it. 

As  the  nature  of  a  parabola  is  such,  that  either  light  or  sound  sent 
from  its  focus  proceeds  in  parallel  lines }  so  he  concluded  that  the 
(mp(^us  given  to  any  charge  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  would 
bl  also  parallel «  doubtless  it  would  be  so,  but  as  his  mortar  was 
loaded  brimfuU  of  stones,  those  which  lay  close  to  the  tompion 
being  first  impelled,  must  of  course  strike  those  before  them 
variously,  by  which  means,  like  billiard  balls,  the  foremost  must 
pursue  the  direction  in  which  they  were  struck,  whence  their 
spttading  to  the  right  and  left,  a  good  distance,  is  obvious,  and 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  where  a  great  body  of  men  are 
supposed  to  be  marching,  or  a  great  number  of  boats  are  attempting 
to  land  troops. 

This  mortar  has  no  other  chamber  but  the  bottom  of  the  parabola, 
nor  touch-hole  but  the  hollow  reed  and  copper  tube  which  convey 
the  fire  from  the  muzzle  to  the  focus,  down  through  the  very  centre 
of  the  stones  and  tompion ;  by  this  contrivance  the  copper  tube 
terminating  in  the  focus  and  centre  of  the  powder,  the  whole  being 
instantly  kindled,  acts  more  forcibly  than  when  lighted  on  one  side, 
as  in  cannon,  mortars,  Sec.  '         '    " 

The  utility  of  this  mortar  in  defence  of  any  pass  is  very  evident, 
esDccially  where  it  may  be  formed  on  a  high  ground  not  easily 
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comeatable  by  an  enemy,  and  the  weight  that  each  stone  will 
fall  with  renders  this  a  very  terrible  machine  to  invaders,  and  a 
very  serviceable  one  to  defenders ;  for  by  the  same  rale  that  one 
of  three  feel;  diameter  can  throw  about  1 500  weight  of  stones, 
what  would  one  of  six  feet  diameter  do,  and  be  easier  made  than 
the  former,  because  labourers  could  go  into  the  inside  to  chip  and 
polish  it. 

One  objection  to  such  is,  that  it  cannot  be  turned  or  traversed  as 
may  be  requisite }  in  answer  thereto,  it  is  only  calculated  for  a  pass„ 
and  if  taken  by  an  enemy  cannot  be  turned  agsunst  its  friends, 
which  is  too  often  the  case  of  mortars  and  cannon. 

When  there  are  rocks  of  any  kind  at  the  entrance  of  harbours, 
ice.  such  a  mortar  might  be  constructed,  at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the 
defence  of  our  ships,  &c.;  and  where  there  are  no  rocks,  I  have 
invented  an  artificial  battery  of  such  mortars  that,  with  great  safety 
to  the  defenders,  and  peril  to  the  offenders,  might  be  put  in  prac- 
tice at  every  accessable  place  on  our  coast,  and  the  mortars  travers- 
able as  need  required  j  but  as  we  ure  at  present  more  attentive  to 
domestic  than  foreign  enemies,  this  is  not  the  season  for  guarding 
against  the  latter,  therefore  needless  to  propose  it. 

If  the  above  description  of  Healy's  mortar  be  not  sufficient  to 
convey  an  idea  of  it  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  parabolic 
curves,  the  inside  of  a  common  wine  glass  is  nearly  the  figure  of  it ; 
it  is  likely  the  book  you  mention  may  have  given  Healy  the  hint  of 
this,  which  you  will  allow  is  a  great  improvement ;  on  the  same 
principle  he  has  invented  mines  which,  with  a  tenth  of  the  powder, 
will  do  ten  times  more  damage  by  blowing  tons  of  stones  and 
rubbish  horizontally.     /^  -     ,,.^   u- 
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A  PATENT  was  granted  by  King  Charles  I.  to  William  Drum* 
'^^  mond  of  Haudiomden,  in  1625,  for  the  sole  making  and 
vending,  for  the  tptce  of  twenty-one  years,  the  following  machines 
and  warlUce  engines  invented  by  him }  the  patent  is  printed  m  his 
works. 

The  first  is  an  equestrian  instrument,  by  wluch  a  single  horse- 
man may  be  equal  in  fight  to  five  or  six  armed  with  the  common 
arms,  which  inftrument  indeed  agrees  also  most  exodlently  with 
the  foot  service,  and  from  efiects  not  less  to-rible  than  qpeedy,  is 
ci^ed  the  thundering  staflF)  but  fix>m  its  various  properties,  the 
boxpiftol,  box  musquet,  boxcambyn,  or  box  dragoon. 

The  second  is  a  new  kind  of  spar,  with  which  any  foot  soldier, 
bendes  '^l«ig  it  as  a  pike,  may  discharge  five  or  six  guns }  this 
weapon  may  be  named  the  projecting  spear,  or  pike  arquebus. 

'^  The  third  is  a  sort  of  machine  of  conjugated  muskets,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  one  soldier  or  two  are  enabled  to  oppose  an 
hundred  guns,  vi4iich  machine,  firom  its  ^fect,  is  called  the  thun- 
dering chariot,  and  vulgarly  the  fiery  waggon.  ' 

'The  fourth  is  a  new  species  of  gun  of  the  greater  kind,  by  the 
assistance  of  which,  in  the  same  time  that  they  have  been  able  to 
discharge  one  ball,  they  may  now  discharge  three,  four,  or  five, 
and  that  either  in  a  land  or  sea  engagement.  Of  this  machine  there 
are  (UfFerent  figures  and  sizes ;  but  from  the  common  property  of 
all,  th(7  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of  the  open  cannon, 
vulgarly  the  open  ordnance. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  are  of  the  mortar  kind,  of  which  one,  from 
its  remarkable  use  in  defending  walls  and  ships,  and  from  its  won- 
derful expedition,  is  called  the  flat  scourer.  The  other,  which  is 
extremely  useful  in  naval  fights,  for  breaking  the  masts,  yards,  and 
oars,  whence  it  i$  call^  the  cutter. 
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The  Hvcnth  ii  a  macbmc  not  tmlike  the  spceicii  of  the  antient 
HeliopolU,  accommodated  to  the  modem  discipline  for  defending 
a  fortresi,  and  also  for  attacking  one }  by  the  asnstance  of  it  the 
besiegers  may  enter  into  the  inner  part  of  a  city  or  fortification,  or 
over  a  ditch,  without  the  use  of  rolling  mounts }  and  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  city,  the  fortification  may  be  so  strengthened  by  the  use 
of  this  machine,  as  it  shall  never  be  taken  or  demolished,  and  it 
will  stand  free  on  the  curtnn.  This  from  its  likeness  to  a  cavalier, 
and  because  it  carries  a  number  of  soldiers,  and  has  the  power 
of  motion,  may  be  vulgarly  called  the  elephant  or  cavalier 
errant  (o). 

The  ninth  a  new  kind  of  ship  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  chaina 
or  barricades,  or  the  force  d  any  cannon,  fixMn  entering  any  port,^' 
and  either  burning  or  taking  all  die  vessds  therrin }  this  vessel,  from 
its  stupendous  manifest  and  terrible  effects,  and  horrid  demdition 
of  ports  and  vessels,  deserves  to  be  called  the  Leviathan. 

The  tenth  is  an  instrument  serving  to  observe  the  proportional 
intensity  and  remission  of  winds,  whereby  the  sulor  is  instructed 
with  more  certainty  to  take  the  just  measure  of  his  voyage,  where- 
fore it  is  called  the  sea  measurer.  V 

The  eleventh  is  a  kind  of  light  vessel,  which  with  sails  and  oars 
is  carried  with  great  celerity  against  the  wind,  for  any  time,  and  for 
velocity  will  outgo  any  ordinary  vessel,  and  thence  called  the  sea 
postillion. 

The  twelfth  is  a  certain  instrument  whereby  the  course  of  a 
vessel  is  exactly  measured,  and  the  difference  of  longitude  of  places 
either  on  the  coast  or  at  sea  are  determined :  it  is  called  the  length 
compass.    ^- -■.:■.. ^^^'-- -  -■■:"■,.-  --..is^^^i  >-  ^u  - 

The  thirteenth  is  an  instrument  whereby  a  quantity  of  salt  water 
is  rendered  sweet  and  drinkable  at  a  small  expence ;  it  will  make 
every  day  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sweet  water  for  the  day's  con- 
sumption, so  that  putrefaction  by  keeping  it  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended: this  is  called  a  ship  fountain. 

(o)  This  it  printed  from  a  manuieript ;  the  eighth  article  it  wantmg,  and  I  bare  not  beea 
able  to  obtam  a  printed  copy  of  the  beck.  j 
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The  fourteenth  contains  bunung  glasses  of  different  kinds,  with 
which  at  any  distance  any  combustible  matter,  whether  on  land  or 
sea,  may  be  set  on  fire,  to  which  no  guns  are  equal.  These  from 
various  conic-sections,  concave  and  convex,  and  other  curvilinear 
superfices,  and  those  variously  combined,  will  burn  both  by  reflec- 
tion and  refraction }  and  as  the  honor  belongs  to  Archimedes,  they 
are  called  Archimedean  mirrors. 

The  fifteenth  comprehends  a  kind  of  perspective  or  telescope,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  an  object,  the  light  being  thrown  on  it,  will 
appear  as  plainly  and  vividly  at  any  distance,  as  if  viewed  in  the 
ordinary  manner  at  a  proper  distance :  this  is  vulgarly  called  the 
lynx's  eye. 

The  sixteenth  is  an  organised  machine,  from  natural  causes  pro- 
ducing an  unremitted  and  perpetual  motion,  the  use  of  which, 
from  its  different  principles,  may  be  a  great  benefit  to  various  me- 
chanical operations :  it  is  called  the  mover.  ^ 

This  patent  was  dated  at  Hampton  Court,  the  29th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1626,  and  sealed  Holy-rood-house.  ,,...«  ,5*,^t**«N*. 
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NUMBER    IX. 
List  of  the  Military  Establiibment  of  England  for  1684.  , 

'T^HIS  list  was  given  at  large  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  edition : 
^   a  collection  of  obscure  names  can  be  no  illustration  to  this 
work }  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  summary  enumera- 
tion of  the  forces  then  established. 

The  first  is  the  royal  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon }  they  consisted  of  a  captain,  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  s':andard-bearer,  with  forty  private  gentlemen. 

The  next  is  His  Majesty's  body-guard,  commanded  by  Lord 
Viscount  Grandison;  they  were  one  hundred  yeomen,  under  a 
captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign }  fifteen  of  the  hundred  were  sub- 
altern officers,  or  yeomen  ushers. 

A  troop  of  King's  own  horse-guards,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
men,  besides  ofiicers  and  their  grenadiers,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle. 

The  Queen's  troop  of  horse-guards,  commanded  by  the  Honour- 
able Sir  Philip  Howard :  sixty-four  private  men,  besides  ofiicers 
and  their  grenadiers. 

The  Duke's  troop  of  horse-guards,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Feversham}  the  same  in  establishment  and  number  with  the 
Queen's. 

The  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards,  commanded  by  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  consisting  of  eight  troops  of  fifty  men  each,  besides 
ofiicers. 

The  King's  own  royal  re^ment  of  dragoons  j  six  troops  of  fifty 
men  each,  besides  ofiicers. 

Two  regiments  of  foot-guards;  the  first  composed  of  twenty- 
four,  the  second  of  twelve  companies. 

The 
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The  first,  or  royal  regiment  of  foot^  consisting  of  twenty-one 
companies. . 

The  second,  or  Queen's  regiment  of  foot,  consisting  of  ten 
companies. 

The  Duke  of  York  and  Albany*i  regiment  of  foot,  consisting  of 
twelve  companies. 

The  Hollatid  regiment  of  foot,  consisting  of  twelve  companies. 

The  Duchess  of  York  and  Albany's  regiment  of  foot,  consisting 
of  ttn  oofflpaniei,  besides  the  company  ai  grenadiers.-*- Some  of 
^  0(h<r  rtgimKits  had  additional  companict  of  grenadiers  attached 
to  thrnn.  Then  wtrc  also  other  independont  companies  not  itgW 
mented.  The  whole  of  this  force  was  xeviewfxl  on  Putney-heath, 
the  tft  of  Otitolwr»  1664 )  and  conaistad  in  all  oil  about  4000  men, 
«miniaiid«t  in  chief  by  the  £arl  of  Craraa.  -im 
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NUMBER    X. 
Ofihe  Scots  Brii^ade  ftrmerly  in  the  Service  of  Holland, 


:';* 


A  LTHOUCH  the  Scots  brigade  in  the  service  of  tha  nq>ubUck 
'^^  of  Holland  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  come  within  the  plan 
of  tliis  work,  yet  as  British  soldiers  who  have  nobly  supported  the 
honour  of  their  country  among  foreigners,  it  is  hoped  the  follow^ 
ing  short  account  of  them  will  be  favourably  received. 

About  the  year  1 570,  the  fame  of  the  low  country  wars,  and  th^ 
great  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  caused  in  many  Scotch  gentle- 
men of  martial  spirit  a  desire  to  study  the  art  of  war  under  him  > 
they  therefore  went  over  to  Holland,  carrying  with  them  a  number 
of  their  countrymen,  who  were  formed  into  independent  companie* : 
among  these  gentlemen  were  many  of  the  firyt  toiUes  in  $cQtlan4/ 
$uch  as  Balfour,  Lord  Burley,  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleugh,  iPrcston 
of  Gorton,  Halkett  of  Pitferran,  many  of  the  diiferent  familii^f 
of  the  name  pf  Stewart,  Hay,  Sinclair,  Douglas,  Graham,  H»p 
mikon,  &c. 

These  troops  signalized  themselves  oia.  all  occasions,  and  wepp 
much  respected  and  depended  on  by  the  States;  and  in  1594)  at 
the  return  of  their  ambassadors  from  Scotland,  where  they  had 
been  to  compliment  King  James  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  they  car- 
ried back  with  them  1 500  recruits  for  their  Scotch  companies,  who 
were  probably  now,  if  not  before,  regimented*  ;.  ,. 

These  troops  suffered  much  at  the  siege  of  Bommel,  in  15991 
at  the  famous  battle  of  the  Downs,  near  Newport,  in  1600;  and 
at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  in  1601 .  gaining  in  the  whole  so  much 
honour,  that  at  the  siege  of  Bois-le-Duc,  in  1629,  Frederick 
Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  stiled  them  the  BuUwark  of  the  Re- 
publick ;  there  were  then  three  regiments,  namely.  $cott'9,  Buc-. 
and  Kaikett's. 
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After  the  death  of  Prince  William  II.  in  1630,  the  aflfairi  of  the 
republick  wei-e  in  great  disorder,  parties  ran  high,  and  the  army 
was  much  neglected,  and  particularly  the  Scotch  brigade,  who 
having  nobody  to  protect  them,  had  a  number  of  Dutchmen,  Ger-* 
mans,  and  French  refugees,  by  the  interest  of  different  burgo- 
masters, made  officers  among  them,  which  entirely  dispirited  them  ^ 
so  that  in  divers  engagements  in  the  years  1675  and  1676,  they  did 
not  behave  themselves  with  their  accustomed  gallantry,  at  which 
King  William  being  surprized  and  displeased,  asked  General 
Mackay,  then  lately  come  into  his  service  from  France,  if  he  was 
not  much  hurt  and  ashamed  at  the  behaviour  of  his  countrymen, 
the  Scotch  brigade,  and  if  he  could  conceive  the  reason  of  their  being 
so  much  degenerated  from  what  they  were  when  serving  in  the  army 
of  Gustavus  Aldophus,  and  commanded  by  the  Lord  Rae.  , 
*  Mackay,  as  much  piqued  as  the  Prince,  begged  leave  to  observe, 
that  this  corps,  though  called  the  Scotch  brigade,  was,  in  reality, 
a  mixture  of  deserters  and  out-casts  from  all  nations ;  and  that  in 
promotions  to  commissions,  the  preference  had  been  given  to 
Dutch,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen }  the  young  Scotch  officers  and 
cadets  had  therefore  left  the  service,  and  prevented  others  coming 
into  it  as  volunteers,  and  the  old  private  men,  not  being  commanded 
by  their  countrymen,  had  many  of  them  deserted ;  but  that  if  His 
Highness  would  dispose  of  the  foreign  officers  in  the  national  or 
new  levied  regiments,  and  replace  them  with  Scotch  gentlemen  of 
family,  and  raise  Scotch  recruits,  he  would  answer  that  the  corps 
would  be  as  good  as  ever. 
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'  In  1 688,  this  brigade  was  demanded  of  the  States  by  King  James, 
but  they  refused  to  send  them  back,  whereupon  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation requiring  them  to  return  home,  on  pain  of  being  declared 
rebels  to  their  country ;  the  revolution  being  then  on  foot,  this 
proclamation  produced  no  effect ;  but  the  brigade  soon  after  came 
to  England  in  support  of  King  William  j  they  were  then  com- 
manded by  General  Mackay :  by  this  circumstance  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  these  troops  were  raised  under  any  formal  treaty,  but 
rather  that  they  were  tacitly  connived  at. 
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After  King  William  was  made  Stadtholder,  General  Mackay  got 
the  brigade  put  on  a  good  footing,  and  formed  the  plan  of  their 
doathing,  pay,  recruiting,  £cc.  at  it  lately  stood  j  but  the  price  of 
every  article  of  life  having  greatly  increased  since  those  regulation* 
of  their  pay,  it  was  by  no  means  sufficient :  the  pay  and  perquisite! 
of  a  colonel,  at  the  highest,  not  eKecding  throe  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  that  of  a  company,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  1  and 
of  a  lieutenancy,  forty  pounds  per  annum. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chappelle,  and  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Onnge,  the  brigade  euficrcd  greatly  by  redactton  and  incorpo* 
ration,  and  wef^  from  iU-trcatment  and  neglect,  by  degiMadwind. 
ling  to  nodung,  when  the  late  rupture  between  England  and 
Holland  caused  them  entirely  to  quit  the  service  of  that  ungrateful 
Republick« 
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A  Pr9c!amatkn  for  the  Use  of  the  Bowe  and  Pike  together  in  Military 
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Fat.  9.  Car.  i'. 
■p.*D.  9.  don. 


ITIITHEREAS  in  former  tyme  bowes  and  arrowes 
3  "'^  have  been  found  serviceable  weapons  for  the  wars, 
whereby  great  victories  and  conquests  have  been  gotten,  and  by 
sundry  statutes  the  use  thereof  hath  been  enjoyned ;  which  statutes 
are  still  in  force,  and  we  expect  that  our  subjects  should  conform 
themselves  thereunto,  knowing  the  exercise  of  shooting  to  be  a 
means  to  preserve  health,  strength,  ana  agility  of  body,  and  to 
avoid  idleness,  unlawfull  disports,  drunkenness,  and  such  like 
enormities  and  disorders,  which  are  too  frequent  among  our  people. 
And  whereas  our  loving  subject,  William  Nead,  an  antient 
archer,  hath  presented  unto  us  a  warlike  invention,  of  the  use  of 
the  bowe  with  the  pike  together,  whereby  every  pikeman  may  also 
be  a  bowman }  which  warlike  service  we,  together  with  our  coun- 
sell  of  state,  and  counsell  of  war,  have  seen  exercised  in  military 
discipline,  and  we  do  approve  the  same  to  be  serviceable  and  usefull 
in  tyme  of  warr,  and  have,  by  our  commissions  under  our  great 
seal  of  England,  authorised  the  said  William  Nead,  and  William 
Nead  his  son,  whom  he  hath  instructed,  to  teach  and  exercise  our 
loving  subjects  therein :  and  to  that  end  and  purpose  we  do,  by 
this  our  proclamation,  signifie  our  will  and  pleasure;  that  the  use 
and  exercise  of  the  bowe  and  pike  together,  shall  be  put  together 
within  this  our  realm  of  England,  9nd  dominion  of  Wales,  that 
all  our  loving  subjects  who  are  fit  to  exercise  arms,  and  especially 
the  chief  officers  of  our  trayned  bands,  may  be  instructed  therein, 
by  such  ways,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  and  di> 
rected  by  the  said  William  Nead,  and  William  Nead,  or  either  of 
th«m,  and  those  whom  either  of  them  shall  have  sufficiently  in. 
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structed  and  deputed  in  that  behalf,  at  such  convenient  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  deputy-lieutenants,  or  justice* 
of  the  peace  in  every  county,  mayors,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  other 
head  officers  in  every  city  or  town  corporate  respectively,  so  that 
the  same  may  be  done  without  prejudice  or  hindrance  to  general 
musters,  trayning,  or  other  publick  afiaii*s,  willing  and  requiring 
them  and  every  of  them  respectively,  upon  notice  given  by  the  said 
William  Nead,  and  William  Nead,  or  either  of  them,  or  by  such 
others  as  by  either  of  them  shall  be  thereunto  appointed }  that  they, 
or  some  of  them,  do  from  tyme  to  tyme  prescribe  and  app(»nt  con-  I 
venient  tymes  and  places  for  the  exercise  of  this  warlike  service,  and 
by  warrant  or  such  other  ways  and  means  as  shall  seem  most  meet 
unto  them,  to  cause  such  of  our  loving  subjects  as  aforesud  to  lie 
present  at  such  tyme  and  place,  there  to  be  exercised  and  made 
perfect  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  pike  together  in  military 
discipline.   ii':r.i.^-^it:\(4  Li-.:m^;xf*  ,;-®^5"afe  ;,,d^isr-^j^?^/*i^"^/l 

And  that  this  our  proclamation  may  take  the  better  effect,  we  do 
hereby  require  and  commaund  all  and  singular  deputy-lieutenants 
and  justices  of  peace,  mayors,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  all  other 
our  officers,  ministers,  and  subjects  whom  it  may  concern  respec- 
tively, that  they  and  every  of  them  be  aiding  and  assisting  unto  the 
said  William  Nead,  and  William  Nead,  and  persons  deputed  as 
aforesaid  in  the  exercise  and  performance  of  the  said  premises,  ac- 
cording to  our  will  and  pleasure  herein  declared,  as  they  tender  our 
pleasure,  and  will  avoid  the  contrary  at  their  perills. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Oateland,  this  lath  day  of  August. 
.'o:^'  ihj ::,:-:'  -iKw.-.;^  Ir&^m-  i-^J^  --••'  f  Per  ipsum  Regpm. 
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New  Regulations  in  the  Office  of  the  Paymaster-General,^ 


(  A'  -  "P J  '{ti.  /. 


lExtractfrom  the  ^eptrt  of  the  Commissioners  of  iPullic  Accounts ^  1781. 

nPfl£  puUk  monty  ia  the  hands  of  the  paymaster-generd  is  re- 
"^  ttamA  bf  Jnn,  either  from  die  exchequer,  or  from  the  treasury 
of  lrelMi4,  when  bcsh  icgxments  are  drawn  out  of  that  kingdom^ 
and  in  part  paid  by  Great  Britainf  or  ti'om  persons  who,  upon 
their  accounts  being  settled,  are  directed  by  the  King*s  warrant  to 
pay  the  balance  iMo  his  hands. 

The  {neseiit  paymaster-general  has  no  money  in  his  hands 
received  from  the  treasury  oi  Ireland;  all  the  accounts  of  the  Irish 
regiamnts  bein^  made  up,  and  dieir  whole  pay  now  borne  by  Great 
Bntain.  The  sum  in  ius  hands  arising  ^rom  balances  directed  to 
be  paid  to  him  was,  upon  the  istof  February  last,  8463/.  lot.j^d. 
The  exdaequer  is  the  gnat  source  from  whence  he  draws  his 

supply.  '  ..mi-mj, 

The  supply  for  llie  army  is  granted  by  parliament  to  the  King, 
and  therefore  no  part  of  this  suf^y  can  be  issued  fpom  the  ex- 
chequer without  the  royal  sign  manual  authorizing  such  issue. 
After  the  supply  is  granted,  there  comes  from  the  treasury  to  the 
pay-office  the  King's  sign  manual,  directing  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury to  issue  to  the  paymaster-general  a  certain  pait  of  that  supply 
(in  time  of  war  usually  a  million)  by  way  of  imprest,  and  upon 
account,  according  to  such  warrants  and  orders  as  either  are,  or 
shall  be  signed  by  the  King.  This  sign  manual,  with  the  treasury 
warrant  and  order  of  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  sign  manual,  after  being  entered  in  the  pay-ofiice, 

.    ■    ,     ••   .-,;-.  ,>  ^  r.,-  -:■"-    are 
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are  lodged  at  the  excheqpier,  and  give  the  paymastor-genenl  a  credit 
there  for  the  sum  mentioned  in  those  instruments.  To  obtain  any 
part  of  this  credit,  the  paymaster-general  presents  a  memorial  to 
the  treasury,  specifying  the  sum  he  requires,  and  for  what  service. 
The  treasury,  by  letter,  direct  the  auditor  of  the«xchequer  to  issue 
that  sum  to  the  paymaster-general,  upon  the  unsatisfied  order  above 
mentioned.  This  ktter  being  produced,  and  passing  through  the 
forms  of  office,  he  obtains  from  them  the  sum  he  wants.  When 
the  sum  in  this  sign  manual  is  exhausted,  another  sign  manual, 
with  the  consequential  warrant  and  order,  is  obtained,  and  re- 
newed  in  the  same  manner,  from  time  to  time,  until  there  is 
oocasion  for  the  last  sum,  which  completes  the  whole  army 
supply  of  the  year;  when,  instiead  of  a  sign  m«yuid,  there  comes 
a  privy  seal,  directing  dw  issue  of  that  remaining  sum,  and 
including,  authorizing,  and  confirming  the  whole  auppty  of  that 
year. 

It  was  usual  formerly  for  the  paymaster-genoral  to  apply  to 
the  treasury  evoy  four  months*  each  time  for  a  third  pait  of  the 
sum  voted  for  the  services  of  the  army,  under  the  general  head 
of  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  forces  at  home  and  alMTc  .d}  but  nnce 
the  year  1759  the  practice  has  been  to  a^  of  the  treasury,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  sums  voted  under  distinct  heads  of  servicd, 
and  not  until  the  time  when  the  demands  for  the  services  are  hear 
approaching. 

The  services  are  ranged  under  two  general  heads,  the  erdinary 
and  the  txtraordinary.  The  ordinary  are  those  for  which  specific 
sums  are  annually  voted  by  parliament:  the  extraordinary  are  thosie 
which,  though  not  provided  for  by  parliament,  are  nevertheless 
considered  as  necessary,  and  therefore  paid,  in  confidence  of  tbeW 
being  provided  for  in  the  succeeding  session.  >f?l#*«^li»{1P^  J;- 
;  As  the  service  is  distinguished,  so  is  the  a][^lication  for  it  to 
the  treasury.  Sums  for  the  ordinary  services  are  obtakied  upmi 
tlie  application  of  the  paymaster-general  himself:  those  for  the 
extraoi^nary  are  directed  into  his  hands,   upon  ^  applicatioh 

Ol    others*        ■.X-JJ.'-'O*--.^      ■.••-      .-v-'-     -    "^>'     »-«V««-.  .';'.«  1.      if      ;..>»»i'.."t    ■*».!?     ».».  ,i.j,.i=»»>,;-_;^:..' 
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Aft^  the  supply  for  the  pay  of  the  army  is  voted  by  parlijEKiient, 
the  secretary  at  war  sends  to  the  pay-office  the  four  establishments 


.for  the  year,  which  are :  •  *^Nfe'?«.iiiS^iy^^^#»5^t"',*in.?n  ''eM^''^'*'tl5|" '  I 


.1,  The  guards,  garrisons,  and  land-forces. '  '^fvk>'^''rr^fiit¥:^''ii^' 

2.  The  forces  in  the  plantations,  and  the  garrisons  in  North- 
America  and  the  West-Indies.  .r/pt  &"f/3- 7?j :7 

3.  The  forces  in  Minorca,  and  garrison  of  Gibraltar.Pi^^*"  ir  -► 

4.  The  militia. 

Together  with  the  several  regulations  of  the  subsistence.  The 
establishment  contains  the  distribution  of  the  whole  sum  voted 
amongst  the  several  regiments,  corps,  garrisons,  officers,  and  private 
men,  by  the  day  and  by  the  year,  and  the  gross  sum  allowed  for 
each  regiment,  corps,  and  garrison.  To  each  establishment  are 
annexed  two  warrants,  the  one  directing  the  paymaster-general  to 
make  a  deduction  of  twelve-pence  in  the  pound  out  of  all  he 
shall  issue,  called  the  poundage,  and  specifying  to  what  service 
it  shall  be  applied  j  the  other  directing  a  deduction  of  one  day's 
pay,  out  of  the  payments  in  the  establishment,  for  the  use  6f  Chel- 
sea hospital,  r    t:«    ,:■    r,;.,-;.-  =^    ix:^^f.;V    J'T'iv 

The  application  by  the  paymaster-geflieral  to  the  treasury  for 
money  is  made  under  distinct  heads  of  sersdce  j  which  may  be  com- 
prehended under  three  Jieads : 

1.  Those  service'i  for  which  the  whole  sum  received  by  the  pay- 
master-general at  the  exchequer,  is  issued  by  him  .soon  after  he 
receives  it.       ■  ^^'^^'i^^-^^eMs^-r ;^^^:  ^i3SJt.*Silip&£  .v«;fe^^*' > Ct^^iwiJ 

2.  Those,  for  which  the  sum  he  receives,  belonging  to  par- 
ticular persons,  remains  m  his  possession,  upon  account  of  the 
persons  entitled,  until  they  or  their  agents  apply  to  him  for 
payment.       'fxf^^'x'-.  -'-^^tri  -*^.«y-%«««-'-i'^'H-~t^--'**r*t*~";'^-i""":"^'-'^^ 

3.  Those  for  which  a  part  only  of  the  sum  he  receives  is  issued 
by  him,  soon  after  he  receives  it,  and  the  remainder  continues  in 
his  hands  for  any  indefinite  time. 

Of  the  first  class,  where  he  soon  issues  all  he  receives,  are  the  re- 
turned poundages  Chelsea  hospital,  and  the  out-pensioners }  the 
substance  of  the  forces  in  Jamsuca  and  the  East-Indies,  and  of  the 
non-commission  officers  and  private  men  in  Afika}  the  subsistence 

and 
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and  cloathing  of  the  militia  and  invalids ;  the  subsistence  issued 
upon  account)  the  stoppages  of  the  officers}  subsistence  in  the 
Westolndies,  North-America,  and  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca}  the  general  and  staff  officers  and  garrisons  in  Great 
Britain}  the  nett  off-reckonings }  the  allowances  to  the  colonel, 
captain,  and  agent}  the  clearings;  foreign  subsidies;  arrears  of  the 
foreign  troops }  levy-money;  and  all  the  extraordinaries.  Under 
the  head  of  subsistence  of  the  forces  at  home,  so  much  of  the  sum 
received,  as  the  subsistence  actually  amounts  to,  is  issued  to  the 
agent,  as  soon  as  he  receives  it. 

Of  the  second  class  are,  the  reduced  officers;  and,  under  the  seve* 
ral  heads  of  the  garrisons  abroad,  the  general  and  staff-officers,  and 
hosfMtals }  so  much  of  the  sums  voted  for  these  serviciss,  as  is  con- 
tained in  each  warrant  for  the  pay  of  the  officers  named  in  the  cer- 
tificate, remains  in  his  hands  until  those  officers  or  their  agents 
apply  for  it.   '«^i!M^^A'^M■'t»J^^i-i^M»Mfi(*^^  .i0M<?4l 

Of  the  third  class,  where  he  issues  a  part  only  of  the  sums  he 
receives,  ai-e  the  subsistence  of  the  forces  at  home }  the  subsistence 
of  the  non-commission  officers  and  private  men  of  the  British  forces 
in  the  West-Indies  and  North-America,  and  of  the  foreign  troops; 
the  garrisQus  abroad }  and  the  general  and  staff-c^cers  and  hospitals 
abroad.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  other  heads  of  service,  to 
satisfy  which  he  does  not  expressly  apply  to  the  treasury  for  money, 
but  pays  the  demands  for  them  out  of  what  he  has  received  under 
other  heads  of  service.  These  are,  the  allowance  to  widows ;  some 
services  to  which  the  poundage  is  made  subject  by  the  King's  war- 
rant, and  contingencies.  •  «»  ,  ,  V  .  ,.,  A,iii  &? 
From  the  arrangement  made  of  sums  received  by  the  paymaster-* 
general  from  the  exchequer  it  appears,  that  the  balance  in  his 
hands  (p)  cannot  consist  of  any  sums  comprehended  in  the  first 
class ;  because  of  them  he  very  soon  issues  all  he  receives :  nor  is 
it  probable,  that  the  sums  in  the  second  class  can  constitute  any 
very  considerable  part  of  it;  because  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 


(p)  Tn  NoTCmber,  1781,  the  balance  of  publick  money  in  the  hands  of  the  paymatter. 
eneral  was  44 
been  96$,i^l. 


general  was  447,153/.  its.  ijj.i  and  his  arenge  monthly  balance  for  seventees  month,  has 


officers 
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officers  of  any  denomination  will  suffer  thdr  pay  to  continue  long 
without  applying  for  it»  either  by  themselves  or  their  agents.  ^v 
•»  Under  the  denomination  of  snbsbtence  for  the  forces  at  home, 
the  paymaster-general  receives  more  than  that  subsistence  amounts 
to,  with  an  intent  of  procuring  thereby  a  fund  for  certain  payntMnts 
not  specifically  applied  for  by  him,  and  therefore  otherwise  unpro- 
vided for.  He  recmes  subsititence  upon  the  full  establishment  of 
the  non-commission  officers  and  private  men  of  the  British  forces 
in  I^ortb< America,  and  part  of  the  West-Indies,  and  of  the  foreign 
troops }  but  as  these  regiments  must,  be  incomplete,  and  the  deputy 
paymasters  there  issue  subsistence  according  to  the  strength  only  of 
the  regiment,  he  does  not  remit  to  them  the  whole  he  receives,  but 
so  much  only  as»  from  the  last  accounts  they  send  him  of  the  state 
of  the  balances  in  their  hands,  he  ]u(^es  will  be  sufficient  to  cnaUe 
them  to  carry  on  the  publick  service.  This  unissued  subsistence  of 
the  British  forces  in  the  West-Indies  and  North- America,  continues 
in  bis  hands  till  the  accounts  of  the  several  regiments  are  made  up, 
when  it  falls  into  the  clearings,  and  is  issued  to  the  agents;  but  this 
is  not  until  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  after  they  become  due.  The 
un'issued  subsistence  of  the  foreign  troops  remains  with  him  till  their 
arrears  are  paid  to  the  agents,  which  time  seems,  from  the  account 
of  the  issues  recdved  from  the  treasury,  generally  to  be  about  two 
years  afteir  they  are  due.  -:■•'  -'  -'-  -^-^  '^'^^  ^^^^^'w  «.?*  Wr  • 

He  receives  the  whole  sums  voted  i(x  garris<Mi5,  staff,  and 
hospital  abroad ;  but  the  officers  in  these  departments,  named  in 
the  certificates  from  the  war  office,  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  sum 

voted.  .-:.f*f|..  f.H:.fr,.v^;.Hi^-,:r.M^iS:t^'^^^ 

^  Hence  arises  a  fund  composed  of  these  savings,  out  of  which  he 
issues  for  certain  services,  and  defrays  certain  expences,  without 
making  any  specific  application  for  them  to  the  treasury.  These 
are,  the  allowance  to  widows  \  some  of  the  payments  to  which  the 
poundage  is  made  applicable  by  the  King's  warrants;  and  the 
miscellaneous  head  of  contingencies. 

To  demands  for  these  services,  and  to  no  other  (except  such 
claims  for  the  pay  of  the  general  and  staff-officers  and  officers  of 
the  garrisons  and  hospitals  abroad,  and  of  the  reduced  omcefs,  as 

remained 
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remained  unsatisfied),  was  this  balance  Uable  on  the  day  of  its  datei 
Nothing  had  been  issued  for  the  allowance  to  widows  in  the  year 
1780  J  for  enough  remained  of  former  receipts  in  the  hands  of  the 
paymaster  of  the  widows'  pensions  to  carry  on  that  service}  and 
therefore  this  balance  was  not  liable  to  be  reduced  by  any  issue  under 
the  head  of  allowance  to  widows.  The  payments  out  of  the  pound* 
age  and  hospital,  and  for  the  contingencies  in  the  year  1780,  could 
not  be  ascertained,  because  some  of  the  warrants  had  not  been 
produced  for  payment,  and  therefore  the  accounts  could  not  be 
n.  a  ie  up;  we  must  allow  it  then  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  last 
year,  in  which  these  accounts  were  made  up  at  the  ofiice,  which  are 
of  the  year  1778. 

The  payments  out  of  the  poundage,  and  one  day's  pay,  consist 
of  salaries  to  officers,   exchequer  fees,   returned  poundage,  and 
Chelsea  hospital ;  the  whole  amount  of  which  for  this  one  year  is 
1 14,265/.  10^.  2d.    The  articles  of  exchequer  fees,  returned  pound- 
age, and  Chelsea  hospital,  though  placed  to  this  account,  are  not 
demands  upon  this  balance.    The  exchequer  fees  for  every  sum  are 
always  paid  at  the  exchequer  out  of  the  sum  at  the  time  it  is 
received ;  the  paymaster-general  debits  his  cash  with  the  whole  sum 
he  applies  for,  and  credits  it  for  the  fees ;  and  therefore  the  only  altera^ 
tion  made  in  his  cash  is  an  increase  by  the  sum  he  asks,  deducting 
the  exchequer  fees.    The  other  two  services  being  applied  for  under 
their  specific  heads,  he  receives  a  sum  with  one  hand,  and  issues  it 
with  the  other :  and  therefore  these  three  articles,  amounting  t& 
97,912/.  ys,  6d.  being  deducted  from  the  total,  leaves  the  sum  oi 
16,353/.  2s.  Sd.  only,  as  a  charge  upon  this  balance;  which  sum 
consisting  chiefly  of  salaries,  for  the  most  part  paid  quarterly  soon 
after  they  become  due,  leaves  claim  to  a  very  small  amount  indeed  t» 
be  satisfied  out  of  this  balance.,^Rw^*3Bri;.w  m-mM  1  Vfes  m^i%  '-^WiMn^i  " 
The  contingent  expences  consist  of  a  variety  of  articles,  amount- 
ing to  24,914/.  19;.  8</.     This  account  never  either  much  exceeds^ 
or  comes  much  under  24,000/.  the  sum  voted  for  the  contingencies 
upon  the  establishment  at  home  and  abroad;  for  so  much  of  these 
payments  as  exceed  the  sum  voted,  are  carried  to  the  account  extra- 
ordinary.   These  articles  being  paid,  some  quarterly,  some  half- 
voL.  II.  A  A  yearly. 
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yearly,  and  lome  yearly,  no  very  considerable  part  of  them  can  pro- 
bably remain  unpaid  at  the  end  of  die  eleventh  month  of  that  year, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  a  «harge  upon  thit  balance  on  the  28th  of 
November  1780.    Hence  it  follows,  that  supposing  the  amount  of 
the  daims  for  these  services  in  1780  not  to  exceed  their  amount  in 
1778,  the  daims  for  these  services  upon  this  balance,  upon  the 
a8th  of  November  1780,  was  so  much  only  of  the  sums  of 
16,353/.  2x.  8</.  and  24,914/.  19^.  8^.,  making  together  41,268/. 
8i.  4^.,  as  had  not  been  applied  for  and  satisfied  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  that  year ;  and  therefore  we  think  ourselves  well 
grounded  in  an  opinion,  that  the  sum  of  447,153/.  i  is.  ^kd.  in  the 
hands  of  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  upon  the  28th  of 
November  last,  was  greatly  more  than  was  necessary  to  answer  the 
claims  upon  him  at  that  time  for  the  service  of  the  army. 
f-  An  account  being  produced  from  the  pay-office  of  the  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  paymaster-general  on  the  3 1  st  of  December, 
1768,  and  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  year  to  the  3  ist  of  Decern- 
ber,  1780,  inclusive,  it  appeared  that  the  average  yeaily  balance,  for 
twelve  years,  has  been  585,898/.    ^  wsss  aiv^rj 
.■    It  appeared  also,  that  the  paymasters  keep  this  balance  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  aftxr  going  out  c,(  office.    That  of  four 
paymasters-general,  each,  upon  quitting  the  office,  took  with  him 
t^e  sum  then  in  his  hands ;  and  that  their  balances  were  very  con- 
aderable  twdve  years  after  their  resignation.    Lord  Holland's 
lialance,  the  Christmas  after  he  quitted  the  office  in  1765,  was 
460,000/.}  in  the  year  1778,  at  the  time  his  rq>resentatives  paid 
back  into  the  exchequer  200,000/.,  it  was  450,000/.;  and  upon  the 
27th  of  September  last  it  was  256,000/. ;  so  that  during  a  period 
of  fi£been  years  after  he  was  out  of  office,  it  suffered  very  little  di- 
minution from  any  claims  whatever,    st*/*^}  ^.i^^  *  v;   .    , 
Accocdmg  to  the  present  course  of  bunness  in  this  office  upon 
the  resignation  of  a  paymaster'^general.  his  accounts  of  the  year's 
establishment  are  carried  on  to  the  24th  of  June,  or  the  24th  of 
December,  preceding  or  subsequent  to  his  resignation,  as  is  most 
convenient  to  the  puUic  service.    When  it  is  subsequent,  he  re- 
€S^Ks£sQS!i.  the  E'KChsQUSr.  thoush  nat  of  office,  his  cronortion  of 
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the  supply  of  the  yeai^  to  that  time,  and  applies  it  in  difchai|^  of 
the  demands  upon  the  service  which  accraed  down  to  that  period. 
But  of  vnese  demands  some  do  not  come  in  a  course  of  payment  1 
others  are  not  applied  for  till  some  time  afte/  they  are  duej  imthcr 
the  nett  off-reckonings  nor  the  clearings,  which  are  the  last  pay- 
ments on  account  of  a  regiment,  are  discharged  till  fifteen  or  six- 
teen  months  after  they  become  due }  the  general,  staff,  and  reduced 
officers  do  not  all  apply  immediately  for  their  pay }  warrants  for 
contingencies  are  frequently  not  produced  until  several  months 
after  they  are  payable }  and  the  paymaster-general  has  deputies  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  whose  accounts  he  must  have  time  to 
adjust:  it  is  therefore  convenient,  and  prevents  trouble  to  the 
office,  that  his  business  should  be  carried  on,  and  so  much  of  the 
publick  money  as  is  necessary  for  that  purpose  continue  in  his 
hands  for  some  short  time  afterwards }  and  if  the  balance  be  con- 
fined within  its  proper  bounds  whilst  he  is  in  office,  the  interest  of 
the  publick  will  not  be  materially  affected  by  the  detention  of  a 
moderate  balance  for  a  few  months  after  his  resignation. 

Was  the  paymaster-general  to  retsun  his  balance  until  his  ac- 
counts are  finally  adjusted,  the  publick  would  be  kept  out  of  their 
money  to  a  very  distant  and  uncertain  period.  It  is  sixteen  years 
since  Lord  Holland  resigned,  and  his  accounts  are  still  in  the  office 
of  the  auditors  of  the  imprest  unsettled.  A  late  paymaster-general 
had  been  in  office  thirteen  years,  and  the  first  three  years  and  a 
half  only  of  his  accounts  are  sent  into  that  oflke,  and  in  their  fiirst 
stage.  Being  accustomed  to  go  in  one  track,  long  inattention  to 
the  methr>ds  of  e;f:pediting  business,  added  to  a  great  increase  of  it, 
have  produced  long  arrears  in  the  departments  both  of  the  pay- 
master-general and  the  auditors  of  the  imprest.  It  requires,  and 
there  ought  to  be,  an  extraordinary  exertion  in  both  offices  to  bring 
the  accounts  forward,  and  to  introduce  and  establish  that  order 
and  regularity  in  making  tliem  up  and  keeping  them,  which  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to  in  every  office  of  account.  To  obtain  and 
preserve  an  accurate  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  state  they  ai-e 
in,  they  should  be  made  up  and  balanced  once  a  year,  to  a  certain 
stat^  time,  and  as  soon  as  may  be  after  that  time  is  elapsed.    But 
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the  time  it  takes  to  complete  the  payment  of  certain  services,  and 
the  manner  of  carrying  on  some  branches  of  the  business  in  this 
office,  are  impediments  to  such  a  regulation,  and  seem  not  well 
calculated  either  for  perspicuity  or  expedition.  > 

.  There  are  certain  services  for  which  no  specifick  sums  are  appro- 
priated, either  by  the  vote  of  parliament,  or  by  the  distribution  in 
the  establishment ;  but  they  are  paid  out  of  funds  compounded  of 
a  great  variety  and  number  of  articles,  subtracted  from  various 
gross  sums,  either  voted  or  allotted  for  ceilain  purposes.  '  These 
services  are  Chelsea  hospital,  the  allowance  to  widows,  the  cloath- 
ing  of  the  regulars,  exchequer  fees,  and  salaries  to  cettain  officers. 
One  of  these  funds  is  the  poundage,  which  consists  of  various  de* 
ductions  of  izd.  in  the  pound  upon  almost  every  individual  sum 
(except  the  half-pay,  from  which  the  deduction  is  only  td.  in  the 
pound)  voted,  or  allotted  by  the  distributions  in  the  establishments, 
for  the  army  services:  out  of  this  fund  are  paid,  ist,  the  i-eturned 
poundage }  that  is,  this  very  deduction,  thus  made,  is  paid  back  to 
a  certain  part  of  each  corps }  so  that  this  part  of  it  seems  deducted 
for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  returning  it  back  again.  2dly,  A 
part  of  this  poundage  is  applied  towards  the  expences  of  Chelsea 
hospital.  3dly,  The  remainder  pays  the  exchequer  fees,  salaries 
of  the  paymaster-general,  and  other  officers.  ...$.*!  ;.-,.#. v*-w 

l"  The  expences  attending  Chelsea  hospital  are  paid  out  of  two 
funds  blended  together.  The  one  is  part  of  the  poundage  above 
mentioned  %  the  other  is  formed  of  the  deductions  of  one  day's  pay 
pf  every  person  named  in  some  of  the  establishments,  and  of  some 
of  the  persons  named  in  other  of  the  establishments.  To  form  this 
fund,  and  that  of  the  poundage,  and  to  make  these  several  deduc- 
tions, is  the  business  of  the  pay-office. 

(^ne  effect  of  these  operations  is,  that  in  making  up  the  state  of 
every  regiment  in  the  pay-office,  the  sum  allotted  for  its  pay  in  the 
establishment  must  consist  of  six  parts ;  the  poundage,  the  hospital, 
the  subsistence,  the  allowance  to  widows,  the  ofF-reckonings,  and 
the  clearings,  and  sometimes  respites.  This  state,  besides  the 
business  it  creates  in  the  pay-office,  must  be  examined,  computed, 
and  signed  bv  the  agent  j  for  he  receives  the  clearings,  which  is  the 
s  :.  ■■    z    ■  K-  balance 
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balance  due  to  the  regiment ;  the  truth  of  which  balance  depends 
upon  the  justness  of  the  calculation  of  the  other  divisions.  It  must 
be  examined  into  and  computed  by  the  auditor  of  the  imprest : 
for  the  paymaster-general  taking  credit  on  his  account  for  the  whole 
pay  of  each  regiment,  and  surcharging  himself  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  deductions  of  the  poundage,  hospital  and  widows, 
in  every  year,  the  auditor  cannot  know  the  accuracy  of  the  sur- 
<:harge  without  an  examination  of  each  article  that  composes  it. . 
•  To  persons  accustomed  to  the  course  of  ofhce,  these  computa- 
tions are  easy  and  familiar:  but  they  certainly  must  take  up  time; 
an  object,  considering  the  present  state  of  the  army  accounts,  worth 
attending  to.  If,  instead  of  these  deductions,  certain  specific  dis- 
tinct sums  were  estimated  and  set  apart  for  those  services  in  the 
•establishment }  if  distinct  accounts  were  kept  of  the  receipts  and 
payments  under  each  head  of  service }  if  the  cloathing  of  the  regu- 
lars were  voted  like  the  cloathfng  of  the  militia,  separate  from  the 
establishment  j  if  the  sum  allotted  to  a  regiment  should  be  the 
actual  pay,  and  the  whole  of  it  be  distiibuted  among  the  olBficers 
and  private  men,  and  paid  to  them  without  deduction,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  proportions  as  mig^HnlM  deemed  best  for  the  ser- 
vice }  if  every  distinct  service  had  its  ^ilinct  appropriation,  which 
can  be  easily  estimated  by  the  experience  of  preceding  years,  it 
should  seem  this  branch  of  the  pay  of  the  army  might  be  carried 
on  in  a  more  simple,  expeditious,  and  intelligible  manner. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  report,  an  act  was  passed  in  i783> 
by  which  it  is  enacted  (in  order  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed,  and  particularly  to  obviate  the  circumstance  of 
an  enormous  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  paymaster- 
general  for  many  years  after  his  leaving  his  office).  That  whenever 
money  is  wanted  for  the  services  of  the  army,  the  paymaster-general 
is  by  a  memorial,  delivered  to  the  treasury,  to  state  the  particular 
sums  wanted,  and  to  pray  that  they  may  be  issued  to  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  his  account.  On  receiv- 
ing this  memorial,  the  commiffioners  of  His  Majesty's  treasury  for 
the  time  being  are  to  direct  the  auditor  of  the  Exchequer  to  issue  the 
sum  required  to  the  ofScers  of  the  Bank,  in  the  same  manner  as 
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they  have  heretofore  been  issued  to  the  paynuitters^general  i  and  all 
such  monies  so  iiiucd  are  to  be  placed  to  an  account  kept  in  the 
books  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  en- 
titled, Tbtjiccount  of  tbt  PMymMster-Oiueral  of  Hit  Mtjutft  Forcti^ 
and  the  name  of  the  paymaster-general  for  the  time  being  specified } 
so  that  henceforward  no  money  is  to  be  paid  immediately  from  the 
Exchequer  into  the  hands  of  the  paymaster-general,  but  that 
officer,  or  his  deputy,  is  to  draw  occasionally  for  all  army  services 
iq>on  the  Bank  \  inserting  in  his  drafts  the  heads  of  service  to 
which  the  sums  therein  mentioned  are  to  be  applied. 

In  the  first  memorial  of  each  month  to  the  Treasury,  the  pay- 
master-general is  to  specify  the  balance  of  public  money  then  lying 
in  the  Bank  on  his  account )  which  balance,  on  the  death  or  r&> 
moval  of  a  paymaster,  is  to  vest  in  his  successor.  He  is  also  to 
make  op  an  annual  account  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  24th 
of  December  following,  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  services 
of  the  army,  entitled,  *the  Account  of  the  Faymasttr-'General  of  Hit 
Mtytttyt  Forcei,  to  be  signed  and  attested  by  every  paymaster-general 
who  may  have  paid  or  ^Uacharged  any  part  of  the  said  account. 
This  account  is  to  be  tia^p^illiil,  together  with  proper  vouchers, 
to  the  auditor  of  the  imprtst,  who  is  within  six  months  to  examine 
it }  and  if  found  satisfactory,  to  present  it  to  the  proper  officer 
for  declaration )  after  which,  an  «M;4uittance  in  the  usual  form  it 
to  be  given  to  the  paymaster. 

This  act  very  pr(^)erly  abolishes  all  fees  for  business  done  to 
•fficers,  clerks,  or  servants  in  the  paymaster-general's  office. 
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NUMBER   Xni. 

V 

iVrw  Regulationt  relative  to  the  ChiUbing, 

A  N  order  was  issued  from  the  war-office,  April  9,  i9oo,  establish- 
■^^  ing  the  following  regulations : 

In  every  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line  or  fencibles  serving  in 
Europe,  North-America,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  HopQ  (Highland 
corps  excepted),  each  serjeant,  corporal,  drummer,  and  private 
man,  to  have  annually,  for  cloathing,  a  coat,  a  wjuatcoat,  or  waist- 
coat front,  a  pair  of  bre:ches  unlined,  a  cap  made  of  felt  and 
leather,  with  a  brass  plate,  conformable  to  an  approved  pattern : 
the  felt  crown  of  the  cap,  cockade,  and  tuft,  to  be  supplied  annu- 
ally }  the  leather  part  and  brass  plate  every  mwo  years.  And  in  lieu 
of  the  former  articles  of  cloathing,  called  half-mounting,  two  pair 
of  good  shoes,  to  the  value  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence  each  pair. 

Should  the  price  of  good  shoes  at  any  time  exceed  five  shillings 
||kl  sixpence  each  pair,  the  diffei'ence,  which  is  to  be  declared  by 
die  cloathing  board,  on  or  after  the  25th  of  April  in  each  year,  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  respective  accounts  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  receiving  them. 

Sealed  patterns  of  the  cloathing,  and  shoes  furnished  in  lieu  of 
the  smaller  articles,  are  to  be  sent  to  and  remain  at  the  head- 
quarters of  every  corps  of  infantry  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  in 
order  that  the  new  cloathing  and  shoes  may  be  compared  with 
them. 

Non-commissioned  officers  or  soldiers  dying,  or  discharged  before 
the  completion  of  a  whole  year,  from  the  usual  day  of  delivering  the 
annual  cloathing  of  their  regiment,  have  no  demand  whatever  on 
that  account. 

Commutations  of  money  for  cloatliing  are  only  to  be  made  on 
particular  occasions,  and  then  v/ith  His  Majesty's  approbation. 
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through  the  commander  in  chief  or  secretary  at  war  for  the  time 
being:  and  when  His  Majesty  approves  the  measure,  the  follow- 
ing sums,  being  the  estimated  amount  of  what  the  colonels  would 
have  paid  to  their  clothiers,  after  a  reasonable  deduction  for  inci- 
dental charges,  to  which  they  are  liable,  are  to  be  given  to  the 

To  each  serjeant,  £.    s.     d. 

Cloathing       ....        .        218      o 
Half-mounting        •        -        -        o     14      o    > 
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^'      To  each  corporal,  drummer,  and  private, 

■%^  Cloathing       -        -        -        -  .      1       5      6 
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The  cloathing  of  the  army  is  henceforward  to  be  viewed  by  two 
permanent  inspectors  of  cloathing,  instead  of  being  viewed,  as  here- 
tofore, by  a  general  officer  of  the  cloathing  board ;  and  for  this 
purpose  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Wynyard,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert  Anstruther,  are  appointed  inspectors. 
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NUMBER  XIV. 
Respecting  the  late  Changes  in  the  Tactics,  Exercise,  &c. 


A  ^'''^^  *®  revolution,  our  system  of  discipline  was  chiefly  taken 
■^^  from  the  Dutch,  who,  under  Prince  Maurice,  were  the  best 
regulated  troops  in  Europe.  Previously  to  this  (such  are  the  vicis- 
situdes in  the  afl^rs  of  nations,  the  Spaniards  were  reckoned  to  have 
the  best  disciplined  infantry.  The  exercise  was,  at  the  commence-' 
ment  of  the  century,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  encumbered 
with  a  number  of  useless  motions.  The  manner  in  which  the  sol- 
diers were  armed,  with  their  heavy  muskets,  bandaliers,  &c.  obliged 
them  to  make  wide  motions,  and  to  draw  up  with  very  extended 
.ranks  and  files.  The  modem  improved  system  is  derived  from 
Frederick,  the  father  of  the  great  King  of  Prussia.  He  was  the 
first  that  caused  the  manual  exercise  to  be  contracted,  and  the  mo- 
tions perfoiTned  close  to  the  body.  This  new  method  came  soon 
to  be  copied  or  imitated  by  other  nations.  About  1757  a  new 
manual  exercise  was  introduced  into  the  British  army,  a  good  deal 
resembling  the  Prussian }  and  this  exercise  has  dF  late  been  sim- 
plified and  reduced  to  a  smaller  number  of  motions.  The  following 
are  the  motions  of  the  present  manual  exercise. 

I.  Order  "^rms,  three  motions.  ,      -       •  ^  *:  .■ 

Fix  bayonets,  one  motion.        "    -      ;      :    -Vj 
Shoulder  arms,  one  motion.        n     ^:    >     : .  .  .-. 

Present  arms,  three  motions.      '  ?  •   '■    "« 

Shoulder  arms,  two  motions.  ,•>■    ^  .     v     ^  ,.  .  ;  - 

Charge  bayonets,  two  motions.  ;?       :j        .     .        * 

Shoulder  arms,  two  motions.  '         *  ^         -    !^^>^  » 

About  the  same  time  the  evolutions,  manoeuvres,  or  field  move- 
ments, which  were  various  in  different  corps,  and  very  numerous 
in  some,  were  reduced  to  one  standard,  and  ccnuned  in  number  to 
eighteen.  '  '-■  '-■''■   '  J-  '"■'■  ^'^'■''  '"•■"'■'  '  ■■ 
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The  purposes  of  these  changes  were  stated  in  the  regulations  to 
be,  the  reconciliation  of  celerity  with  order ;  to  prevent  hurry }  to 
insure  precision  and  correctness ;  to  inculcate  and  enforce  the  ne- 
cessity of  military  dependence,  and  of  tnutual  support  in  action ;  to 
adopt  such  motions  only  as  are  necessary  for  combined  exertions  in 
corps,  rejecting  whatis  oriiy  curious  on  parade}  and  to  make  utility, 
and  not  shew,  the  principal  object. 

r.  Each  battalion,  consisting  of  ten  companies,  is  drawn  up  from 
right  to  left. as  follows:  First,  the  grenadier  company;  then  the 
eight  battalion  companies ;  and  lastly  the  light  infantry. 

There  are  no  intervals  between  the  companies }  and  they  must  be 
all  equalized  in  point  of  numbers.  , 

There  are  three  ranks,  which  are  at  one  pace  distant  from  each 
ether;  besides  a  fourth,  or  supernumerary  rank,  which  has  three 
paces. 

1^  AH  the  field-ofRcers  and  the  adjutant  are  mounted.  r^ 

IV  The  commanding  officer  is  advanced  in  front,  to  exercise  the 
battalion,  when  it  is  single }  but  in  the  march  in  line,  and  in  the 
firings,  he  is  in  the  rear  of  the  colours. 

i,,.  The  lieutenant-colonel  is  behind  the  colours,  six  paces  from  the 
rear  rank }  the  major  and  adjutant  six  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  third 
and  sixth  companies. 

The  colours  are  in  the  centre,  as  before,  covered  by  three 
Serjeants. 

The  use  of  the  fouith  rank  is  to  keep  the  others  closed  up  to  the 
front  during  the  engagement,  and  to  prevent  any  break  beginning 
in  the  rear ;  on  which  account  there  should  be  as  many  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  in  it  as  may  be  spared. 

The  pioneers  are  behind  the  centre,  the  musick  behind  the 
pioneers,  the  staff-officers  behind  the  musick.  The  drummers  of 
the  eight  battalion  companies  are  assembled  in  two  divisions,  six 
pcces  behind  the  third  rank  of  the  second  and  seventh  companies. 
The  grenadier  and  light  infantry  drummers  six  paces  behind  their 
respe^ive  companies. 

The  Files  are  drawn  up  closer  than  they  formerly  were ;  so  that 
each  soldier  must  just  touch  those  on  his  right  and  left  hand,  and 
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in  sJLmovcmaitB  fae  most  preserve  that  touch»  by  whicb  the.  wlidb^ 
dxt$8i  and  totns  togpthtoTi^i  tc^  , . 

Ranks  have  two  distances,  the  open  and  chsei.  the  former  are 
two,  die  tatter  one  pace  asunder.  The  open  order  i»  used  onlyt  for 
inspection  or  parade. 

The  fundamental:  order  for  the  formation  of  infontry  is  three 
ranks,  when  in  line^  and  dosed  up  j  two  ranks,  widi  open  files,  is 
only  for  light  infentry :  though  when  the  battaUons  are  upon  a  low 
establishment,  in  time  of  peace,  they  may  be  e^nrdsed  in  two  ranks 
occasionally. 

Neither  the  musccx:  nor  dkums  are  now  used  to  regulate  the 
march,  which  is  in  three  measures:  i.  Ordinary  time,  in  which  f 
seventy-five  paces  are  taken  in  a  minute.  2.  ^ci  time,  in  which 
there  are  one  hundred  and  eight  steps  in  a  minute.  3.  The  quickest 
time,  or  wheeling  march,  is.  one  hundred  and  twenty  steps  of  thirty 
inches  each,  or  three  hundred  feet  in  the  minute.  This  last  is  used 
only  for  wheeling. 

The  Platoon  Exercise  has  been  altered,  as  well  as  the 
Manual  j  but  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it,  as  the  latter  has 
been :  it  now  consists  of  the  following  words  of  command  and 
motions.  .   ,, 

Make  ready,  one  motion. 

Present,  one  motion. 

Fire,  one  motion.  -*■ 

Handle  cartridge,  two  motions. 

Prime,  three  motions. 

6.  Load,  three  motions. 

7.  Draw  ramrods,  two  motions. 

8.  Ram  down  cartridge,  four  motions. 

9.  Return  ramrods,  two  motions. 
10.  Shoulder  arms,  one  motion. 

The  exercise  is  performed  a  little  slower,  three  seconds  being  al- 
lowed between  each  motion.  It  is  no  longer  done  by  signals  from 
beat  of  drum,  but  all  by  words  of  command. 

The  infantry  manoeuvres,  which  were  formerly  so  numerous,  are 
now  reduced  to  dghteen ;  which  are  ordered  to  be  practised  and 
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performed  in  every  regiment.  The  following  are  the  movements, 
explanations  of  which  and  directions  for  performing  them  are  given 
in  the  books  (^  ejrercise.  . ;  ^,    . . 

•    I.  Forming  the  battalion  into  close  columns  in  the  rear  of  the 
right  company.  t 

<-    t.  Close  column  in  the  frcnt  of  the  left  company. 

a  .3.  Close  column  on  a  central  company,  fusing  to  the  rear.    -    r 

^'<'.  4.  Changing  position  in  open  column.  .  f^^ 

.  «^i?  ;5.  Throwing  back  the  wings.  "    *w^  <  fVy  *sr      '   Ir' t^^ 

6.  Changing  position  by  a  counter-march.  > 

;}fd  7.  Counter-marching  by  files  on  the  centre  of  the  battalion. t 


8.  Marching  in  open  column. 

9.  EchcHon  change  of  position.  ^^   ^  :   ,    o.q 
10.  Taking  up  a  new  line  by  the  echellon  movement. 

IT.  Changing  position  to  right  or  left.  ...»4^  . 

12.  Retreating  in  line.  ' 

13.  Marching  to  a  flank  in  echelloh, 

14.  Forming  the  hollow  square. 

15.  Retiring  in  line  and  filing. 

I16.  Advancing  in  line,  filing  and  charging  to  the  front 

17.  Retreating  in  line.  »  ,    .       * , 

18.  Advancine^in  line,  v\iks  vr/r  ';.r.  X^^M 
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NUMBER    XV. 
Modem  Improvements  in  Fortification, 


•\:k<m^-^^;:Mfrii'A     ■  , 


'T^HE  Author  of  this  work  has  touched  very  slightly  on  the  sub- 

"^  ject  of  fortifications,  and  has  confined  himseLf  to  a  short 

account  of  those  constructed  in  very  remote  ages.    Vauban  was  the 

great  inventor  of  the  modem  system ;  though  other  .engineers  have 

also  made  considerable  improvements  in  the  art.  ;,^ 

Vauban's  fortifications  were  either  regular  or  irregular  polygons. 

Of  a  regular  polygon  all  the  sides  are  foitified  in  the  same  manner  j 

each  fiank,  face,  and  curtain,  are  of  the  same  length,  and  the, 

angles  of  the  same  degrees.    The  irregular  polygon  is  sufficiently 

explained  by  the  term  itself :—- it  is  used  generally  where  there  are 

natural  advantages,  or   where  |he  ground  will  not  admit  the 

regular  method. 

Vauban  made;  another  distinction  In  his  works  of  fortification,  as 
they  were  upon  the  large,  the  medium,  or  the  smaller  scale.  The 
first  was  chiefiy  for  towns  and  cities ;  the  last  for  forts.  He  classed 
them  as  follows,  according  to  the  number  of  sides,  i.  The  square 
fort.  2.  The  pentagon.  3.  The  hexagon.  4.  The  heptagon. 
5.  The  octagon.  6.  The  enneagon.  7.  The  decagon.  8,  The 
hendecagon.    9.  The  dodecagon.  ..     isf-^MliX 

The  sides  of  these  foitifications  increased  progressively  in  length, 
excepting  the  three  first,  which  were  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
toises  each,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  The  sides  of  the 
dodecagon  were  three  hundred  an  forty- six  toises,  or  six  hundred 
and  ninety-two  yards  each.  This  multiplied  by  twelve,  the  num- 
ber of  sides,  gives  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  yards  foi* 
the  whole  circumference. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  different  systems  of  fortification  may 
find  them  all  explained  in  Muiier's  works.  ;t  s  , 
•    ■  ■     ■■    n  The 
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The  following  is  an  ^autneration  of  the  principal  writers  on 
Fortification,  some  of  whom  were  before  Vauban,  and  some  after 
him. 

Errard,  of  Bois-le-duCt  was  the  first  who  was  known  to  have 
published  a  system  of  fortification.  He  ser\«:d  under  Henry  IV.  of 
France. 

Marrollois  soon  after  published  a  system  after  the  Dutch  method. 
'  Antoine  Deville,  who  served  under  Lewis  XIII.,  produced  a 
complete  treatise  of  fortification.  He  was  the  author  of  what, 
before  Vauban,  was  called  the  French  method.  "T 

'  Count  Pagan  was  also  an  eminent  writer  on  fortification  in 
the  same  reign.  He  came  nearer  to  Vauban  than  any  preceding 
engineer.  ■  '^  -^  •  *.'»ii» 

Coehom,  the  great  Dutch  engineer,  flourished  at  the  same  time 
with  Vauban.  There  was  great  novelty  and  ingenuity  in  his  plans 
of  fortification ;  but  they  were  best  adapted  to  the  country  in  which 
he  served. 

Blondel  is  another  celebrated  author  on  the  same  subject. 
^  The  Chevalier  de  St.  Julian  has  published  another  system,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  improve  upon  Vauban.  .i^mxiBXu'^-n 

^  There  have  been  several  other  writers  and  compilers  upon  the 
same  subject ;  among  whom  the  most  remarkable  is  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert,  who  condemns  altogether  the  system  of  Vauban,  and  thinks 
bastions,  the  ground- work  of  his  method,  wholly  unnecessary.     • 

The  only  regular  fortifications  in  England  are  to  be  seen  at 
Portsmouth ;  if  we  may  except  that  old  erection  of  the  last  century. 
Tilbury  Fort. 
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TN  addition  to  what  was  said  of  this  institutbn  and  its  introduc- 
tion  into  the  British  anny,  we  subjoin  the  following  accounts 
from  two  recent  publications : 

.^'  "  The  principles  of  this  new  artillery  is,  that  it  is  organized  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  perform  movements  the  most  rapid  and  the 
most  unexpected.  Thus  it  can  proceed  with  celerity  either  to  a 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  or  a  post  which,  by  a  decisive  attack, 
it  is  intended  to  carry ;  follow  the  horse  every  where,  if  needful, 
and  crush  the  enemy  by  the  combined  effect  of  all  the  means  of 
attack  and  defence  which  the  theory  of  the  military  art,  judgment, 
and  experience  can  suggest. 

'*  In  the  campaigns  of  1757,  1758,  and  1759,  against  the 
Russians,  it  often  happened  that  the  Prussian  light  horse,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  sure  of  success, 
met  with  a  battery  of  cannon,  though  iio  infantry  were  present, 
which  led  them  to  suppose  that  the  Russians  had  horse-artillery, 
able  to' follow  all  the  movements  of  the  horse.  The  fact  being 
ascertained,  Frederick  the  Great  introduced  this  artillery  into  his 
army  in  the  spring  of  1759,  at  his  head-quarters  at  Reichennen- 
dorfF,  near  Landshuth,  where  every  morning  he  exercised  this  new 
corps  himself,  and  directed  its  manoeuvres.  The  King  also  made 
a  successful  trial  with  his  horse-artillery  before  he  left  that  camp, 
by  covering  it  with  a  reconnoii*.  -r  party  beyond  Liebau,  on  the 
retreat  of  his  dragoons,  in  a  manner  so  effectual,  that  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy's  horse,  though  far  superior  in  number, 
completely  failed.  '-^^        "     ^         ■    '-'^•-' 

'  "  The  Austrians  were  the  first  who  instituted  this  new  military 
establishment :  iji  17S3  they  manoeuvred  with  horse-artillery  near 
-  '^'T  Prague} 
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Prague}  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  British, 
Swedish,  Saxon,  and  Hanoverian  armies,  yet  with  considerable 
difference  as  to  the  calibre  of  the  ordnance  and  the  way  of  mounting 
'  the  artillery-men.  The  Prussian  horse-artillery  consists  of  six- 
pounders,  the  Austrian  of  light  three-pounders,  the  Hanoverian 
of  heavy  three-pounders,  the  Danish  of  one-pounders,  &c.  The 
Prussian  artillery-men  are  on  horse-back }  the  Austrian  ride  on  the 
carriages  of  the  gims ;  the  Hanoverian  ride  partly  on  horse-back, 
partly  on  the  gun-carriages,  wursts,  &c. 

"  But  no  European  power  has  hitheito  derived  such  important 
advantages  from  this  new  artillery  as  France,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1792,  and  soon  carried  to  great  perfection.  In 
order  to  give  it  the  advantage  of  a  superior  fire,  the  French  Hying 
or  horse^artillery  consists  of  eight-pounders,  and  six-inch  howitzers ; 
the  ammunition  is  carried  in  light  caissons,  and  most  of  the  ar- 
tillery-men are  mounted,  whilst  others  ride  on  the  wursts.  By 
this  arrangement,  in  addition  to  the  known  abilities  of  the  French 
cannoneers,  the  Republican  horse-artillery  soon  acquired  a  decided 
superiority  over  that  of  the  Au$triaiiS}  ^nd  has  maintained  it  during 
the  vtrhole  war."    ,, .  cr^iv  "!-^^'-vi  .„ri  vf  .^    ""■■■■' 
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Of  the  original  Formation  of  the  Horse-'ArtiHery  in  France ^  in  1791 
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"  Mons.  Duportail,  minister  at  war,  in  the  year  7791,  signified 
the  King's  pleasure  that  two  companies  of  mounted  artillery-men 
should  be  formed  by  the  commandant  of  the  military  division  at 
Metz.  The  most  sanguine  expectations  were  answered  on  this 
occasion  j  so  much  so,  that  a  short  time  before  the  declaration  of 
war  in  1792,  Mons..  de  Narbonne,  who  had  succeeded  Mons.  Du- 
portail, assembled  a  militaiy  committee,  consisting  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers  in  the  artillery  and  engineer  departments,  aided 
by  the  advice  of  the  generals  commanding  the  three  grand  divisions 
of  the  whole  French  army,  and  came  to  the  following  resolutions : 

"  I.  That  a  large  body  of  mounted  artillery,  well  appointed 
and  constantly  complete  in  its  number  of  cannoneers  and  horses, 
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ifibnied  the  bttt  mean  of  support  tt>  iny  corps  of  hiM  thAt  AiigHt 
otherwise  be  defieieht  In  the  strict  kno#li^  of  milit^rf  evolti^ 
ttOMs }  as  such  a  fbrde  Would  assist  thfeim  cohsldcrtibly  during  dieir 
attack  upOh  an  ^nenly  With  swbixl  or  Myonet,  by  taking  rapidly 
possession  of  many  favourable  poihts,  and  thus  defeating  the 
great  advAtitage  Which  well  disciplined  trdopi  ttitlM  btberwi^ 
eri}oy;'''^it;'  ■■   '     \ 

**  2.  That  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  being  armed,  e^mpped, 
accoutred,  &c.,  the  mounted  artillery  was  to  differ  from  the  fieH 
ordnance  only  by  the  rapidity  of  its  movement }  on  this  account  the 
horses  were  to  be  strong  and  active,  so  that  whenever  there  should 
be  occasion  for  any  part  of  the  corps  to  be  conveyed  to  points  of 
action,  the  cannoneers  might  be  carried  with  their  pieces,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  execute  their  instructions  without  delay. 

*<  3.  That  with  this  important  object  in  view,  it  was  considered 
to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  service  to  mount  the  cannoneers 
on  horseback,  in  preference  to  artillery-carts,  because  the  acci- 
dents that  happen  to  the  latter  would  be  avoided,  the  movement 
from  place  to  place  would  tx  more  ready,  the  retreat  more  certain, 
and  the  replacing  of  lost  or  killed  horses  more  convenient  and 
expeditious. 

"  4.  That  without  absolutely  excluding  pieces  of  larger  calibre, 
eight  or  twelve  pounders  and  howitzers  seemed  best  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  this  service. 

**  5.  That  it  would  be  superfluous  to  drill  the  mounted  artillery- 
man, so  as  to  make  him  master  of  all  the  cavalry  manoeuvres  }  it 
being  thought  fully  sufRcient  for  him  to  sit  his  horse  well,  to  be 
able  to  mount  and  dismount  with  ease  and  celerity,  to  guide  his 
horse  according  to  the  position  of  his  piece,  and  to  leave  it  entirely 
to  his  own  judgment  to  act  with  the  cavalry  should  he  find  himself 
involved  in  the  manoeuvres. 

"  6.  That  the  manoeuvre  of  urging  the  piece  forward,  or,  as  the 
French  term  it,  manoeuvre  a  la  prolonge,  must  be  constantly  prac- 
tised, except  in  cases  of  utter  impossibility.  Many  advantages 
attend  this  manoeuvre,  especially  in  the  passing  of  ditches  or  rivers 
with  extreme  rapidity.    As  the  horses  remain  harnessed  to  the  train 
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while  the  pieces  are  fired,  the  time  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in 
taking  off  and  putting  on  the  leaders  is  entirely  saved.  , 

**  J,  That  in  order  to  raise  a  body  of  this  description  without 
delay,  it  is  proposed,  that  two  well-instructed  men  from  the 
regular  artillery  be  attached  *^o  eai  !i  gun,  and  that  the  complement 
of  the  difSerent  troops  be  made  up  with  drafts  from  the  army 
in  general,  but  most  especially  from  the  light  cavalry  and  light 
infuitiy;; 
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NUMBER  XVII. 
New  Regulations ;  and  Eitablisbment  of  the  Royal  IFaggon  Train, 


'T'HE  following  general  orders  have  been  issued  to  the  infentry, 
of  the  army. 

"  It  is  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  in  future  the  use  of  hats  be 
entirely  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  infantry  of  the  army  ( . 
and  that  instead  thereof  caps  are  to  be  worn,  of  which  a  sealed 
pattern  has,  by  order  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  commander  in 
chief,  been  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  the  army 
accounts,  there  to  be  had  recourse  to  as  occasion  may  require. 

"  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  permit  the  colonels  to  engrave  the 
number  of  their  respective  regiments  on  each  side  of  the  lion,  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  brass  fronting ;  and  likewise  to  the  regiments 
which  are  entitled  to  that  distinction.  His  Majesty  grants  permis- ' 
sion  to  bear  their  badges  in  the  centre  of  the  garter.  The  grena- 
diers, who  are  allowed  to  wear  these  caps  occasionally  when  they 
do  not  use  their  proper  grenadier  caps,  may,  if  their  colonels 
choose  it,  bear  the  grenade  in  the  same  manner  as  regiments, 
entitled  to  them,  wear  their  badges.  It  is  His  Majesty's  pleasu  i 
that  the  tufts  used  by  the  grenadiers,  shall  be  white ;  those  of  the 
light  infantry  (atHo  are  likewise  included  in  this  order),  dark 
green. 

"  All  soldiers  shall  wear  the  button  of  their  respective  regiments 
in  the  centre  of  the  cockade,  except  the  grenadiers,  who  will  use 
the  grenade.      ....         .,yp^.t.,i3if(yy.v) 

"  The   caps  are  to-be  made  of  a  sufficient  size  to  come  com- 
pletely over  the- soldiers'  heads  :  they  are  to  foe  worn  straight  and' 
even,  and  brought  forward  well  over  the  eyes.  .     .       .-,.„. 

"  The  field  and  stafF-officers,  as  also  the  officers  of  battalion  com- 
panies, are  to  continue:  to  wear  hats  as  usual.  The  grenadier 
officers  are  permitted  to  wear  hats  when  their  men  do  not  parade' 

c  c  2  in 
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!n  dress  caps.    The  officers  of  the  light  companies  are  to  wetr 
caps  similar  to  those  ordered  for  the  light  infantry. 
"  By  order  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  commander  in  chief, 

"  HARRY  CALVERT,  Adjutant-General* 
(•  HoM»OoAaMk  t4ih  Fcbruwj,  iloo." 


*I%e  Royal  H^aggomru 

A  corps  of  waggoners  has  lately  been  established,  consisting  of 
nine  troops,  each,  troop  bang  sixty  rank  and  file  t  the  officers  have 
been  chi^y  taken  fixrni  the  half-pay  of  the  reduced  cavalry  corps,  i^ 
ajid  the  men  and  horses  almost  entirely  from  the  raiments  of  fen-  * 
cible  cavalry  that  did  not  ofl&r  their  services  as  volunteers  *. 

The  rate  of  pay,  &c.  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,^ 
and  privates  of  the  royal  waggon  train,  is  as  follows : 

*ii''  I        '  Ftt  dima 

Lieutenant-colonel  commandant          -        n       «i  o  i8    o. 

Major,  pay    -       -       -        o  14    ol      ^       _  n  16    o 

Allowance  for  a  horse  02    oj  i^|:j.f,  ? 

Captain, pay-       -       *       o    9    5!  , 

Allowance  for  a  horse          o    2    03      ",;     '  ,    /?  'i.; -^^  • 

Lieutenant,  pay     -       -        0    5    81  < 

AUowancc  for  a  horse  -       o    a    o).    "        "  ®    7    *» 

Comet,  pay           -       -       048)     _       ^  068 

AUovirancfi  for  a  horse  -       o    a    oj     ' 

Adjutant          -        -        -        -        -        -        -  050 

Surgeon           •       -       -       -       -       -       -  0114 

Vetenoary  surgeon    -->       -        -        -       -  080 

Qiuuter-master         -        -       -        -        -        -  030; 

Serjeant  -------022 

Corporal  -------017! 

*  llkeM  wren  taUt,  nduced  {  but  na/e*  tbm,  ud  niwe  the  fint  volume  of  tbii  worli  w«t 
printed,  aB  die  corps  of  fencibie  cavalry  in  Great  Brttam  have  been  itdoced.  The  oficcrt 
hive  been.  aUowed  a  gratuity  of  u  nuntha.  pay,  and  moat  of  the  mok  hive  engaged  in  the 
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Prummer        •••••••oi) 

CoU«r-maker  ••••--030 

Wheelwright  •       •       »       •       -       -        030 

Smith      -•••..».        030 
Farrier    ••••        ■■••■        030 

Driver     -       -       ••       -       •       •       •       013 

The  officen,  if  they  chooM  it,  mry  Aitm  thnr  forage  from  the 
magiutaet,  ia  which  caie  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  idlowance  of 
two  ihillingf  per  day. 

When  reduced,  the  officers  of  this  :orps  v  ?.  to  have  the  same 
half^pay  with  the  officers  of  the  infiutry, 

..V  c*';---  ■  -  ■■■  •■■■ "'"'.  ''-.    ■  ^^.  -  ■    '■''^''"" '  ■ 

.  >'•  -.1  ';■  ■:■'  '■■  ;    '"  :■  *•;■'"  ■   ' . 

■  '  ■';■'  --■".-    '.  '  -;'■'"  ^^;-«U^''vi«*'.  ■  ^^"■■'  -^ •"'■■■'        '  ■  *'  " 
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'Staff  of  the  Army  in  Great  Britain  and-lreland^  1799.  '>m\^^ 

c   i    -      '      • ii^i-.a 


^:i.^ 


ti4;,.ris^:s;;,'ri^^  v-  in  ENQLAND.^jjf3-^V;||;,^,j29!^,,,«^|^ 
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TCpiELD-MARSHAL  and  commander  in  chief,  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  with  four  aid-du-camps. 

Adjutant-general.  %  "       , 

Quartermaster-general,  with  his  deputy  and  assistants.  '^  >*'  i.    ' 

Brigade-major-general. 

Chaplain-general. 

Barrackmaster-general,  and  assistants. 

Inspector  of  the  roads. 

Physician-general. 

Surgeon-general. 

Inspector  of  hospitals. 

Advocate-general,  or  judge-martial  and  deputies. 

Commissary-general  of  musters. 

Besides  which  there  is  a  separate  staff  for  each  district,  into  which 
England  is  divided.  These  are  eight  in  number,  besides  London, 
which  is  the  chief  district,  viz.  the  eastern,  southern,  south-west, 
western,  the  Severn,  Yorkshire,  north-east  and  north-west  districts. 
All  these  are  commanded  by  general  officers,  who  have  their  aid-du- 
camps,  brigade-major,  6cc. 

The  district  of  the  capital  is  under  the  command  of  one  lieutenant- 
general,  with  two  aid-du-camps. 

Five  major-generals,  with  one  aid-du-camp  each. 

One  assistant  adjutant-general. 

Four  brigade  majors. 
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Sfq^  of  the  Army  in  North  Britain  in  1799.^ 


«.%' 


<^ 


>\':.i'"'i.  'H .'  %\'. 


.-    One  commander  in  chief. 

One  second  in  command. 

Three  major-generals,  with  one  aid-du-camp  and  one  brigade- 
major  each. 

One  deputy  adjutant-general.  '  ";  J^  ■ , 

One  brigade-major.  .  .'  i. 

One  major  of  brigade  to  cavalry.    . 

One  military  secretary. 

Four  aid-du-camps  to  th^  commander  in  chief. 

One  ditto  to  the  commander  in  second. 

One  assistant  barrack-master-general. 

Two  assistants  to  ditto. 

One  barrack-master. 

One  deputy  quarter-master-general. 

Two  assistants  to  ditto. 

One  inspector  of  military  roads* 

One  muster-master. " . 

One  commissary.      ^  •  -   ■ 

One  deputy  commissary  of  stores.       .  . 

One  assistant  ditto.  - 

One  judge  advocate. 

One  deputy  ditto. 

One  inspector  of  hospitals. 

One  physician. 

One  surgeon. 

Two  assistant  surgeons. 

One  apothecary. 


*¥ 


^ 
.'0. 


Staff  of  the  Army  of  Ireland  in  1799. 

One  governor-general,  with  ten  aid-du-camps. 
One  secretary  to  the  board  of  general  officers. 


Three 


!»«0 
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Three  Ueutenant-^nerals,  with  two  aid-du-camps  and  one  bri- 
gade-major each. 

Twenty-three  major-generals,  mtiC  one  aid-du-camp  and  one 
brigade-major  each. 

Seven  brigadier-generals,  with  one  brigade-major  each* 
'    One  adjutant  general,  with  assistants. 

One  deputy-adjutant  general,  with  ditto. 
'^    One  quarter-master-general,  with  assistants. 

One  deputy  quarter-master-general,  with  ditto. 

One  brigade  major-general. 

One  inspector-general  of  recruiting,  with  assistants. 

Two  physicians-general. 

One  staff  physician.  .  .  .  ,  „ 

One  surveyor-general. 

One  muster-master-general. 


One  deputy  muster-master-general. 
Six  commbsaries  of  musters. 
One  commissary-general  of  stores. 
One  deputy  commissary-general  of  ditto. 
One  advocate-general  and  judge-martial. 
Two  deputies  ditto. 
One  procurator-martial  general. 
One  deputy  town-major  of  Dublin, 
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NUMBER  XIX. 


:^^ 


Copy  of  a  Parole  of  Honour, 


...:..■  .     .  -1T^^^^'; 

"fT^HEREAS  the  commissioners  for  conducting  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  transport  service,  and  for  the  care  and  custody  of  pri- 
soners of  war,  have  been  pleased  to  grant  me,  the  undersigned  .... 
as  described  on  the  back  hereof,  late  ...  j.,,.i  #„'v*.  •  ^^^  now  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  leave  to  return  to  France,  upon  my  entering  into  an 
engagement  not  to  serve  against  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  the 
powers  in  alliance  with  that  kingdom,  until  I  shall  be  regularly 
exchanged  for  a  prisoner  of  war,  of  equal  rank ;  and  upon  my  also 
engaging  that,  immediately  after  my  arrival  in  France,  I  ^hall  make 
known  the  place  of  my  residence  there  to  the  British  agent  for 
prisoners  at  Paris ;  and  shall  not  change  the  same  on  any  account,' 
without  first  intimating  my  intention  to  the  said  agent }  and,  more- 
over, that  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  months,  until  my  exchange 
shall  be  effected,  I  shall  regularly  and  punctually  transmit  to  the 
said  agent  a  certificate  of  my  residence,  signed  by  the  ma^strates 
or  municipal  officers  of  the  place.  :^»f  j.  ;;/ 

Now,  in  consideration  of  my  enlargement,  I  do  hereby  declare, 
that  I  have  given  my  parole  of  honour  accordingly,  and  that  I  will 
keep  it  inviolably. 

.    Given  under  my  hand  at  this        day  of  ' 

•    (Signed)  Commissioner  for  the  French  prisoners  at  War. 

i  (Gratis.) 

On  the  back  are  specified  the  name,  rank,  age,  station,  person, 
visage,  copiiplexion,  hair,  eyes,  marks  or  wounds,  &c.  of  the  in- 
dividual* ;;:j-^,;>-^  f?<iilc?'2$!^;;;.  tu.  .icia\.^±  '..^io  iwd  ^>'r!-"<'^  r--'%. 
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NUMBER  XX. 

•'  ■'      1''  ''-.  ,;. 

Historical  Account  of  particular  Regiments. 


A  NEW  periodical  publication  has  given  an  historical  account 
'^^  of  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  number  of  regiments 
in  the  English  army.  The  substance  of  what  has  been  already 
published,  respecting  the  old  corps,  will,  it  is  presumed,  form  not 
the  least  useful  part  of  the  Appendix  to  this  History. 


\ 


'  v..  '  First  Regiment  of  Life-Guards, 

Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  raised  a  body  of 
life-guards,  the  privates  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  cavalier  gen- 
tlemen who  had  adopted  the  profession  of  arms,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  father  during  the  civil  war.  From  their  origin, 
being  jfbr  the  most  part  men  of  family,  they  derived  certain  privi- 
leges similar  to  those  of  the  houshold  troops  in  France,  after  whom 
they  were  modelled ;  which  privileges  were  continued  long  after 
the  time  when  they  ceased  to  be  composed  of  the  same  class  of 
men.  This,  of  course,  rendered  them  a  body  of  high  pretensions, 
and,  as  often  happens  in  similar  cases,  of  little  use,  calculated  for 
shew  and  parade,  rather  than  actual  service. 

The  disadvantages,  as  well  as  expence,  attendant  on  their  origi- 
nal orginization  being  apparent,  the  privates  were  reduced  ten  years 
ago,  and  a  new  corps,  composed  almost  entirely  of  recruits,  was 
formed  under  the  old  officers,  and  placed  nearly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  still  however  retaining  the  advan- 
tages arising  out  of  a  higher  pay,  and  an  exempdon  from  stoppages 
on  the  part  of  the  privates,  whose  cloathing  is  furnished  by  govern- 
ment. The  life-guards  claim  the  privilege,  that  their  officers  are 
not  liable  to  be  tried  by  any  couit-martial,  unless  the  members  are 
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composed  of  officers  of  their  own  regiment,  or  of  officers  of  the 
other  houshold  troops. 

The  first  regiment  of  life-guards,  consisting  of  very  fine  men, 
about  six  feet  high  at  an  average,  was  formed  in  1788.  No  re- 
cruits are  taken  under  five  feet  ten  inches  high  j  they  must  be 
growing  young  men,  and  the  pay  being  handsome,  no  enlisting 
money  is  given.  The  uniform  is  scarlet,  faced  with  blue,  and 
gold  lace.  The  commissioned  officers  consist  of  a  colonel,  one 
lieutenant-colonel,  one  supernumerary  lieutenant-colonel,  two  ma- 
jors, five  captains,  six  lieutenants,  one  adjutant  and  lieutenant,  five 
cornets,  one  surgeon,  and  one  veterinary  surgeon.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers  consist  of  quarter-masters  and  corporals.  The 
privates  are  at  this  time  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  number. 
Their  quarters  are  permanent  at  Knightsbridge-barracks.  The 
Earl  of  Harrington  is  the  present  Colonel.  ^    „  .    ; ;  }/•: 


rxf 
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Tbe  second  Regiment  of  Life-Guards. 


<;> 


xi-^ 


This  is  on  the  same  footing,  and  is  of  the  same  establishment 
with  the  first.  The  average  height  of  the  men  is  five  feet  eleven 
inches  and  three  quarters ;  the  horses  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
hands  high }  their  colour  black,  with  long  tails. 

There  are  five  troops  in  this,  as  in  the  other  regiment  of  life- 
guards, each  troop  consisting  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one 
cornet,  one  quarter-master,  three  corporals,  forty-nine  privates, 
including  a  farrier,  and  one  trumpeter. 

There  is  one  kettle-drum  7  t  to  each  regiment.  The  officers 
usually  ride  bay  horses }  the  kettle-drummers  and  trumpeters  grey. 

The  second  regiment  has  stabling  for  three  hundred  horses  in 
King-street,  Portman-square;  and  the  privates  are  allowed  two 
pence  pci  diem,  under  the  head  of  lodging-money,  in  lieu  of 
barracks. 

There  are  two  gold-sticks^  one  appertainir«g  to  each  .egiment : 
their  duty  is  to  attend  alternately  every  month  or;  His  Majesty. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  of  a  colonelcy  of  eithii  of  these  regi- 
ments, the  King  nominates  an  officer  of  sufficient  rank  in  the  army 
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fo  the  vacant  gold-stick ;  which  is,  in  other  words,  appointing  him 
to  the  regiment.  The  present  colonel  is  Major-general  the  Earl 
ofCathcart.  ,  -  ?!?trJ  '^GT 


,.*'.*»^^' . 
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Account  of  the  Foot  Guar-Is, 


'rt- 


ThoVigh  mcst  of  our  princes  hvft  hao  bolics  of ;:.  n  m  x-  par- 
ticuhrly  attached  to  their  person,  it  was  not  till  after  the  Resto- 
ration that  a  body  of  foot-^viards  was  regularly  organized  on  the 
present  plan. 

The  republican  army,  which  '^ad  rubdued  t.lit  jn.hrre.jts  of 
Charles  I.  were  not  eyed  favoaiabW  by  his  son,  though  tie  .admired 
thek  martial  appearance}  and  the  be;>t  mod':  of  u.^janding  it  oc- 
■.::v»of,ed  the  attention  of  the  British  cabinet  fiom  the  moment  he 
l&ndcii  \i  Dovv.T..  in  May,  1660.  The  parliament,  wishing  to  re- 
lieve 'he  ration  from  the  burthen  of  a  large  military  establishment, 
concurred  in  these  views,  furnished  the  necessary  sums  for  paying 
off  the  arrears,  and  all  the  troops,  but  5000  men,  and  a  few  on  gar- 
rison duty,  were  dismissed.  To  General  Monk  the  Prince  was 
indebted  for  his  crown,  and  it  would  have  savoured  of  ingratitude 
to  dismiss  the  corps  of  which  he  was  colonel.  He  was  himself  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  the  garter,  created  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and,  through  compliment  to  him,  his  own  regiment  was  retained  on 
the  establishment.  It  had  been  raised,  during  the  civil  wars,  about 
ten  years  before  the  period  alluded  to,  at  Coldstream  in  Scotland ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  assumed  the  name,  which  it  has 
borne  ever  since.  VV*?-;-  ;^»;">-^-:->  ".ri^, /?-'^tv- -  y--^?.''- 

The  year  1660  may  then  be  considered  as  the  acra  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  foot- guards ;  and  of  the  regiments,  in  poin.-  of  date, 
Monk's,  or  the  Coldstream,  had  undoubtedly  the  priority.  But 
other  regiments  were  added ;  and  that  called  the  first  was  put  un- 
der the  commaid  of  John  Lord  Wentworth,  whose  family  had 
continued  faithful  during  the  preceding  t'  npestuous  periods.  The 
third  was  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  LinV      ;ow. 

When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  inv.u  the  West  of  England, 
James  1  ■  ent  down  the  guards  to  t  .;pc  nim  j  and  they  conducted 
themse^  .,.  with  irreat  valour,  und*i  th*'  Ear!  of  Feversham. 
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The  subsequent  landing  under  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  more 
formidable ;  but  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  the  guards  were  not  put 
to  trial }  for  the  feeble  monarch,  James  II.,  instead  of  opposing 
the  progress  of  his  son-in-law,  fled  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus 
lost  his  crown  without  a  con*^st.  fek*  i*H'>  ;,. 

Under  William  III.  the  guards  frequently  took  the  field,  and 
jften  distinguished  themselves  in  Flanders.  He  added  a  regiment 
of  Dutch  to  those  before  employed  in  the  houshold }  this,  however, 
gave  umbrage }  and  His  Majesty,  in  order  to  remove  all  jealousy, 
very  prudently  sent  them  back  to  Holland,  and  entrusted  himself 
wholly  to  his  British  subjects. 

During  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  spirit  of  disaflfiection  which 
prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  the  country,  seems  to  have  been  com* 
municated  to  the  guards.  On  May  28  and  29,  in  the  year  171 5, 
the  first  being  the  King's  birth-day,  the  latter  the  anniversary  of  the 
restoration,  great  tumults  arose.  The  guards,  and  particularly  the 
regiment  of  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  colonei.,  grew 
mutinous,  on  receiving,  as  part  of  their  cloathing,  some  remarkably 
coarse  linen.  The  soldiers,  on  this  occasion,  threw  some  of  their 
shirts  into  the  King's  and  Duke's  garden  in  the  park,  saying,  they 
were  "  Hanover  shirts."     .         ,     ...-^,-1*  ;..... /^,.,v^r,.?;^-;  , 

On  this,  as  a  real  grievance  existed,  the  linen  was  publickly 
burnt  at  Whitehall,  in  consequence  of  orders  received  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  made  a  conciliatory  speech 
on  the  occasion  to  the  first  regiment. 

From  such  a  scene,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
plains  of  Fontenoy,  where  on  the  30th  of  April,  1745,  the  guards 
behaved  with  great  heroism,  as  has  been  attested  by  Voltaire  in  his 
History.  ■■   '-"      *-:•  i'^--' ^■■.,    ■■'■:(^-^:!f-,- '^^  -^'-Mx'^-*' ':.^i:t_    i 

During  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  (in  1745-6),  a  Jetachment  of 
^he  guards  marched  with  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  had  their 
share  in  his  victories  -,  the  rest  occupied  the  metropolis. 

In  the  seven  years'  war,  the  guards  were  principally  employed  in 
the  expedite  ns  to  the  coast  of  France.  At  St.  Cas,  they  had  the 
post  of  honour ;  /or  they  were  the  last  to  embark,  having  received 
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orders  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  the  troops.  On  this  occa- 
casion  they  suffered  severely. 

■    During  the  American  war  part  of  the  guards  were  brigaded,  and 
sent  acrpss  the  Atlantic.    In  this  new  scene  of  action  they  dis 
played  their  usual  bravery,  under  several  generals,  particularly 
Howe,  Clinton,  and  Comwallis. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  with  France,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  send  a  body  of  troops  for  the  protection  of 
Holland.  Accordingly  1800  of  the  guards  were  embarked,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  King  and  Royal  family,  at  Greenwich.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  their  arrival,  small  as 
their  numbers  were,  fortunately  turned  the  tide  of  success  against  the 
French.  In  the  course  of  two  campaigns  they  distinguished  them- 
selves in  Flanders  on  various  occasions,  particularly  at  Lincelles, 
where  all  the  three  battalions  bdiaved  to  admiration. 
:  After  their  return  from  the  continent,  they  remained  in  their 
usual  quarters  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  disturbances  in 
Ireland,  whither  detachments  were  sent.  Some  light  companies  of 
the  guards  were  also  with  General  Coote  when  he  landed  near 
Ostend ;  and  detachments  served  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the 
expedition  to  North  Holland. 

-  The  guards  possess  many  peculiar  honours  and  privileges.  They 
have  precedency  of  all  others ;  their  officers  possess  a  higher  rank  in 
the  army ,  and  without  expence  to  then;5^elves,  when  on  guard  at 
St.  James's,  they  have  a  plentiful  and  well-supplied  table,  which 
is  kept  for  them  by  the  public,  and  voted  annually  in  the  extraor- 
dinaries  of  the  army.  The  King's  person,  the  Royal  family,  the 
Tower,  and  in  times  of  danger,  the  bank  of  England,  are  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  under  their  protection. 

Their  uniforms  are  royal,  with  blue  facings,  and  their  pay*  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  marching  regiments. 

The  present  colonels  are,  to  the  first  regiment.  Field-marshal  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  i  to  the  second,  Field- 

*  That  of  all  the  corps  in  the  ansy  U  specified  in  the  chapter  respecting  the  j>ay  of  tlie 
troops. 
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marshal  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  commander  in 
chief,  &c. }  and  to  the  third.  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Ar* 
gyle,  &c. 

The  prices  of  the  several  commissions  in  the  brigade  of  guards 
are,  according  to  the  latest  regulations : 

■'/''[  Lieutenant-colonel,  having  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 

army  --•»---•    6700 
Major    -----        ditto        -        -    6300 

< '  Captain,  having  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 

army  -------     3^00 

'  Captain-lieutenant,  ditto  -        -        .        .        2600 

Lieutenant,  with  rank  of  captain    .        .        -        .     j^qq 
Ensign        -------_      qqq 

The  three  regiments  are  usually  either  in  garrison  at  the  Tower, 
or  in  barracks  at  Westminster ;  and  change  their  quarters  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  on  the  5th  of  August,  annually. 


Royal  Regiment  of  Horse-Guards^  Blue,  c  irmonly  called  Oxford  Blues, 

This  corps  also  derives  its  origin  from  th(  rmation.  Its  name 
is  not  taken  from  that  of  the  famous  city  and  university,  so  loyal 
during  the  civil  wars  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  but  from  the  noble 
family  of  Oxford,  the  head  of  which,  Aubrey,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was 
its  first  colonel,  anno  j<»6i. 

On  all  occasions,  when  cavalry  were  wanted  during  our  conti- 
nental wars,  the  Blues  have  been  one  of  the  first  selected.  This  re- 
ment  was  in  Flanders  and  in  Germany  with  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  (hared  largely  in  >ryof  the  confederate 

army  under  that  captain-general  and  Field-marshal  Auverquerque, 
when  the  French  lines  between  Elixheim  and  Oostmalen  were 
forced  on  the  18th  of  July,  1705. 

During  the  war  of  i;  57  they  were  called  upon,  and  distinguished 
themselves  on  a  variety  of  occasions.    In  the  American  contest 

their  services  were  not  required  abroad. 

No 
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No  sooner  had  hostilities  commenced  against  France,  and  it  was 
determined  to  land  a  body  of  troops  in  Motland,  than  the  Blues 
were  again  pitched  upon.  This  regiment  was  accordingly  employed 
in  the  nr,,  ul'  ''is  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  On  one 
ocr-ffion  iif  t».  licular,  they  distinguished  themselves  greatly;  it 
was  in  the  action  near  Cambray,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1794. 
Tliey  then  formed  part  of  a  brigade  that  attacked  the  Fi'ench,  and 
obliged  them,  tli  uigh  immensely  superior  in  numbers  and  in  ca- 
valry, to  give  way  -        -        ••      "  m        *  :? 

There  are  some  circumstances  i^eculiar  to  this  corps,  i.  It  is 
the  only  regiment,  denominated  hrse,  at  present  on  the  British 
establishment.  2.  The  promotions,  the  colonelcy  alone  excepted, 
go  in  the  regiment  j  a  most  valuable  privilege,  holding  out  every 
inducement  to  long  service,  and  Mie  best  prospect  of  an  affluent 
and  honorable  provision  to  those  who  seek  high  rank  by  due  seni- 
ority. 3.  The  quarter-masters'  commissions  are  signed  by  tiie 
King ;  they  are  therefore  pro))erly  termed  commissioned  officers  j 
in  all  the  other  cavalry,  or  dragoon  regiments,  quarter-masters  arc 
only  warrant-officers. 

The  average  height  of  the  men  is  five  feet  ten  inches  and  a  !■  'f. 

The  uniform  of  the  officers  is  blue,  faced  with  scarlet,  geld  lu  -', 

buff  lining;  of  the  privates,  blue,  with  plain  red  lappets,  vc-y 

broad  bufF  cross-belts,  and  gloves  of  the  same  colour.     The 

troopers'  horses  arc  black,  with  long  tails. 

The  corps  consists  of  nine  troops,  and  to  each  troop  belong  four 
commissioned  officer  five  non-commissioned  officers,  and  fifty- 
four  private  men,  1  .lerc  are,  befides,  the  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  major,  an  adjutant,  a  regimental  surgeon  and  assistant, 
and  a  vaermary  surge' m. 

The  present  colonel  is  Field-marshal  th2  Duke  of  Richmond,  6cc, 


7  •  Rrva/  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

The  establishment  oi  a  royal  regiment  of  artillery  took  place 

early  in  the  present  century;  and  we  have  been  informed,  that  the 

first  commission  of  colonel  was  issued  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 

of  George  II,     In  a  short  time  the  number  of  companies  was 
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augmented  from  four  to  eight  i  the  uniform  was  blue,  turned  up 
with  red}  and  waistcoats  and  breeches  of  the  colour  of  the  facings 
were  then  worn  1^  the  officers. 

Three  companies  served  with  great  credit  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  Flanders,  in  the  war  of  1 744.  The  Duke,  on  the 
rebellion  breaking  out  in  1745,  had  a  detachment  from  these  com- 
panies, which  did  wonderful  service  at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
While  the  artillery  of  the  highland  army  was  of  little  use,  that 
under  the  command  of  his  royal  highness  was  served  with  much 
skill  and  promptitude,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  triumph 
of  that  memorable  day. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  we  find  a  detachment  sent  for  the 
defen<^  of  the  garrison  of  Ostend ;  a  larger  body  serving  with  the 
park  on  the  continent,  and  a  small  corps  employed  on  a  secret  ex- 
pedition to  the  coast  of  France.  Such  now  were  the  acknowledged 
advantages  resulting  from  this  establishment,  that  no  enterprize  of 
any  consequence  was  projected  without  artillery. 

An  event  occurred,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  which  contributed  much  to  the  appearance  of  that 
corps.  This  was  the  introduction  of  a  fine  body  of  disbanded 
troopers  ;  and  from  that  period  the  privates  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  picked  men.  Indeed  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  this 
corps,  in  respect  to  pay,  quarters,  cloathing,  &c.  contribute  to  make 
the  situation  of  a  private  in  it  a  desirable  object  to  persons  of  a 
certain  rank  in  life. 

During  the  last  war  in  Germany,  a  large  detachment  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  artiller*,  then  formtd  into  two  battalions,  was  sent  to 
the  continent.  We  find  that  the  regiment  then  consisted  of  thirty 
companies. 

The  service  of  the  artillery  appearing  every  day  more  useful,  the 
battalions  were  augmented,  first  to  three,  then  to  four,  and  at  last 
to  five,  besides  a  battalion  of  invalids.      ' '''         ,.ufwa  i./s-y  v,<^ 

The  artillery  take  the  right  of  foot  on  all  parades,  and  likewise  of 
dragoons,  when  dismounted.  ..>,.,-.-... 

Each  battalion  consists  of  one  colonel  commandant,  one  ditto  en- 
second,  one  first  licutenant-colonel,  two  second  lieutenant-colonels, 
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major,  ten  captains,  t«n  captain-Keutcnants,  thtily  lieatemcntf, 
one  adjutant,  one  quarter-miMter,  one  surgeon,  and  one  aiMBtant 
•urgeon.  The  present  establishment  of  each  company  i»  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  rank  and  file. 

During  the  time  that  the  late  Field-marshal  Conway  was  at  the 
head  of  the  ordnance,  at  master-general,  extensive  Iwrracks  were 
built  at  Woolwich,  which  are  the  head-quarters  and  grand  depot  of 
the  artillery.  From  the  warren  and  laboratory,  guns,  stores,  &c. 
are  sent  wherever  occasion  requires. 

The  standard  height  of  the  men  is  five  feet  nine  inches  and 
upwards. 

The  unLfbrm  of  the  officers  is  blue  faced  with  scarlet,  gold  epau- 
lets, no  lace,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  boots,  yellow  breast- 
plate on  a  white  buff  shoulder-belt. 

The  uniform  of  the  privates  is  blue,  with  red  cuffs  and  collar,  no 
facings,  yellow  lace,  and  buttons  impressed  with  the  ordnance  arms. 
The  Serjeants  wear  firogged  gold  lace.  The  arms  of  the  officers  and 
seijeants  are  yellow-hilted  swords  {  of  the  corporals,  bombardiers, 
and  privates,  carbine  and  bayonet.  The  horse  artillery  have  swords 
and  pistols.  •>  i*"     .ti^- 

The  commissions  are  not  purchased;  the  officers  rise  in  a  regular 
gradation  by  seniority.  «.  -,~...  ^,  ^,,.   ,;.-^.  ;-^  , — .  ,~,i-  -.. 

--  ■  -■  y  -  .f   ■--  .    ^  ■    ^ 

'%.%ni^-.zil      First,  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot.        ^tc^itmik' 


This  corps  lays  claim  to  a  high  degree  of  antiquity.  It  is  certain, 
that  it  is  the  oldest  regiment  in  our  service.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  body  guard  of  the  Scottish  kings,  whence  it  has  derived  its  name 
of  the  royal  Scots,  and  to  have  been  put  upon  the  English  establish- 
ment in  1633.  v'-^  v^fTeviffj-:-  v'l'^^iiva;  "itk  f"  '<-^-'-n,m  r^t''' 

On  enquiring  into  the  succession  of  colonels,  we  find  the  first  to 
have  been  nominated  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. }  but  on  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  civil  wars  to  that  monarch,  this  corps  seems  to 
have  been  disbanded. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  first,  or  royal  regiment  of 
foot,  was  re-established }  and  we  find  that  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
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William  III.  the  colonelcy  of  it  wai  conferred  on  on^  of  hii 
fiivouritet,  the  Duke  of  Schomberg. 

It  must  be  supposed,  from  the  antiquity  of  this  corps,  that  it  has 
often  been  called  into  scr/ice.  It  was  first  sent  to  France,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  a  part  of  his  auxiliary  force  to  be  fiimished 
to  the  French  monarch.  During  the  German  wars  it  ferved  in 
Flanders ;  and  in  the  contest  with  France,  which  terminated  with 
the  peace  of  Paris,  both  battalions  were  employed  on  the  American 
continent,  irxim.j  r 

During  the  present  war  the  first  battalion  served  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  now  in  Ireland.  The  second  attended  General 
O'Hara,  in  1793,  to  the  occupation  of  Toulon,  and  suffered  con- 
siderably in  the  inconsiderate  sortie  that  was  made  from  that  place. 

The  remains  of  this  battalion,  after  the  evacuation  of  Toulon, 
formed  part  of  the  body  of  troops  that  were  sent  to  wrest  Corsica 
from  tilie  French  republicans,  and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
services  d<»ie  there.     It  is  now  in  Portugal. 

This  regiment,  which  originally  formed  one  large  body,  now 
consists  of  two  battalions,  both  of  which  are  commanded  by  the 
same  colonel  i  in  every  other  respect  they  are  considered  as  sepa- 
rate corps.  .4n»»i.  •  ';,r^  iti^^  ,''UJ  ^imn"    !'-.-s^;i.  •»>■'  ■ 

The  uniform  of  the  officers  is  scarlet,  heed  with  .'<;:  ,  ;,old  lace 
embroidered}  that  of  the  private  soldiers  red,  '^  -''  vv.  le,  and 
white  lace. 

The  present  colonel  is  General  Lord  Adan  CoyiJ ..  1 


Second^  or  ^een's  Royal  Regiment  of  Toot. 


:>■'■•■:-;,; 


This  regiment  was  raised  in  the  year  1661,  and  the  command  of 
it  was  given  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Peterborough.  It  served  in  King 
William's  wars,  and  distinguished  itself  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

This  regiment,  with  another  of  the  confederate  army,  were  made 
prisoners  at  Tongeren,  May  10,  1703,  by  a  large  force  under  the 
French  marshals  Vilieroy  and  Bourfleur.  Though  taken,  it  was 
not  surprized,  but  defended  itself  for  twenty-eight  hours,  thereby 


enabling  the  confederates  to  draw  together  near  Maestricht. 
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;•  In  the  same  war  this  regiment  served  under  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough in  Spain,  and  was  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Ahnanza, 
under  the  Earl  of  Galway. 

In  the  seven  years'  war  we  find  it  mentioned  with  great  credit,  in 
the  annals  of  that  period,  under  its  active  commandant  the  Honour- 
able General  J.  Fitzwiiliam,  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl. 

Before  the  late  regulations  brought  all  regiments  to  the  same 
standard,  the  Queen's  was  generally  considered  as  a  pattern  corps. 
Its  present  colonel  is  Lieutenant-general  James  Coates.  •  -:vo 

The  regiment  being  royal,  the  facings  for  the  whole  are  blue ; 
the  lace  for  the  privates  white,  with  a  blue  stripe.     «:  i .  -,;  ^i^':^-  \ 


The  third  Regiment  of  Foot^  called  the  Buffs. 


This  regiment  was  put  on  the  regular  establishment  of  the  army 
in  the  year  1 665.  It  was  denominated  the  buffs^  from  being  the  first 
whose  accoutrements  were  made  of  leather  prepared  from  the  buf- 
felo,  after  the  manner  of  shamois.  The  waistcoats,  breeches,  and 
facings  of  the  coat,  were  afterwards  directed  to  be  made  of  a  cor- 
responding colour.  When  other  regiments  assumed  this  part  of 
their  appointments,  the  third  acquired  the  name  of  the  Old  Buffs. 
This  regiment  h  ■  the  privilege  (and  we  believe  exclusively)  of 
marching  through  the  city  of  London  by  beat  of  drum.  We 
cannot  however  learn  whence  it  has  derived  this  privilege,  whether 
from  having  exerted  itself  in  the  protection  of  the  city,  or  from 
having,  as  has  been  vaguely  reported,  been  at  first  composed  of  men 
who  belonged  to  the  train  bands. 

This  regiment  served  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  wars,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  In  1 708  it  was  in  the  covering  army 
at  the  siege  of  Lisle. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  this  regiment  was  in  xhi  battle  of 
Falkirk ;  but  though  unsuccessful  here,  it  contributed  to  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  rebel  army  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden.      »    • '  v^^ 

During  the  two  last  wars,  and  the  present,  it  has  been  actively 
employed  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.     «*    ;    ,    ;      i. 

,  f  ^        •/  .      <      ,        .,,  Uniform, 
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•^  Uniform,  red,  with  bufF  facings ;  bufF  waistcoats  and  breeches. 
The  3 1  St  regiment,  which  has  the  same  uniform,  is  commonly  called 

the  Young  BufFs.     ,••■'•*  i>.*'..'n'i    'ty  2^fi!j*.xv*y  iui.'*^«r.yj?j{;^M:f*.:v;i' 
•     ..^.•-.      .•     ,,     .  ./-.  ;;.  .  ,      _.\    ■    ./     .biUpviii  'vUi  ,-^ 

.Tx^iivso  d    p^^^^f^^  ^^  j^.^  ^^  Regitnent  ofFoof,^'^  ^" '  ^ 

The  fourth  regiment  of  foot  was  raised  in  the  year  1680  by 
Thomas  Earl  of  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  the  regiment  was  completed,  it  was  sent  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Tangier,  which  was  ceded  to  Charles  II.;  but 
Charles  growing  weary  of  the  expence  of  defending  the  place 
against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  Moors,  he  ordered  the  works 
to  be  blown  up  and  destroyed;  and  in  1684  the  troops  returned  to 
England.  This  regiment  was  the  first  that  joined  King  William 
on  his  landing  at  Torbay.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  on  this  oc- 
casion to  honour  it  with  the  title  of  the  King's  own  regiment  i  and 
directed  to  be  borne  in  their  colours  the  lion  of  England,  which 
still  continues  the  badge  of  the  regiment,  and  is  worn  on  the  breast- 
plate, buttons,  cap,  and  pouch. 

No  regiment  has  been  employed  more  on  active  service  than 
this.  It  was  at  the  gallant  taking  of  Gibraltar  in  1704,  under 
Sir  George  Rooke }  and  of  Barcelona  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
The  battle  of  Almanza  was  as  fatal  to  it  as  fo  the  rest  of  the 
British  forces  commanded  then  by  Lord  f '? ;  v'ay.  Afterwards  it 
served,  during  the  same  war,  under  the  f)r.ke  of  Marlborough  in 
the  Low-countries. 

This  regiment  covered  the  retreat  at  Falkiik,  and  at  Culloden 
was  conspicuous  for  its  determined  conduct.  In  the  following  war 
it  served  with  great  credit  in  difTeient  parts  of  the  V^est  Indies. 

It  was  among  the  first  employed  in  the  American  war,  at  Lex- 
ington }  and  afterwards  was  in  the  principal  engagements  in  the 
provinces  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  At  St.  Lucia,  in  1779, 
it  was  concerned  in  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Morne  Fortunee. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  it  was  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  On  its  return 
from  Quebec  to  England,  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  captured  by 
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the  Ffenc^}  but  being  a^wai-ds  exchanged,  and  gj^eatly  rein- 
forced by  drafts  frpin  tine  militia,  so  as  to  form  three  batjt^^ipns*  it 
constituted  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  York's  army  in  tjb^  expedition 
against  Holland. 

The  uniform  of  the  regiment,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
was  red,  faced  with  blue  velvet,  and  large  velvet  cuffs,  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  present  uniform  is  red,  witli  plain  blue 
facings,  silver  buttons  and  epaulet,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches. 
On  the  epaulet,  buttons,  and  breast-plate,  are  the  crown  and  garter, 
and  round  the  latter,  "  The  King's  own  Infantry"  In  the  centre  is 
the  lion  of  England,  and  under  it  the  number  iv.  in  small  Bx>man 
figures. 


tr(.iiUyr  it 


Fifth  Regiment  of  Foot. 


This  regiment  was  raised  by  James  II.,  but  it  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  fifth  was  concerned  in  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  and  had  the 
honour  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Almanza. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  our  unfortunate  contest  with  America, 
it  was  the  lot  of  the  fifth  regiment  to  stand  principally  engaged. 
In  no  instance  was  it  more  conspicuous  for  gallantry,  than  in  the 
action  at  the  heights  of  Charlestown,  commonly  called  Bunker's- 
hill.  During  that  unfortunate  but  well-fought  day,  the  late  con- 
queror of  the  Mysore,  General  Harris,  was  severely  wounded  on  the 
head,  whilst  he  led  on  the  grenadiers.  On  that  occasion  Lord 
Rawdon,  now  Earl  of  Moira,  who  was  lieutenant  of  the  company, 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  intrepidity  that  had  been  displayed  by  his 
disabled  captain,  and  retired  with  the  remnant  of  his  brave  followers, 
after  having  received  two  shots  through  his  cap. 

It  cannot  be  thought  superfluous  to  make  an  observation  relative 
to  the  apparent  coiitradiction  which  is  manifested  between  the  actual 
situation  in  the  line  of  rhe  fifth  regiment,  with  regard  to  the  sixth  -, 
the  latter,  from  the  date  of  its  establishment,  appearing  to  be  an 
older  regiment.     The  same  singular  circumstance  attends  the 
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fourth,  or  King's  oM^tt,  which,  in  point  of  original  ferofeffTdri*,  is 
junior  to  the  fifth.  These  seeming  contradictions  are  accou^tied 
for  in  the  foltewlng  ffllanner. 

When  the  regiments  in  question  were  first  raised,  tllley  were  riot 
placed  upon  the  British  establishment,  but  sent  by  James  11,  fbr  the 
service  of  the  States  General.  Oh  the  abdication  of  that  monarch, 
and  the  subsequent  election  of  William,  PrJnce  of  Orange,  tht' 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  were  numbered  and  taken  into  the  linei 
according  to  the  periodj  at  which  they  landed  from  Holland. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  fourth,  which  had  originafly  been  raised 
after  the  fifth,  arrived  ill  England  before  that  corps,  and  took  pre* 
cedence  j  the  sixth,  which  had  been  levied  before  the  fifth,  returned 
to  its  native  country  at  a  later  period  than  either,  and  was  conse- 
quently placed  according  to  that  date. 

The  fifth  regiment  has  been  augmented  to  two  battalions  by  drafts 
ft-om  the  militia. 

Uniform,  gosling  green  facings.   The  twenty-fourth,  fifty-fourth, 
and  sixty-ninth  regiments  are  also  faced  with  light  green. 


The  sixth  Regiment  of  Foot. 

This  regiment  derives  its  origin  from  the  seven  years'  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  threw  off  their 
subjection  to  Spain.  Its  regular  establij;hment  did  not  take  place 
until  the  year  1 673  j  but  it  had  previously  served  under  the  three 
first  Princes  of  Orange.  This  was  one  of  the  three  regiments 
intended,  on  their  formation,  to  serve  in  Holland;  therefore  it  was 
paid  by  the  Dutch  Republic,  It  came  over  to  this  country  with 
King  William  at  the  revolution  in  1688,  and  was  incorporated  in 
our  military  es<-ablishment,  numbering  as  the  sixth  in  the  British  line. 

This  regiment  did  King  William  much  service  in  Ireland.  It 
afterwards  served  in  Spain,  and  was  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Almanza.  In  tJte  war  of  1739  it  suffered  in  common  with  the 
others  sent  to  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  Carthagena,  under  Admiral 
Vernon  and  General  Wentworich.  It  was  actively  employed  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745. 

During 
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During  the  first  four  ^^rs  of  the  seven  years'  war,  the  sixth  was 
not  put  upon  any  service  tp  distinguish  itself,  being  almost  the 
whole  of  that  time  in  garrison  and  camp  duty  at  home.  Early, 
however,  in  1761,  it  was  ordered  into  service,  and  assisted  in  the 
reduction  of  Bellisle. 

During  the  troubles  in  America,  the  sixth  regiment  was  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe;  where  its  strength  might  be  said  to  be  wasted 
by  skirmishes,  and  by  the  climate,  rather  than  by  any  signal  conflict 
with  the  enemy. 

In  the  present  war  the  sixth  was  engaged  in  the  successful  cam- 
paign in  the  West-Indies,  under  Sir  Charles  Grey,  when  Martinique, 
Guadalope,  and  St.  Lucia,  were  taken  from  the  French. 

Uniform,  deep  yellow  facings,  white  lace,  with  yellow  and  red 
stripes.  T;  ; 

The  ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  twen- 
tieth, twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth,  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth, 
thirtieth,  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fifth,  thirty-seventh,  thirty-eighth, 
forty-fourth,  forty-sixth,  fifty-seventh,  sixty-second,  and  sixty-, 
seventh  regiments  have  also  yellow  facings  and  white  lace,  and  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  variations  of  the  stripes,  the 
tinge  of  the  colour,  &c. 


'fr 


The  seventh  Regiment  of  Foci.,  or  Royal  Fus! leers. 


This  regiment  was  raised  with  nine  others  of  infantry,  and  eight 
of  cavalry,  under  James  II.  in  the  year  1685,  three  years  before  the 
abdication  of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  Levies  so  considerable  for 
that  period,  might  well  have  flattered  such  a  Prince's  weakness,  that 
thev  would  be  able  to  support  his  tottering  throne.  There  is  no 
question,  but  as  much  reliance  was  placed  on  thii  as  on  any  of  the 
new  corps,  as  was  indeed  manifested  by  the  privileges  annexed  to 
it.  The  command  of  it  was  coaferred  on  General  Lord  Dartmouth, 
vrhose  professions  to  James  had  been  marked  for  their  zeal  and 
loyalty. 

As  a  fusileer  regiment  the  men  wear  caps,  similar  to  those  of  the 
grenadiers,  though  something  shorter.    In  all  other  respects  they 
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are  dressed  and  appointed  as  the  soldiers  of  other  battalions.  Three 
years  after  this,  another  regiment  was  raised,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  R(ygl  Welsh  Fmileers :  this  partiality  for  cap  regiments  is 
.said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  celebrity  of  the  British  grenadiers, 
who  were  easily  distinguished  by  their  caps  ♦.  *: 

The  officers  in  these  regiments  never  carried  spontoons,  as  the 
others  did,  till  the  late  change,  but  had  fusils  like  the  officers  of 
the  flank  companies  throughout  the  army.  The  other  regiments 
of  fusileers  have  second-lieutenants,  instead  of  ensigns ;  this  regi- 
ment is  peculiar  in  having  none  but  first-lieutenants,  under  the 
field-officers  and  captains. 

The  uniform  is  royai,  blue  facings,  with  white  lace,  and  a  blue 
stripe. 

The  eighth,  eighteenth,  twenty-first,  twenty-third,  forty-second, 
and  sixtieth  regiments,  have  also  blue,  or  royal  facings,  but  diffe- 
rent lace.  >;  ■:>.<.t:  VJ--V    ^i:;v^;'.■//  .:,.'■",   ■:  r-'^.'vf'r-  ,:;^  ?-:!  ■'. 

,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  King's  fourth  son, 
is  the  present  colonel  of  this  regiment.  -  * 


Tbe^rst,  or  King's  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards. 

This  corps  was  raised  and  entered  on  the  establishment  the  6th  of 
June  1685. 

In  every  war,  except  the  late  American,  this  regiment  has  largely 
participated,  especially  in  the  seven  years'  war  in  Gennany. 

Soon  after  Prince  Ferdinand  had  gained  the  victory  of  Crevelt, 
and  that  Dusseldorp  had  surrendered  to  his  arms,  it  was  thought 
adviseable,  for  the  united  interests  of  the  allies,  to  send  over  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  to  maintain  His  Highness  in  that  com- 
manding station.  This  was  one  of  the  regiments  sent  over  for  that 
purpose. 

It  was  better  known  at  that  time  by  the  appellation  of  Bland's 
dragoons,  from  the  name  of  the  intelligent  officer  who  was  at  the 

*  By  a  recent  regulation  of  the  present  year  (i8oo)>  all  the  regiments  of  the  line,  at  weQ 
as  the  guards,  are  to  wear  a  kind  of  caps.    See  Appendix,  Number  XIII. 
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head  of  it.  Except  at  the  afiair  of  Minden,  this  regiment  was 
never  an  idle  spectator  of  a  combat. 

In  the  battle  of  Corbach  on  the  9th  of  July,  1760,  when  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  hereditary  Prince  had  brought  on  an  engagement, 
with  the  French,  under  Mons.  St.  Geimain,  with  very  superior 
numbers,  and  before  he  could  be  sustained  by  his  imcle,  Prince 
Ferdinand,  it  was  owing  to  the  intrepidity  of  a  squadron  of  this 
regiment,  at  the  head  of  which  and  Howard's  dragoons,  the  here- 
ditary Prince  put  himself,  that  the  British  battalions  did  not  suffer 
very  materially.  They  charged  the  enemy  so  furiously,  as  to  enable 
the  infantry  to  make  a  safe  retreat. 

It  was  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement,  which  took  place 
at  Kempen,  in  the  month  of  October  following,  when  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Pitt,  its  present  commander,  and  Lord  Down,  were  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners,  -^fm  ,;)'v>;;  ^v-f'''-^  -.'^  ^iiy^'i^'^ic^ ': ,-  .i^^ , 

In  the  present  war  this  regiment  made  part  of  the  forces  under 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg. 

The  establishment  of  this  regiment  at  present  is  ten  troops, 
each  consisting  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  cornet,  one 
quartermaster,  four  seijeants,  four  corporals,  one  trumpeter,  and 
seventy-one  rank  and  file.  The  average  height  of  the  men  is 
five  feet  ten  inches ;  of  the  horses  fifteen  hands  one  inch  and  a  half. 

Uniform  of  the  officers,  scarlet  and  gold  lace,  blue  cuffs  and 
collar;  no  facings  on  the  ordinary  unifoitn. 

Uniform  of  the  troopers,  red  jacket,  faced  half  lappel,  blue, 
white  lace,  buttons  marked  K.  D.  G.     The  Serjeants  wear  gold  lace. 

Prices  of  commissions  *.  JT,  s.  d. 

Lieutenant-colonel,     -        .        -        .        -  4982  10  o 

Major,         ------_  3882  10  o 

Captain,    -------  2782  10  o 

Captain-lieutenant,  with  rank  of  captain,       -  1782  10  o 

Lieutenant,         ------          997  10  o 

Cornet,      -        -        -        -        -        -        -  73  5°° 

*  T)k  ««IM  m  the  other  dragoon  regimentt. 

Secondy 
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StfOttd,  ar  ^een't  Dragoon  Guards* 


THis  is  one  of  the  eight  cavalry  regiments  raised  in  1685,  the 
second  year  after  King  James  II.'s  accession  to  the  throne.  Five  of 
these  remain  on  the  English  establishment,  and  three  on  the  Irish: 
of  the  former  five,  three  are  distinguished  as  Dragoon-guards^  the 
other  two  as  Dragoonsy  the  first  of  which  is  denominated  "  The 
King's  own  regiment." 

In  the  history  of  the  second  regiment  of  dragoon-guards,  there 
is  very  little  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  first.  It  has  seen 
nearly  the  same  service,  and  under  the  active  braveiy  of  its  second 
colonel,  during  the  seven  years'  war,  was  remarked  for  appointment 
and  discipline.     ■.;*■'•  1  T*  'V  .,/;"'-'':'M-:;'H.,r'!.''':v 

In  the  campaign  of  1794,  on  the  continent,  this,  like  the  first, 
was  one  of  the  regiments  which  composed  the  corps  of  cavalry 
under  the  immediate  command  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York. 

Uniform  of  the  officers,  red,  faced  with  black  velvet  and  silver 
lace.  Of  the  troopers,  red  jacket,  black  collar  and  cuiTis,  royal 
lace,  white  buttons,  marked  Q^JD.  G.  The  Serjeants  wear  silver 
lace. 


Tbe  tbirdy  or  Prince  of  WaUi^s  Dragoon  Guards,  ' 

This  is  the  last  of  the  three  regiments  distinguished  as  dragoon- 
guards  upon  the  British  establishment. 

This  regiment  has  never  been  inactive  in  any  of  the  reigns  since 
its  establishment.  It  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  Qiieen 
Anne's  war,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  first  signal  battle  in  which  it  was  engaged  was  that  fought 
at  Schellenberge,  near  Donawert,  on  the  ad  of  July,  1704.  It 
distinguished  itself  still  more  in  the  famous  battle  of  Hochstadt,  or 
Blenheim,  fought  on  the  13th  of  August  in  the  same  year.       "r- 

During  the  seven  yeais'  war  it  was  sent  into  Germany,  under 
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the  command  of  Sir  George  Howard,  and  was  then  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Howartts  Dragoons. 

In  the  present  war  it  has  also  been  on  the  continent,  and  though 
some  animadversions  were  made  on  the  tardiness  of  General 
Mansell's  movements  in  the  engagement  near  Cateau,  it  main* 
tained  its  former  reputation  in  the  action  of  the  following  day, 
when  the  general  himself  was  killed,  charging  at  the  head  of 
hi*  regiment. 

The  uniform  is  scarlet,  faced  with  while,  and  yellow  buttons; 


■-.-  ■■A'):  -i; 


-^V.ri'./-' 


Fourth^  or  Rcyal  Irish  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards.    !'v"'     ' 

This  regiment,  with  seven  others  of  the  cavalry,  was  raised  in 
1685,  soon  after  James  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  command 
of  it  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  This  regiment  was 
originally  called  Tlie  Prince  of  Wales  s^  or  First  Regiment  of  Horse ; 
and  with  the  other  three  of  horse  upon  .the  same  establishment  it 
was,  in  the  year  1788,  put  upon  a  new  one,  and  called  Dragoon- 
guards^  numbering  on  to  seven  -,  so  that  the  fourth  of  horse,  for- 
merly so  called,  is  now  the  seventh  Dragoon-guards.    , 


Present  Strength  of  the  Regiment. 

The  colonel,  with  a  troop. 

Two  lieutenant-colonels }  the  first  with  a  troop. 

Two  majors ;  one  with  a  troop. 

Six  captains,  with  a  troop  each. 

One  captain-lieutenant. 

Eight  lieutenants. 

Nine  comets. 

One  paymaster. 

One  adjutant. 

One  surgeon. 

Two  assistant-surgeons. 

One  veterinary  surgeon. 


Each 
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Each  troop  consistt  of,  Quarter-master,     •  fta  a  .**  '^mi  'MT  r 

Serjeants,         «        •   "itmio  ,y^inj      4 
.    Corporals,        -        ♦      .vt*.      *  4 

i)  ■:i?3#tjf^v  rf,<-m^.  ^)  -:  :i  if  ■Trumpeteryi*!vi*^'»-a«j-f '■*«;.  m^ .m^  i 

■jftfirf*  "^*' "^'"^t^^^i' ^r' :         Privates,     -r't -st*^  v,'<tf.w  biie- jgfw.         75 

Total        -        85 

The  uniform  is  royal,  with  silver  lace. 

The  fifth  Regiment  of  Dragow  Guards  ^  commonly  called  fbe    ^^ 
•,i  ,  .   ,.,  Green-Hone»  -  irji  ?* 

1  '  *     f  1  '■■■.■      .  j'  .       .  ■,    ' 

The  fifth  regiment  of  dragoon-guai'ds,  originally  the  second  of 
horse,  was  raised  in  England  in  the  reign  of  King  James  II.,  in 
the  month  of  July,  1685.  It  was  at  that  time  put  on  the  regular 
British  establishment. .^  -.     ,  *  ^ ,_^.      .^.^  . , 

It  went  over  with  King  William  to  Ireland  in  1689,  and 
remained  more  than  one  hundred  years  upon  the  Irish  establish- 
ment. 

In  the  year  1793,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France, 
it  was  one  of  the  regiments  ututr^ed  to  the  continent,  where  it  served 
in  1793,  i794>  ■«»-"'d  1795,  under  *h{  Duke  of  York.  It  was  en- 
gaged in  the  batuc  of  the  17th  of  April,  1794,  near  the  Villede 
Fremont,  on  th"  investment  of  Landrecies;  on  the  26th  of  April 
near  Cateau  Cambresisj  on  the  loth  of  May  near  Tournay;  on 
the  17th  and  18th  of  May,  when  the  army  advanced  into  the  French 
frontiers}  and  on  the  2 2d  of  May  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  near 
Tour.ifiy.  ->■  J 

The  regiment  returned  from  the  continent  with  the  rest  of  the 
British  troops  in  December,  1795,  and  remained  in  England  till 
October,  1796,  when  it  was  again  ordered  to  Ireland,  symptoms 
of  disturbances  anvi  insurrections  beginning  to  manifest  themselves 
in  that  kingdom.  After  its  arrival  in  Ireland,  it  was  one  of  the 
regiments  which  marched  in  December,  1796,  to  Bantry,  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  the  French  General  Hoche.,  During  the  subsequent 
rebellion  it    :  1  j;tationed  in  Dublin. 

1. 1110 
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This  regiment  is  now  on  the  English  establishment)  itconists  of 
nim-  L  oops,  of  the  same  strength  with  those  of  the  fourth  regiment 
of  drago(Mi«guards.  v 

The  uniform  of  the  regiment  is,  gieen  facings  with  gold  lace  for 
the  officers }  and  yellow  for  the  private  men.  The  height  of  these 
M  in  general  from  five  feet  eight  inches  to  six  feet. 


..nv;?^' 


Firsts  or  Royai  Regiment  ^Dragoons. 


This  regiment  was  raised  for  ths  service  of  Charles  II.  by  John 
Lord  Churchill  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough),  in  i68j. 

Their  services  in  every  war,  since  their  first  establishment,  have 
been  so  various,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  them. 
During  the  American  war  only  the  services  of  the  first  I'egiment  of 
dragoons  were  confined  to  England  and  Ireland.     '*  '  '    "     «• 

Their  badge  is  a  horse-shoe,  inclosing  ist  D.,  encircled  with  a 
wreath  of  laurels }  the  regiment  consists  of  nine  troops  of  the  usual 
number.    The  colour  of  the  horses  is  black. 


a^.'i 


StfOttd,  or  Royal  North  British  Dragoons ,  called  the  Scots  Greys. 


.If. . 


The  Royal  North  British  Dragoons  were  raised  in  Scotland, 
during  the  reign  of  James  II. 

This  regiment  frequently  distinguished  itself  in  the  wars  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne ;  nor  was  it  less  active  in  the  rebellion  of 
17 1 5.  In  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  the  cool  intrepid 
courage  of  this  corps  was  eminently  conspicuous. 

The  Greys  were  among  the  troops  sent  to  Germany,  under 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  in  175B,  at  which  time  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  commanded  the  regiment.  They  were  also  on  the  con- 
tinent under  the  Duke  of  York  in  1793,  1794,  and  1795.       .!       , 

The  uniform  is  red,  with  gold  lace,  no  facings,  but  blue  collar 
and  cuflF.  The  horses  are  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  except  those  of 
the  officers  and  trumpeters,  which  are  of  a  light  grey,  approaching 


to  white. 


Accoun: 
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Acnuttt  oftbt  (late)  Fifths  or  Royal  Irish  Regime^  of  Dragoons  ;  with 
some  Particulate  re  jtive  to  tie  late  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  * 


1^ 


battle  of  Hchs 
put  upcn  t 
troops.    Th.   .. 
this  memorable  t 


This  regiment  was  raised  in  or  about  the  year  1688,  and  served 
under  l!ie  Duk'^  of  Mar'borough  during  the  whole  of  his  war}»       ., , 

In  cons  qu  ^  th«.  good  behaviour  of  this  regimen^  at  Uv, 

August  1704,  three  additional  trc.^ii  vcit; 
>hi     fit,  making  its  strength  consist  of  nme 
urns  which  were  taken  from  the  French  at 
^cment,  were  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough to  be  carried  at  the  head  of  the  royal  dragoons  of  Ireland. 

At  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  in  1 706,  the  Royal  Irish  Dragoons 
gathered  fresh  laurels.  In  consequence  of  this  regiment,  assisted 
by  the  Scots  Greys,  making  prisoners  of  two  battalions  of  the 
regiment  of  Picardie,  and  cutting  a  third  to  pieces,  before  it  could 
secure  a  retreat  behind  a  line  of  horse  that  were  galloping  to  brinj^ 
it  off,  both  corps  were  distinguished  from  other  cavalry  regiments^ 
by  being  permitted  to  wear  grenadier  caps.  ,.  , .  /u;^-!  ■.  1  ...r. 

The  honours  which  were  thus  earned  by  the  Royal  Irish,  were 
not  only  established  and  confirmed,  but  continued  to  be  uninter- 
ruptedly acknowledged  through  four  reigns,  without  suffering  the 
least  diminution  during  near  a  century ;  and  the  permanency  of  tbe 
nine  troops  was  secured  by  an  order  dated  in  1798. 

Previously  to  the  date  of  this  order,  and  consequently  before  the 
regiment  could  have  excited  the  displeasure  of  government,  some 
part  of  it  was  detached  towards  the  south  of  Ireland.  Disturbances 
that  bore  a  very  serious  complexion  had  risen  to  so  formidable  a 
height  in  thii  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
reinforce  the  military  strength,  by  an  augmentation  of  steady  and 
confidential  troops.  ,;^    -       m;::!: 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1798,  a  general  rising  in  mass  was  intended' 
by  the  rebels,  throughout  the  disaiFected  parts  of  Ireland;  and  there 
is  reason  to  presume,  that  it  might  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  serious  consequences  if  some  fortunate  discoveries  had  not 

disconcerted. 
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^disconcerted  their  plan  of  general  insurrection.  However,  on  the 
day  appointed,  a  partial  rising  took  place  throughout  the  whole  of 
tlihe'county  of  Wexford,  and  in  part  of  Waterford,  Wicklow,  KiU 
dare,  and  other  coundes.  On  this  occasion  the  reb6la  teized  on 
the  town  of  Gorey,  Inniscorthy,  and  the  day  following  they  obtained 
{^session  of  Wexford,  the  county  town}  intercepting  almost  all 
the  respectable  families  then  residing  in  the  country,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  make  their  escape  from  a  scene  of  universal  outrage, 
pillage,  and  devastation. 

At  thu  critical  and  alarming  period,  the  fifth  regiment  of  Irish 
dragoons  was  ordered  to  march,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  be 
contiguous  to  the  capital,  and  took  up  its  quarters  at  Lehaunstown- 
huts,  a  position  within  seven  miles  of  Dublin. 

Two  troops  having  been  stationed  at  Tallow,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  did  not  move  with  the  m^un  body  of  the  regiment, 
but  followed  as  a  rear  division  in  the  line  of  march.  On  their 
arrival,  however,  at  Kilkenny,  they  were  countermanded  by  Sir 
Charies  Asgill,  and  were  prevented  from  accompanying  the  regi- 
ment to  its  destination  at  Lehaunstown,  in  consequence  of  intel- 
ligence having  been  received  by  the  general,  that  the  rebels  were 
preparing  in  great  force  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  upon  New 
Ross,  a  town  situate  on  the  River  Barrow,  about  seventeen  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Wexford.  The  two  troops  were  ordered  not 
to  halt,  but  with  all  possible  expedition  to  advance  towards 
that  place,  and  to  reinforce  Major  General  Johnson,  who  had 
assembled  what  troops  he  could  collect,  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing this  desperate  enterprize  of  the  rebels.  They  accordingly 
arrived  at  Ross  on  the  2d  day  of  June.  At  this  time  the  rebels, 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  strong,  were  collected  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Ross,  under  the  command  of  Bagnal  Harvey, 
father  Roach,  and  another  Catholic  priest  called  Murphy.  The 
latter  strove  to  persuade  the  infatuated  mob  that,  in  a  cause  like 
theirs,  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  King's  troops,  as  they 
would  be  invulnerable.  The  force  of  the  insurgents  was  rendered 
very  formidable  independently  of  the  blind  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  were  actuated,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  being  in  possession 
.^. — ....^,,.,,.  ......  -,  <-^.-.-^ 
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of  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  of  different  sizes,  and  a  consuiderable 
quantity  of  ammunition,  which  they  had  obtained  at  Wexford,  and 

'  other  places,  from  whence  they  had  driven  the  King's  troops  by  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers. 
On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June,  the  rebels  made  a  general 

'  movement  from  the  heights  of  Carrack  Bum,  and  for  some  time  the 
declivity  from  thence  to  Corbet  Hill, .  appeared  like  an  immense 
opaque  body  in  motion.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  repeated  suc- 
cession of  men,  who  had  been  for  some  days  collecting  behind  the 
mountain.  General  Harvey  and  his  staff  took  possession  of  a  la^ge 
house  on  the  summit  of  Corbit  Hill,  somewhat  less  than  a  Britislt 
mile  from  the  town. 

The  rebels  passed  the  night  in  noisy  merriment,  which  was 
distinctly  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  was  accompamed 
by  a  confused  crash  of  discordant  sounds  issuing  from  fifes,  bag- 
pipes, fiddles,  and  other  instruments ;  but  was  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  a  general  shout  of  Erin  go  bra^  meaning,  Ireland  for  ever« 

^   Several  flags  or  standards,  were  frequently  distinguished  by  tht^ic 
light  of  surrounding  bonfires.  1% 

In  the  mean  time  General  Johnson,  who  commanding  the  gar«^ 
rison  of  Ross,  composed  of  near  one  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
reinforced  his  pickets,  and  made  the  best  arrangements,  in  order  with 
so  small  a  force  to  withstand  the  attack  of  several  thousands,  pro- 
vided with  artillery,  quantities  of  fire-arms,  besides  pikes  and  other 
offensive  weapons. 

-'About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  the  rebel 
general  dispatched  a  courier  to  summon  the  garrison  to  surrender^' 
This  messenger,  unfortunately  for  him,  was  destined  never  to 
return,  being  shot  dead  by  one  of  the  centinels,  who  from  his 
shabby  appearance,  mistook  the  purport  of  his  mission.  An 
official  letter,  signed  Bagnal  Harvey,  commanding  the  army  of 
Irelgndy   and  addressed  to  the  officer  commanding  the  King  of 

,  England^  forces  at  Ross,  was  found  upon  his  person}  also  a  pro- 
clamation, signed  in  the  manner  already  specified.    Finding  that 

'  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  summons,  the  rebels,  about  an 
hour  after,  moyed  down  against  the  town  in  th^ee  columns  j  one 
i«  VOL.  H.  .  •  00  T  of 
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df^hkh  with  \klkx\t  impetuoaty  commenoedthe<attack  by  siBttii^ 
fire  to  the  suburbs,  and  by  forcing  a  number  of  horned  cattle 
before  them  through  the  smoke.    This  mancBovre  was  practised, 
in  order  to  break  their  enemy's  fire,  and  create  ednfiifiicMl  among 
the  ranks,  wkh  the  view  of  taking  advantage  of  those  circum- 
stances, to  avail  thenaselves  of  superior  numbers,  by  rushing  upoii 
and  disarming  the  soldiers.     More  effectually  to  fbi-ward  their 
design,  and  to  draw  off  the  attrition  of  the  troops  from  that  pointy 
a  strong  column  of  their  b«t-<liscipUned  musket-men,  with  smne 
fight  artillery,  advanced  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  by  the 
great  foad  from  Wexford  to  Ross,  and  after  a  sharp  contest  beat 
in  our  picket,  consisting  of  a  few  companies  of  iight  infantry. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  county  tii  Dublin  militia,  led  on  by 
the  gallant  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  supported  by  the  Clare  regiment, 
endeavoured  for  a  long  time  to  stem  the  torrent  of  superior  force 
that  rushed  into  action,  urged  on  by  intoxication,  and  rendei^ 
insensible  to  danger  by  the  assurances  given  to  them  by  their 
piiests  of  eternal  salvation.    The  contest  about  this  time  became 
extremely  doubtful.     The  number  of  the  rebels  was  too  great  for 
disdpline  effectually  to  resist.    Lord  Moun^y  fell  at  the  asad  of 
his  regiment.  *     '**&»?» 

The  rebels  having  by  this  time  made  such  an  imprcs^i  upon 
Yhe  liandfiii  of  King's  troops,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  check 
^  their  progress,  had  in  one  quarter  forced  their  passage  into  the 
town  of  Ross,  whilst  a  column  of  pike-men  penetrated  at  another 
extremity,  and  threw  the  garrison  into  confusion.  From  the  con- 
tinual influx  of  fresh  insurgents,  it  became  utterly  impracticable 
for  the  King's  troops  to  keep  their  ground,  and  a  retreat  became 
absolutely  necessary. 
^"  Before  this  action  commenced,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
fifth,  or  Royal  Irish  Dragoons,  collected  about  sixty  effective  men 
belonpng  to  the  two  troops  already  mentioned,  and  formed  for 
action  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Mountjoy,  at  a  time  when  the  rebels  had  forced  their  way 
tnto  the  town  on  all  sides,  obliging  the  King's  troops  to  retire  in 
disorder,  the  fifth  dragoons  were  ordered  to  charge,  for  the  purpose 
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of  affording  tB«  in^uitry  an  opportunity  of  retreating  with  some 
regularity.  Ttus  was  a  service  replete  with  danger,  as  from  the 
situation  of  the  phce,  and  the  continual  increase  of  a  desperate 
enemy,  a  handful  oif  men  seemed  precluded  from  tvery  hope  of 
escajMng  destruction.  Notwithstanding,  the  order  was  instantly 
obeyed,  and  the  detachment  rode  to  meet  bodies  of  insurgents 
advancing  against  them,  armed  with  pikes  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
long.  Nor  were  the  rebels  inexperienced  in  the  practice  of  tMs 
formidable  weapon.  Their  instructions  were  to  pierce  the  horse 
in  the  flank,  and  thus  obtdn  an  easy  conquest  over  the  rider.  lA 
this  conflict  the  heavy  squadron  was  almost  entirely  ctit  to  pieces, 
<h:  disabled.  The  quarter-master  of  the  fifth  drago(Hi6,  on  whom 
the  command  at  last  devolved,  accompanied  by  only  nine  men, 
.with  difliculty  made  good  his  retreat  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  whither  the  infantry  had  retired  and  formed.  By  this  time 
General  Johnson's  force  was  diminished  more  than  c«ie-half.  Per- 
cdving,  however,  that  the  rebels  had  neglected  ta  follow  up  their 
advanti^e  (being  Averted  frcMn  it  by  the  natural  consequences  of 
insubordination,  a  spirit  of  habitual  licentiousness^  and  a  thirst 
for  plunder),  he  exhorted  his  troops,  in  a  well-timed  speech,  to 
recover  their  ground.  The  troops,  and  with  them  the  small 
remnant  of  the  detachment  of  the  fifth  di'agoons,  returned  to  the 
charge  j  Ross  was  retaken,  and  an  immense  carnage  ensued  of  the 
rebels.  By  this  important  action  the  rapid  and  alarming  strides 
of  rebellion  was  so  elFectually  cheeked,  that  in  the  course  o£  a  few 
days  the  whole  of  the  insurrection  was  finally  subdued,  sA  the 
decisive  battle  fought  on  Vinegar-hill. 

Some  time  after  the  fifth  dragoons  had  arrived  at  Lehaunstown* 
huts,  as  already  mentioned,  an  order  was  received  that  the  strength 
of  the  regiment  should  forthwith  march  for  Dublin.  It  was,  how- 
ever, directed  that  a  few  men  from  each  troop  should  be  left  behind 
to  take  charge  of  the  baggage,  &c  The  ofiicers  who  commanded 
them,  were  instructed  to  receive  eligible  recruits.  Many  fine- 
looking  fellows  were  accordingly  enlisted,  and  sent  to  head-quar- 
ters. Almost  all  of  them,  as  the  event  afterwards  evinced,  were 
rebel  partisans,  and  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  fifth  dra- 
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goons  to  co-operate  in  a  preconcerted  plan  for  tuf  piiamg  Lehaun- 
stown }  to  which  place  all  the  recruits  and  men  unfit  for  immediate 
service  had  been  transmitted.  These  entered  into  conspiracy  with 
the  rebels,  in  the  adjoining  mountains.  The  design  was,  that  on  a 
certun  night  an  attack  should  be  made  on  tfie  garrison,  whose  whole 
eflective  strength  consisted  of  about  seventy  dragoons,  many  of  them 
invalids,  and  somewhat  more  than  an  equal  number  of  the  King's 
county  militia.  The  recruits,  to  a  man,  were  concerned  in  this 
plot}  and  the  massacre  of  every  officer  and  loyal  soldier  was  pre- 
vented only  an  hour  before  the  scheme  was  proposed  to  take  place. 
The  conspirators  were  seiized,  and  suffered  according  to  thdr 
deserts.  The  regiment,  however,  had  the  mortification  to  find  it 
announced  in  the  publick  papers,  that  several  privates  belonging  to 
the  fifth,  or  Royal  Irish  Dragoons,  had  been  found  guilty  by  a 
general  court-martial,  of  joining  the  rebels. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  regiment  was,  on  the  loth  of  April 
following,  disbanded  by  an  order  fiv>m  His  Majesty ;  of  which,  as 
it  is  rather  singular  in  the  occurrences  of  the  army,  we  hereunto 
annex  a  copy. 


Order  for  Disbanding  the  fifth  Regiment  of  Dragoons, 


■'i, 

V:-:; 

Hoiua-GcABiMt  Ami.  8,  1799. 

Hi*  Miyetty  hu  taken  into  hn  nott  terioiu  contideratioo,  tlw  reprewntation  which  hu 
been  made  by  hit  ExceUency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  IreUnd,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Fifth, 
or  Royal  Iriih  Regiment  of  Dragoona ;  aid  k  of  opinion,  that  the  innibordination,  and  the 
departure  from  ditdpline  and  prindplet  which  have  ever  diitinguiihed  the  Britith  army, 
therein  exhibited,  require,  etpeciaOy  in  theae  timet  of  warfare  and  exertion,-  that  they  ihouM 
be  marked  by  a  puniihment  that  may  be  severely  felt,  and  be  long  remembered  by  thoie 
miagoided  penoni  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  atrocious  acts  of  disobedience,  which  have 
brought  this  mdelible  stigma  upon  the  corps }  and  may  serve  as  an  example  to  all  others  of 
the  consequences  of  such  seditious  and  outrageous  proceedings,  and  of  His  Majesty's  firm 
determination  to  maintain  subordination  and  discipline  in  his  army,  and  to  support  the  authority 
of  his  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  His  Majesty's  determinatimi  that  the  Ttfth,  or  Royal  Irish  regiment 
of  Dragoons,  shall  be  forthwith  disbanded. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  King  judges  it  requisite,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  to  make 
this  severe  example,  His  Mi^ty  has  graciously  condescended  to  direct,  that  General  Lord 
RossauMC  shall  be  assured,  that  His  Majesty  is  persuaded  of  the  concern  which,  u  a  soldier. 
Hit  Lordship  would  feel  at  such  a  circumstance  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  army,  and  it 
aeatibte  of  the  particular  mortification  he  mutt  fed  in  the  prcKnt  inttaoce ;  from  the  event 
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of   wUcb,  howewr,  Hk  Lordihip  caonotf  in  tke  mMDitt  degnei  rafler  in  Hii  llijnlj'a 
.Mtinntioa. 

Hit  Majcitj  k  gncknAj  plcmd  hrAat  to  tiprm  Us  pcmiuion»tI»t  tknt  tn  atmj  va- 
hubk  oficen  in  the  rtgimcntt  who  haw  uicd  thrir  bnt  atdeavoun  to  mtofe  the  order*  ud 
topiieerrethecKditoftheeofpii  end  thonghinthiiaeMureof  tndiipeiuMbfeiemtty  it  wu 
impoMible  to  m«k|i  any  ewcptiou,  the  anlority  being  clcerijr  inpltcated  in  the  miecondtict 
for  which  the  whbk  are  •dfinring  t  ytt  HislA^T  ^"^  hereafter  make  the  moet  pointed  die- 
criminatioa,  and  thoae  of  anj  rank,  who  are  deferring  of  the  Royal  £iToittv  may  rely  on  Hia 
Majetty't^itpoeition  to  attend  to  their  awriti*  and  tp  avail  himedf  of  their  future  Mrncct.  In 
cootideratioa  of  the  expcace  to  which  the  officers  of  the  TMi  or  Royal  Irish  regioMnt  of 
Dragoons*  haw  been  uaatoidaUy  exposed*  HisMijcsty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
that  their  fuQ  pay  shaU  be  contiaaedto  then  tiD  the  a4th  of  December  next*  at  which  period 
they  shaU  be  placed  ob  half-pay. 

(Signed)  TdARRY  CALVERT,  Adjutant  Omeral 
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NUMBER  XXI. 
0/  thi  Volunteers^  and  Teomamy  Cavalry, 

TIITHEN  the  French  in  178*2  threatened  an  inv'aiiidn  of  this  conn. 
'  ^  try^  the  Earl  of  Sbelbume,  then  lecrctary  of  state,  proposed 
a  phui  for  arming  the  people  at  large,  with  sone  restrictions,  for 
the  general  defence.  The  project,  however,  being  immediatety 
followed  by  negociation,  which  terminated  in  a  j>eace,  was  not  put 
in  execution.  In  similar  circumstances  of  preparations  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  and  menaces  of  a  descent,  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1797,  invited  the  people  to  form  themselves  into  volunteer 
corps  for  their  own  protection.  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
proposal  was  accept^  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  zeal }  and  in  a 
very  few  months  a  new  army  of  citizens  was  enrolled  and  mustered, 
in  appearance  equal  to  the  regular  and  miUtia  forces,  and  in  the 
discipline  of  the  parade  very  little  inferior. 

Previously  to  this,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  war, 
volunteer  companies  had  been  raised  in  different  parts  of  England 
among  the  resident  inhabitants,  particularly  in  the  towns  contiguous 
to  the  sea-coast.  At  the  same  time  troops  of  horse  were  levied  among 
the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  the  country,  upon  the  same  principle 
with  the  volunteer  companies.  These  were  called  the  yeomanry 
cavalry. 

Of  these  volunteer  corps,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  some  served 
without  any  pay  from  government }  others  received  pay  and  allow- 
ances, under  certain  regulations. 

These  were  chiefly  as  follows : 

The  ofHcers  of  the  volunteer  infantry  corps  were  to  receive  sub- 
sistence, at  the  same  rate  as  those  of  the  regular  forces,  for  the  days 
only  on  which  they  m^t  to  exercise,  and  this  was  not  to  exceed  two 
days  in  the  week.  Constant  pay,  however,  was  allowed  to  one 
officer  per  company,  not  exceedmg  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  provided 

(le  was  taken  from  the  half-pay. 
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Tbe  non-cornnuMMiied  offioen  and  private  men  were  to  have  the 
game  rate  of  pay,  viz.  one  shilling  each  for  every  day's  excise  of  aix 
hours,  or  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  on  different  dayt,  so  oa 
not  to  exceed  two  whole  days  in  the  week. 

One  drill-seijeant  in  each  company  was  to  have  constant  full  pay, 
vrith  such  albwances  as  are  made  to  the  aeijeants  of  the  rcgulai' 
infantry. 

The  mode  of  arming  the  men  varied  according  to  situation.  Those 
in  the  interior  towrns  were  armed  idtogether  with  firelocks.  Those 
on  the  coast  too  were  often  supplied  wholly  with  musketry}  but  if 
they  had  the  means  of  being  trained  to  the  great  guns,  then  (Mie 
Ibird  only  were  to  be  idk>wed  fire-arms,  and  the  rest  exercised  at 
tbeastiiUeryi'. 

They  were  also  to  be  allowed  their  doathing ;  viz.  a  coat,  waist* 
coat,  and  breeches,  round  hat  and  cockade,  for  which  the  following 
was  the  allowance:  -^ 

.\<?\'  "     •    ■     wkiii..  ■       ■.lA'ii*tt:imitfyjim-jnl£, 

To  a  seqcant^  xiioU.  .Jir^maw^  imfix     ^  ..  . i-jilj  \^'  3 

•  To  a  corporal     ^'U'^i  i''W^  uiti      \;     ^  •        .        i 
To  a  drummer    '^'^-''U*  -    -        •-      '.i^i'l^^iww  ss^ii-       3 

•  To  a  private  •        -  '  ^^i^i a^i^-i  teufji-^.        1 
■  The  aecbutremehts  were  to  cohsiftt  of  a  bdt,  pouch,  and  sling, 

for  those  provided  with  small  arms.  These  were  to  be  supplied  by 
the  office  of  ordnance;  or  if  any  corps  wished  to  '^  :J  their  own 
arms  and  accoutrements,  they  might  receive,  as  an  eqi  ivalent,  the 
following  allowances :  ,-.... 

■'■''•   ■■■■■:  ':ti>iiix>  iiluA  In;}: -^t' 4, 

For  a  musket,  bayonet,  and  scabbard     ■  ia^nifai,.;       116 
^   A  halbert        -        -  .     -        •        Jt  m^si^ww 
f    A  drum  and  sticks  -        -       -        -        -     : 

}   A  cartridge-box       tf  ^^  m\mkm^J  umitu  id  kr 

•  A  tanned  leather  ding  M^sa  iiitit  liW^r  oiiw  \viiah 

*  Bendn  tkew,  Aen  •mtt  tdami^earft  of  iM-feMibifli  .tp  JMn.  tlK-Wtaripit  'lc9>/£pom 
among  Uie  Ka4iurwg  tnint  lioag  Ui«  coatt.  Thi*  eifwUent  {>la9  W^i^  f4de4  |n«;;ierial}7,to 
the  itiength  of  the  country,  with  very  little  expence.  to  government,  was  tuggetted  by  Captaia 
JolmSidhMdc,  oftfaeNny,  «wtc0C^Uw£«iiHnifaDiisnofth0Tr^^  ■• 
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The  VioMANKY  Cavalry  were  to  be  allowed  pay  when  called 
out  on  tctual  tervice,  and  each  corps  was  liable  to  be  put  upon 
duty  whhin  its  district)  all  contingent  expences  properly  and  un« 
avoidably  incurred,  were  to  be  rrimbursed  after  an  investigation  at 
the  war-ofllce. 

.bne  seijeant  and  a  trumpeter  per  troop  to  have  constant  pay, 
with  the  same  allowances  as  Serjeants  and  trumpeters  of  regular 
cavalry. 

Twelve  carbines  were  to  be  allowed  to  each  troop:  besides 
which,  the  appointments  of  each  man  were  a  pistol,  broad-sword, 
sword-belt,  cartouch-box,  and  strap,  a  waist-belt  and  holsters. 
These  were  either  to  be  furnished  by  the  ordnance,  or  an  equivalent 
in  money  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  them,  and  i^,  zd,  per  man  foe 
holsters. 


The  Volunteer  Corps  that  were  establish^  throughout  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Dundas's  circular  letter  in  1797, 
receive  only  their  arms  from  govemment.  Both  officers  and  men 
not  only  serve  without  pay,  but  even  find  thdr  own  cloathing. 
In  some  parishes  indeed  a. subscription  was  made  for  this  purpose; 
and  it  seemed  -but  just  that  those  who  cannot  from  age,  infirmity, 
or  other  causes,  come  forward  in  person,  should,  by  a  pecuniary 
aid,  contribute  to  the  general  defence. 

.  The  uniforms  of  these  corps  were  various,  according  to  the  taste 
of  their  respective  officers  and  commanders.  In  general  they  were 
blue  or  scarlet,  with  facings  of  different  colours.  Some  chose  to 
wear  coats  and  hatS)  others  jackets  and  caps,  with  the  appointments 
of  the  fuslleer-regiments. 

We  cannot  ascertain  the  number  of  men  that  thus  voluntaiily 
turned  out  for  the  defencejof  the  kingdom }  but  some  general  notion 
inay  be  formed  of  it  from  the  returns  of  those  in  the  metropolis 
and.  its  vicinity,  who  were  first  reviewed  by  His  Majesty  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1799. 

At  this  mmiorable  review  *  the  right  wing,  under  the  command 
b^Lprdiieathfield,  comvsXtAoit'wehe  squadrons  of  cavalry^  extending 

*  The  corps  wen  mfewed  again  on  the  4tli  «f  Joae,  iSoOi  when  they  mintefe4  ekws 
thowBBd  two  hiwdred  aod  nine  officen  and  men. 

from 
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firom  ibe  eut  end  of  the  river  to  Hyde-park*  comer.  The  centre, 
commanded  by  Major-general  Ludlow,  formed  a  body  of  tveiity-mfit 
€9rpt  ofinfantry^  occupying  the  ground  between  Hyde-park-comer 
and  Cumberland  gate.  In  the  left  wing  under  Mi^r-Oeneral 
D'Oyley,  were  tvotnty-fiot  corpt  of  in/antfy,  extending  along  the 
north  tide  of  the  park  to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  Serpentine  river. 
The  whole  line  consisted  of  near  hoehi  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  the  general  in  chief  of  the  district. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Of 

THE  PLATES. 

IN 

THE   MILITARY  ANTIQUITIEa 


The  Military  Exercise  of  different  Kinds  occupies  Twenty-tbree  Plates, 

JThk  Exbrcisb  of  the  Pikb,  plates  i,  2,  3,  4. 

DouBLK-AKMBD  Man,  OF  bow  and  pike,  plate  i  and  2.  N^e, 
the  two  bottom-figures  in  this  plate  are  taken  from  Prince  Maurice 
de  Nassau's  Exercise  of  the  Target  and  Roundel,  which  he  at* 
tempted  to  bring  again  into  use. 

Matchlock,  Muskbt,  and  Halbert  Exercise,  plates  i,  2, 
3>  4i  5>  6,  and  7,  the  first  from  Hexham,  the  latter  from  Hogarth, 
engraved  for  Mr.  Blackwell's  Account  of  the  Artillery  Company.  > 

The  Salute,  plates  i,  2,  3,  inarching  and  standing,  by  the  same 
artist  for  the  same  work. 

The  Horse  Exercise>  in  plates  i,  2,  3,  4,  $,  6,  from  Capt. 
Cniso's  Instructions  for  the  Cavallerie. 

The  Machines  for  Projecting  Stones  and  Darts,  Eight  Plates, 

Plate  I.  The  scorpion.    2.  The  catapulta.     3.  The  balista, 

4.  Machine  and  method  for  strin^ng  the  balista.    All  from  Mr, 

Newton's  Designs  for  Vitruvius.    5.  The  onager,  constructed  by 

Mr.  Wenlow,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  General  Melville. 

6.  Another  view  of  the  same.     7.  An  engraving  of  a  trebuchet 

from  an  ancient  carving  in  ivory. 

H  H  2  Plate 
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Plate  8.  Machines  for  throwing  darts  and  stones,  from  Lipsius 
and  others,  constructed  on  the  ptinciple  of  the  counterpoise }  one 
of  them  is  double,  as  CC«  by  that  fall  it  discharges  a  sling  B,  fixed 
near  its  point  A.  ' 

The  machines  impelled  by  human  force,  and  those  for  covering 
the  approaches  of  besiegers,  are  contained  in  the  two  following 
plates.  ;       !    .  ^1.. 

Battering  Machines, 
Plate  I.  In  the  uppermost  part  of  the  plate,  there  is  a  representa- 
tion cf  the  ram,  and  also  of  two  different  kinds  of  borers  for 
piercing  a  wall. 

At  the  bottom  a  kind  of  ram  with  a  sharp  point,  supported  by  a 
triangle,  and  another  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  who  work  it : 
this  plate  was  partly  taken  from  Lidius. 

Machines  used  in  Antient  Sieges,  '^ 

Plate  2.  The  vinea  and  pluteus  of  the  antients,  with  the  move- 
able tower ;  the  different  modes  of  defending  the  walls  from  the 
strokes  of  the  ram. 
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jirtillery  used  with  Gunpowder^  Nine  Plates. 

*  Plate  I.  Several  antient  guns  from  Valturinus,  Uffano,  and 
others.  That  marked  3,  is  called  an  elbow-piece,  and  probably 
existed  only  in  imagination.  Fig.  8.  A  bombard  for  throwing 
bonibs.  10.  Is  a  bomb  on  a  larger  scale  to  shew  its  construction. 
iiandi2.  A  perricr  chamber.  _    .■:>^m.^m^  * 

•  Plate  2.  An  antient  gun,  the 'property  of  G.  Wellcr  Poley,  Esq. 
of  Boxted  Hall,  Suffolk.  2,  3,  and  4.  Pieces  of  antient  perriers 
Kept  in  a  cellar  at  Peele  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  A  Spanish  gun,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Armada ;  it  is  made  o^  copper,  lead, 
and  iron.  6.  A  gun  constructed  with  the  same  metals }  it  is  with 
those  shewn  above,  in  the  cellar  at  Peele. 

Plate  3.  Entitled  ah  antient  bombard  or  gun,  called  Mons.  Meg. 
Tradition  says,  a  woman  was  got  with  child  in  it. 

Plate  4.  Entitled  extraordinary  pieces  of  artillery,  contains  the 
view  and  section  of  a  triple  cannon,  a  twin  cannon,  the  famous 

culvenn 
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culverin  of  Nancy,  and  an  antient  screw.piece.  5.  The  petard^ 
^ith  its  form  and  manner  of  applying  it.  6.  The  perrier.  7.  The 
partridges,  a  mortar  that  threw  thirteen  grenadoes  and  one  bomb  at 
the  same  time :  the  bomb  representing  the  old  hen,  and  the  grena- 
does the  young  partridges.  8.  An  antient  gun-cart  used  at  the 
lege  of  Bullogne,  and  represented  in  the  Cowdry  picture.  9.  The 
infernal,  with  its  section.  Fig.  i.  The  following  description  an- 
swers to  both  figures :  A.  the  delineation  of  the  vessel ;  B.  the  hole 
filled  with  sand)  C.  the  first  deck  filled  with  twenty  thousand 
weight  of  powder,  with  a  layer  of  masonry  of  a  foot  thick  over  it  1 
D.  second  deck,  furnished  with  600  bombs  and  carcases  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  military  firework"  5  E.  the  third  deck,  furnished  with 
fifty  iron-hooped  barrels  fiiicu  with  all  sorts  of  fire-works;  F; 
channel  or  tube  conducting  the  fire  to  the  powder  and  primings  of 
the  fireworks  j  G.  instrumoits  of  iron,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  filled 
with  artificial  fireworks  for  burning  ships  or  houses }  these  falling 
on  any  wood  by  means  of  their  points  stuck  fast  on  it :  on  the 
deck  was  stowed  old  guns  and  other  heavy  pieces  of  old  iron. 


Fortification  contains  Five  Plates,- 
'"iPlate  I.  Entitled  Antient  Fortification,  a  castle  with  its  different 
works. 

plate  2.  Fortification.  The  defects  of  antient  round  and  square 
towers,  A.  and  Fig.  3  ;  rectified  in  the  bastion  E.  The  plan,  pro* 
file,  and  perspective  views  of  a  machicoUation*  Fig.  2.  The  sec- 
tion of  an  antient  wall. 

Plate  3.  The  entrance  of  a  street  defended  by  a  chain,  which 
was  let  into  grooves  in  the  posts,  and  contained  in  a  trough  at  the 
bottom  of  the  street.  In  the  adjoining  building  was  the  windlass 
for  drawing  tort  the  chain.  Fig.  4.  An  antient  machine  for 
defending  a  pass  against  cavalry,  somewhat  similar  to  a  cheval 
de  frise. 

Plate  5.  Carts  of  war,  covered  over,  pierced  with  loop-holes,  and 

filled  with  musketteers,  forming  a  kind  of  small  moveable  redoubt, 

the  horses  for  drawing  it  being  placed  in  safety  under  it.    In  the 

bottom  figure  the  covering  is  tj^ken. off  to  shew  the  construction. 

\m.-^^  "'"■""'    y^     ■  ■■■■""■\'"-    These 


ttt  DESCRIPTIONC 

These  carts  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  fquai;e  )MtMlUlMl8i<)f  fgiiJm 
and  hsdberts,  as  appears  in  m  antient  drawing  in  thQ  boolkUifyn 
quoted.  Augustus  II.  An  anttent  mantiet,  tafcuR  aka  Irom  thf 
same  book,  is  shewn  in  the  midiUe  figure. 

71>e  anttent  Attack  and  Defence  ifFort^i  Placet^  FeurPlateu 

Plate  I.  Front  of  a  fortified  place  attacked  according  to  the 
antient  manner. 

Plate  a.  Antient  manner  of  besieging  towns :  both  from  Mens. 
Joly  de  Maizeroy.    These  plates  want  no  o^anatioo. 

Plate  3.  Pavisours  and  moveable  tower.  Thbpkite  shews  the 
Stomang  of  the  parapet,  by  means  of  a  bridge  let  down  from  one 
of  the  upper  stories  of  the  belfrey  or  moveable  tower.  In  the  ditch 
are  a  number  of  archers  attempting  to  drive  the  garrison  from  the 
defoices,  they  are  covered  by  large  shields  called  pavoises,  each 
borne  by  a  young  man  called  a  pavisour. 

Plate  4.  The  lyonoise,  a  madiine  proposed  for  defending  a 
breach,  drawn  from  one  at  Chatham  Lines  made  by  order  of  Colonel 
Debbdge. 

Respecting  the  subject  of  Castrametation,  there  are  tlurteen  plates, 
to  be  placed  in  the  order  here  annexed  j  i,  2,  3,  4,  plates  entitled 
Castrametation,  engraved  hom  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  7364,  and 
referred  to  in  the  letter-press* 

Royal  Tents,  plates  i,  2,  3 ;  these  are  engraved  from  Drawings 
in  the  Cotton  Collection,  marked  Augustus  II.  No.  i  and  2,  are 
supposed  to  represent  some  of  the  tents  pitched  for  the  meeting  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  with  the  King  of  France,  near  Ardres,  in  1520. 
The  third  plate  is  by  mistake  entitled,  Antient  Tents  and  Huts, 
instead  of  a  royal  encampment,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  It  represents  the 
royal  quarters  of  the  camp,  and  that  of  the  ^^r^rpla|C&  with  the 
huts  of  the  shopkeepers,  butchers,  &c.  ^ 

MoJem  Tents,  Th-ee  Plates,  ,, 

Plate  I.  Fig.  i.  The  tent  poles  of  a  private  tent.  2.  A  private 
tent.    3  and  4.  Fly  tents.    ^.  An  officer's  marquis.    6.  One  of  a 

very 
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very  modem  ccmltniction,  chiefly  caidaliited  for  sUbaitems}  the 
dodr  by  bdi^  placed  m  the  centre  of  the  side,  leaves  ail  area  be- 
tween the  bade  fyhidi  kre  ptoced  at  each  end.  7.  A  captttn's  tent 
oriBar<{ais  with  a  dUniney.  A  captain's  marquis  lAnwii  in  a  dif- 
ferent pomt  of  view.  9;  A  fidd  officer's  marquis.  10.  His  servant*$ 
tent  in  the  rear.    1 1.  Tent  or  tents  of  a  colonel  of  militia. 

Plates.  Fig.  r.  A  horse  for  supporting  the  firelocks.  2.  The 
Miiner  in  wfn^h  the  notches  for  receiving  them  are  cut.  3.  The 
side  of  one  of  the  supporters.  4.  Manner  in  which  the  iums  are 
placed.  5.  Laboratory  t^nts  belbngihg  to  th^  ardlkry.  6.  A 
field-officer's  tent  or  marquis.  Note,  the  word  marqius  and  tent 
are  promiscuously  used,  though,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  different 
things  i  the  internal  part  of  the  marquis  was  commonly  made  of 
ticking,  the  external  covering,  canvas. 

Plate  3.  Called  bell-tents,  colour-stand,  and  camp-kitchen. 
Fig.  I.  A  bell-tent  viewed  in  the  front.  2.  The  same  seen  in  the  rear. 
3.  The  centre  pole  with  the  oros»  for  supporting  the  arms.  4.  The 
stand  for  the  drums,  colours,  and  officers  espontons.  5.  A  camp- 
kitchen,  with  a  woman  cooking. 

Three  Plans  of  Encampments,  in  the  Present  Form, 

Plate  I.  Plan  of  the  encampment  of  a  battalion  ci  foot  of  nine 
companies,  each  consisting  of  seventy  private  men. 

Plate  2.  Ditto  of  nine  companies,  of  one  hundred  private  men 
each. 

Plate  3.  Plan  of  the  encampment  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons» 
consisting  of  six  troops,  fornung  three  squadrons^  with  the  light 
troop  on  the  right. 

y  N.B»  The  lodging  of  the  ruyters,  which  belcmgs  to  this  subject,, 
is  engraved  on  the  same  plate  as  the  trebuchet,  the  proper  place  for 
wliich  would  be  among  the  antient  artillery.  .,. 

The  Instruments  of  Military  Mustek 
Are  comprised  in  one  plate,  containing,  fig.  i.  An  ancient  Da- 
nish trumpet,  found  in  cleaning  the  bed  of  the  river  Witham,  in 
Lincolnshire  j  it  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 

'  President 
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President  of  tlie  Royal  Society.  2.  An  antient  horn  or  trumpet^ 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ravrk.  3.  A  common  trumpet  used  in 
the  cavalry.  4.  An  Aiiatic  ketde-drum,  called  a  Naccaire.  5.  A 
common  kettle-drum.  6.  A  fife.  7.  A  side-drum,  such  as  is  now 
ilsed  by  the  infiintry.    8.  An  Asiatick  drum.   • 

MiUtary  Bita^rds  and  Pumslments, 
Of  this  there  are  two  plates.    First,  Chelsea  Collq^  as  ori^nally 
begun  by  King  James  I.    Second,  entitled.  Military  Punishmeats* 
This  plate  shews  the  whirligig,  and  wooden>horse. 
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iLzirSTRATED  BY 

Plates  taken  from  the  Origixal  Armovr  in  die  Tower  of  London, 
and  odier  j\rfeiials,  Hiifeums,  and  Cabinets. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   SECOND   EDITION. 


nPHIS  Treatise,  by  the  same  Author,  was  published  separately 
from  die  Military  History,  in  numbers,  a  very  short  time 
before  the  latter  was  ready  for  the  press.  The  publisher  of  the 
present  edition  has  thought  it  best  to  incorporate  them  together ;  for 
although  they  are  disdnet  works,  their  olject  and  tendency  is  the 
same }  and  together  they  will  fimn  a  more  complete  body  of  military 
antiquities. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Author,  in  his  Prefiue,  that  the  chief 
sources  from  which  he  took  his  models,  were  the  armour  and 
weapons  themselves,  preserved  either  in  the  publick  arsenals,  or 
private  cabinets }  but  as  several  specimens  were  wanting  in  those 
repositories,  he  had,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  occasionally  av^ed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  sepulchi-al  monuments,  the  great  seals 
of  our  Kings  and  antient  barons,  and  figures  on  painted  glass :  but 
these  as  sparingly  and  cautiously  as  possible,  and  only  where  the 
first  were  deficient.  For  the  historical  part  he  consulted  a  variety 
of  glossaries,  military  books,  and  antient  manuscript  inventories  of 
armour,  both  in  publick  libraries  and  those  of  his  friends. 
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PREFACE. 


In  this  Work,  though  the  Author  confines  himself  chiefly  to  the 
consideration  of  English  armour,  worn  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
time  of  its  disuse )  yet  he  occasionally  digresses  so  hr,  as  to  give  a 
few  plates  of  such  piepei  cf  antienf  or  fort |gn  frmour  as  he  thought 
curious  and  authentic,  and  which  had  not  before  been  published. 

The  following  is  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  Work.  In 
order  the  more  clearly  to  investigate  his  subject,  the  Author,  in 
imitation  of  imthw^^ical  wri^^,  $cH  defines  n4  describes  every 
article  of  armour,  piece  by  piece,  its  construction  and  use;  he 
afterwards  gives  a  general  history  of  armour  and  arms,  shewing 
thdr  onffiaX  forms  and  materials,  with  their  successive  improve- 
ments, and  the  different  laws  and  regulations  made  respecting  them, 
together  with  thdr  prices.  He  lastly  takes  a  view  of  the  alterations 
in  defensive  armour,  caused  by  the  use  of  gun-powder  ^  the  armour 
4^rvcted  by  Qur  statutes  to  be  worn  and  kept  by  thie  sfsv^  ranks  of 
p^le  i  aojd  its  gradual  and  final  disuse. 

The  plates,  wc  are  toM  by  the  Author,  were  etched  by  Mr.  John 
HAMII.TON,  vica-prqsident  of  ^  Society  of  Artists  of  Great-Britain, 
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DEFENSIVE    ARMOUR. 

THE   HELMET. 

npHE  head  was  defended  by  a  piece  of  armour,  known  by  thd 
general  denominations  of  Head-piece,  Casque  and  Helmet. 
Helmets  were  antiently  formed  of  various  materials,  but  chiefly  of 
skins  of  beasts,  brass  and  iron. 

A  helmet  is  either  open  or  close ;  an  open  helmet  coVers  Oiily 
the  head,  ears,  and  neck,  leaving  the  face  unguarded  (a).  Some, 
deemed  open  helmets,  have  a  bar  or  bars  from  the  forehead  to  the 
chin,  to  guard  against  the  transverse  cut  of  a  broad  sword,  but 
this  affords  little  or  no  defence  against  the  point  of  a  lance  or 
sword  (b). 

A  close  helmet  entirely  covers  the  head,  face  and  neck,  having 
on  the  front  perforations  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  slits  through 
which  the  wearer  may  see  the  objects  around  him;  this  part,  which 
is  stiled  the  visor  (c),  lifts  up  by  means  of  a  pivot  oiver  each  car« 

Some  close  helmets  hav^  a  ferther  improterrteitt  called  a  (d)-  be^^j 
the  beaver  when  closed  covers  the  mouth  and  chin,  and  either'  Tif^s 


(a)  Ai  fig.  5*  phte  7.  (by  For  tpcdmeM  of  bar  hdmeu,  see  plate  5,  fig.  a  aid.4. 

(c).  Vl«or»  fitboi  the  FfCMh  wordviaer,  to  take  aim. 

(d)  Beter,  firom  bereur,  drinker;  or  from  the  Italian,  here,  to  drink. 


•*» 
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up  by  revolving  on  ine  same  pivots  as  the  visor,  or  lets  down  by 
means  of  two  or  more  pivots  on  each  sid    near  the  jaws,  in  which 
the  bever  consists  of  several  laminse  or  plates,  one  shutting 
over  the  other. 

H^  nets  with  beven  to  let  down  are  less  common  than  those 
whose  bevei  &  lift  up :  the  use  of  the  bever  was  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  eat  or  drink,  more  commodiously  than  could  be  done  in  a  helmet 
with  a  visor  only. 

The  bars  placed  before  the  faces  of  the  open  helmets,  were  also 
contrived  to  lift  up  and  let  down  by  means  of  pivots  placed  as  for 
the  visor  (e). 

The  helmets  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  mostly  if  not 
always  open )  some  of  the  latter  were  much  like  scull  caps,  not 
long  since  worn  by  our  dragoons  (f ).  Montfaucon  says  he  never 
saw  an  antient  helmet  with  a  visor  to  raise  or  let  down,  but  is  never- 
theless of  opinion,  that  they  had  those  contrivances }  it  seems  as  if  the 
Romans,  at  least  those  of  which  Pompey's  army  was  composed  at 
Pharsalia,  had  open  helmets,  as  Csesar  directed  his  soldiers  to  strike 
tl^em  in  the  face :  an  order  he  would  not  have  given  had  their  faces 
been  covered. 

Two  Grecian  Helmets  (g)  in  tliu  Britit>h  Museum  have  a  kind  of 
contrivance  to  cover  the  nose,  somewhat  in  effect  resembling  the 
bar.  ...  ^ 

Over  the  top  of  the  helmet  rose  an  elevated  ridge  called  the 
crest  (h),  which  both  strengthened  it  against  a  blow,  and  afforded 
a  place  for  decoration  and  distinction. 

Helmets 


(e)  Fig>  *,  plate  4,  ihewi  a  helmet,  with  the  itor  and  berer  doted  v  ,>,  t'le  ili  '•h 
through  the  viior  for  the  benefit  of  tight.  Fig.  i,  in  the  tame  plate,  rep.  .if  \i.  k  i.e 
helmet,  with  the  riior  lifted  up,  the  bever  remaining  dote.  Fig>  5,  plaU  5,  a  helmet  with. 
both  viaor  and  bever  up.  And  fig.  3,  5,  and  6,  plate  4,  a  helmet  whote  bever  leU  down.  Fig.  a 
and  4t  plate  ^^  tm; .  dmeti  with  the  ban  down.  And  fig.  i  and  3,  the  tame  helfaieti  with  the 
ban  lifted  up. 

(f)  Seepl/teit.         »  (g)  See  different  viewt  of  thete  helmett  in  pktei. 
(h)  AO  the  '/'<n>i      plate  51  Kive  crettt^  tometimet  the  crettt  repretented  lioni,  dragons, 

•r  otlwr  devicet,  iv-:iid't:     tu  xi^ke  the  warror  appear  taller  and  more  terrible.    Crettt  alio 

termed 
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Helmeti  are  again  divtd>  ?  into  dittcrent  ipccies,  diitinguiihed  by 
the  appellation  of  chapclle  de  fer,  the  burgoiiet,  bacinet,  salet,  scuH^ 
or  huf  ken»  castle,  pot  aiu.  morion. 


THE    CHAPELLE    DE    FER. 

t 

The  chapelle  de  fer  it,  literally  translated,  the  iron  hat,  or' 
h  *^et(  but  according  to  Father  Daniel  (i),  the  tei-m  chapelle 
wa»  antiently  used  to  express  every  sort  of  covering  for  the  head. 
The  chapelle  de  fer  occurs  in  the  statute  of  Winchester  (k),  among 
the  different  kinds  of  armour  therein  directed  to  be  kept }  but  by 
some  unaccountable  mistake  in  Ruffhead's  edition  of  the  Statutes 
at  large,  is  there  repeatedly  translated  a  breast-plate  (1).  Under 
the  denomination  of  the  chapelle  de  fer  may  be  ranged  ti  jse  conical 
and  cylindrical  head«pieces,  expressed  on  the  great  seals  of  our  early 
Kings,  and  antient  great  barons  (m).  .:n 

The  chapelle  de  fer  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Froibsart,  and 
was  then  the  head-piece  worn  by  the  light  horse,  and  foot  soldiers. 
Father  Daniel  says  (n),  it  was  a  light  helmet,  without  visor  or 
gorget,  like  those  since  called  bacinets )  perhaps  a  kind  of  iron  cap 
attached  to,  or  worn  over  a  hood  of  mail.  This  iron  hat  ib  called 
also  in  French,  armet,  and  was  occasionally  put  on  by  knights, 
when  they  retired  from  the  Melee  of  the  battle,  to  rest  themselves, 
and  take  breath.  ^ 


lerved  to  point  out  Kings  and  genenb  to  their  foOowtn.    (i)  The  pointi  that  madif  the- 
ipccific  differencri  between  helmeti,  that  ii,  which  constituted  one  a  bacinet,  another  a  falet,. 
&c.  «e  not  lo  exactly  defined  as  could  be  wiihed.     In  lome  degree  to  aacertain  thii  tnai-£r  ii 
here  nevcrthek«*  attempted.  ■:',> 

(i)  Hiitoire  de  la  Milice  Francois,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

(k)  This  statute  was  enacted  at  Winchester,  1 3  Edward  I.  cap.  6.  whence  it  derived  iti 
'  ..,      name(  it  was  also  called  the  assize  of  arms,  because  therein  were  directed  the  different 
kinds  of  arms  to  be  kept  by  every  rank  and  degree  of  persons,  accordug  to  their  estates,  or ' 
y>        personri  property. 

(1)  By  this  error,  defensive  armour  for  the  head  is  totally  omitted,  for  though  there  was  a< 
hood  of  mail  to  the  hawberk,  there  was  none  to  the  haubergeon. 

(m)  ^repl«ite9,  (n)  Hist.  Mil.  torn.  i.  p.  389k 
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THE  BOUKOaiNOTE,  Or  BDROOMKT. 

This  kind  of  head-piece  probably  succeeded  the  cylindric  and 
conical  casques  beforementioned ;  that  celebrated  French  antiquary. 
Monsieur  Fauchet  (o),  says,  "  when  helmets  better  represented  the 
human  head,  they  were  called  bourguinotes,  possibly  from  being 
invented  by  the  Burgundians."  The  helmet,  fig.  2  of  plate  3,  and 
fig.  I  and  a  of  plate  8,  seem  to  answer  this  definition  of  the  bur- 
gonet,  for  not  only  the  figure  of  fhe  human  head  is  preserved,  but 
also  the  shapes  or  outlines  of  the  features.  -ii^ajd^ 

R^t?i4^^.5ft|!:'^-w$?iK".  THE   BACINET.     i^m^km^^t}^^ 

Bacinets  were  light  helmets,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
a  bason,  and  were  generally  without  vizors,  though  from  divers 
quotations  cited  by  Du  Cange  (p),  they  appeal'  occasionally  to  have 
had  them.  Fauchet  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  lighter  sort  of 
helmet,  that  did  not  cover  the  iiace,  and  says,  he  finds  that 
the  knights  often  exchanged  their  helmets  for  bassinets,  when 
much  fatigued,  and  wishing  to  ease  and  refresh  themselves ;  at  a 
time  when  they  could  not,  with  propriety,  go  quite  unarmed. 

Bassinets  were  worn  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III. 
and  Richard  II.  by  most  of  the  English  Infantry,  as  may  be 
repeatedly  seen  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  other  public 
records.   "  '      r    - "-  "      ^■:-. .  ^   -  .  '   ■^^-   ,'-.^m^--mr     ■ 


THE    SALAim^   8ALBT,   OR   CELATS. 

Father  Daniel  (q)  defines  a  salet  to  be  a  sort  o£  light  casque,, 
without  a  crest,  sometimes  having  a  visor,  and  being  sometimes 
without  one. 

■•  '    '        "      ■  ■<:.'■,-■:/':+  s,■■,^. t,-!      -*•■  t;  ■tjsyfh'iM'^i'      ■' 

(o)  De  l'ordDniwi>«t»,aniw«  k  initrumeiu,  dotqueli  Ira  Fnmcousnt  ui£  en  kun  guenet, 
1. 1.  p.  43.  He  there  alto  nys,  that  the  burgonett  were  by  the  Italians  calledannett,  nladea, 
or  cebtes.  ,...  •, 

An.  I  a  70.  EtClenBacinez  a.Vi<ierei.        J,    ,  , . 

An.  I3P4.  Hauberjoni,  &  taclet  Entieret. 

Eaciu,  Bacinez  a  Viaieret. 


(p)  Guil.  Guiart. 


(4)  Hist.  Milice  Francoise* 


In 
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.^  fe/A-V- ■ 


in  a  manuscript  (r)  inventory  of  the  royal  stores  and  habiliments 
of  war  in  the  different  arsenals  and  garrisons  taken  ist  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  there  are  entries  of  the  following  articles :  At  Hampton- 
court,  sallets  for  archers  on  horseback,  sallets  with  grates,  and  old 
sallets  with  vizards :  at  Windsor,  salcttes  and  skulls :  at  Calais, 
saletts  with  vysars  and  bevei's,  and  salets  with  bevers.  These 
authorities  prove,  that  salets  were  of  various  constructions. 


THE    SCULL 


■  ■    Is  a  head-piece,  without  visor  or  bever,  resembling  a  bowl  or 
bason,  such  as  was  worn  by  our  cavalry  within  twenty  or  thirty 


years,  r" 


THE   HUFKBM. 
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This  seems  to  be  a  light  head-piece  worn  by  archers ;  it  is  men- 
tioned in  a  manuscript  treatise  of  marrial  discipline  by  Ralph  Smith, 
dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  then  vice-chamberlain  to  Queen 
Elizabeth :  its  particular  form  or  ccmstruction  is  not  described. 

■^  "  ■.-.,l,'.„  .,■  .  ■  -  .      :.,.■■■  ^    ■  -^:l 

■_■■*-'■  THE    CASTLE, 

The  castle  was  perhaps  a  figurative  name  for  a  close  head-piece, 
deduced  from  its  enclosing  and  defending  the  head,  as  a  castle  did 
the  whole  body;  or  a  corruption  from  the  old  French  word 
casquetel,  a  small  or  light  helmet. 


„'..,<.,;■. 


THE   MOEION. 


The  morion  is  a  kind  of  open  helmet,  without  visor  or  bever, 
somewhat  resembling  a  hat }  it  (s)  was  commonly  worn  by  the 
harquebussiers  and  musqueteers. 

(r)  Thii  very  curious  muutodpt  is  the  property  of  Gustatus  Braader,  Esq.  of  Cbrat 
church,  Hampshire. 

(b)  Le  bacinet.  He  cabasset,  le  pot  de  fer,  le  chiqpeau  de  fier,  la  fahdet  le  morion,  etoient 
des  especes  de  casques  assez  Bead>lables,  except^  ijue  la  salade  avoit  quelquefoiB  one  visiere,  tc 
que  le  morion  etoit  propre  de  I'infanterie }  ces  casques  se  lioient  ordinairement,  sous  le  mentoo 
avec  des  courroyes  &  des  boucles  {  la  bourgoignote  paroit  avoir  tti  plua  massive  tt  a  visiere,. 
puisque  le  President  Fauchet,  comiw  on  k  vii  ci4$ssus,  «a  pine  comme  d'un  efpece  de 
heaume.  P.  Daai^I  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fr.  torn.  i.  p.  400.  Fig.  1,  in  plate  3,  represent*  •• 
morion. 

THE 


34^ 


t¥^atIs'ie 


*«»  ^ 
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,     .  THE    POT.  ^, 

The  pot  is  an  iron  hat  with  broad  btims :  there  are  many  under 
^this  denQHiination  in  the  Tower,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
French}  one  of  them  is  represented  in  plate  7,  fig.  i  and  2. 

The  names  of  the  chief  pieces  particularly  appropriated  to  the  d&> 
fence  of  the  breast  and  body,  were  the  coat  of  mail,  or  haubergeon, 
the  shirt  of  mail,  thejazerant,  the  aketon,  the  jack,  the  vambasium, 
the  cuirass,  the  hallecret,  and  the  brigandine. 

These  pieces  were  of  different  forms  and  various  materials  (t), 
besides  brass  and  iron,  such  as  leather,  horn,  soft  linen,  hemp, 
cotton,  and  wool.  The  hawberk,  almaine  ryvetts,  and  corselet, 
were  terms  signifying  complete  suits. 

'Of  mail  there  are  two  sorts,  viz.  chain  and  plate  mail.  Chain 
mail  (u)  is  formed  by  a  number  of  iron  rings,  each  ring  having  four 
others  inserted  into  it,,  the  whole  exhibiting  a  kind  of  net  work, 
with  circular  meshes,  every  ring  separately  rivetted ;  this  kind  of 
mail  answers  to  that  worn  on  the  antient  breast  plates,  whence 
they  were  denominated  loricae  hammatae,  from  the  rings  being 
hooked  together  (x). 

Plate  mail  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  lamina:  of  metal,  com- 
monly iron,  laid  one  over  the  other  like  the  scales  of  fish  (y),  and 
sewed  down  to  strong  linen  or  leathern  jacket,  by  thread  passing 

(t)  The  earliest  armour  wa*  undoubtedly  made  of  tlie  skins  of  beasts  slain  in  the  chace,  and 
afterwards  of  jacked  leather :  most  of  the  armour  of  the  antients  were  of  those  materials.  The 
lorica  was  originally  composed  of  leather,  and  derives  its  name  from  lorum,  a  thong,  as  does 
the  cuirasse,  from  the  French  word  ouir,  leather.         ;.    „  ..  ,'        ,,     .  .t    ah    <i  •  ' 

(u)  From  macula,  Lat.  or  masde,  French,  a  term  in  heraldry  originally  meant  to  express 
the  mesh  of  a  net.  Richlet  says,  mailler  is  ufed  as  a  verb  neuter,  to  express  the  act  of  netting. 
It  also  means  an  antient  piece  of  small  money,  according  to  some,  of  a  square  figure,  which 
agrees  pretty  well  with  the  plate  mail.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Irish  word  malot  said  to 
signify  armour ;  or  the  word  mael,  which  in  Welch  properly  means  steel,  and  metaphorically 
hardness  and  armour ;  fee  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua.  Boyer,  in  his  French  Dictionary, 
translates  the  word  maiUe,  a  little  iron  ring. 

(x)  Loricam  consertam  hamis,  auroque  trilicem.     Virgil  ^neid,  lib.  iii.  v.  67. 
(y)  Rutulum  thoraca  indutus  ahenis, 

Horrebat  Squammis. Lib.  xi.  v.  487. 

laiBOHus.  Squamma  est  lorica  ex  iaminis  creis  vel  ferreis  concatenata,  In  tnodum  Sqtuun* 
manunpiscis. 

through 
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through  a  small  hole  in  each  plate ;  this  was  exactly  the  form  of 
the  antient  lorica  squammosa  (z). 

The  hauberk  was  a  complete  covering  of  mail  from  head  to  foot. 
It  consisted  (a)  of  a  hood  joined  to  a  jacket  with  sleeves,  breeches, 
stockings  and  shoes  of  double  chain  mail,  to  which  were  added 
gauntlets  of  the  same  construction.  Some  of  these  hauberks 
opened  before  like  a  modern  coat,  others  were  closed  like  a  shirt. 

In  France  only  persons  possessed  of  a  certain  estate,  called  un 
fief  de  hauber,  were  permitted  to  wear  a  hauberk,  which  was  the 
armour  of  a  knight ;  esquires  might  only  wear  a  simple  coat  of 
mail,  without  the  hood  and  hose. 

The  haubergeon  was  a  coat  composed  either  of  plate  or  chain 
mail  without  sleeves :  the  shirt  of  mail  was  much  in  the  form  of 
the  shirts  now  worn,  except  that  it  had  no  sleeves ;  it  was  always 
of  chain  mail. 

The  jazerant  (b)  is,  according  to  Du  Cange,  a  sort  of  military 
vestment.  A  jazerant  of  double  mail  occurs  in  many  antient  ro- 
mances. But  what  was  the  specific  distinction  of  a  jazerant  seems 
at  present  uncertain. 

(z)  Similar  to  thiiii  the  Sarmatian  cuiraue^  described  by  Pausanias  as  quoted  by  Lipsius 
and  Montfaucon.— They  take  the  hoofs  of  their  hones,  which  they  cleanse  and  polish,  and 
then  cut  in  little  pieces  like  dragons'  scales,  which  done  they  bore  the  scales,  and  afterwards 
sew  them  with  the  sinews  of  an  ox  or  horse :  if  any  of  my  readers  have  not  seen  dragons' 
scales,  he  will  better  comprehend  the  thing  when  he- is  told  that  they  resemble  the  divisions  in 
a  pine  apple  when  it  is  green.  Thus  they  make  their  cuirasses,  which  for  beauty  and  strength 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  for  they  very  well  sustain  both  distant  and  close  blows, 
whereas  the  cuirasses  of  linen  are  not  so  sure,  nor  proof  ag^ainst  iron.  The  linen  ones  are 
indeed  commodious  for  hunters,  as  being  what  lions  and  leopards  cannot  enter  with  their 
teeth. 

(a)  See  the  description  given  by  the  president  Fauchet.  Quant  aux  hommes  de  cheval, 
3a  chaussoint  des  chausses  de  mailles,  des  eperons  a  mollettes  ausi  large  que  la  paume  de  la 
main,  car  c'est  un  vieux  mot  que  le  chevalier,  commence  a  s'armer  par  les  chausses  puis 

endossert  un  Gobisson, c'etoit  un  vetement  long  jusques  sur  les  cuisses  &  contre- 

pointe. 

(b)  Jaseran,  Jean  le  Maire,  livre  i.  chap.  4.  &  avoit  pour  ceux,  six  cottes  de  Maille 
jadis  appeUes  Jafferans  :  toutes  de  fin  or.  Nicot.  On  appelle  Jasseran  aussi  la  chaisne  d'or  ou 
d'argent,  qui  est  de  gprosses  mailles  couchees  &  serrees,  dont  les  fenunes  font  fort  souvent  des 
bracelets. 

Jacerants  of  ;teel  and  iron  are  mentioned  in  an  inventory  of  the  armour  of  Louis  the  Great 
of  France,  anno  ui6.  quoted  by  Du  Ganges  Item  3  colsretes  Pisaines  de  Jszersn  d'Acier, 
k  item  une  couverture  de  Jazeran  de  fer. 

VOL.  II.  K  K  The 
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The  akcton  (c),  gambeson  (d),  vambasium  (e),  and  jack  (f), 
were  military  vestments,  calculated  for  the  defence  of  the  body, 
difFeiing  little  from  each  other  except  in  their  names ;  their  mate- 
rials and  construction  were  nearly  the  same  j  the  authorities  quoted 
in  the  notes  shew  they  were  all  composed  of  many  fojids  of  linen, 
y.:  :■  -  i         V  stuffed 


(0)  Aketon,  Acton,  Sagum,  Militare,  quod  diu  Gambeibncm  vocanti  ex  Gitlico, 
Hoqueton  aut  Hauqueton,  seu  potiu*  ex  Cainbrico>Brittanico  Actuttl|i»  JUoHcf  ,4lip)l«  ,dA<. 

plode..     DuOnge.  .,        .         ^        „  ^Mfx^lsOiTEr  io 

v    -      i  Si  tu  veuil  un  Acqueton       .      ....       ,        ,"  >',  ?       ■,■;,.,- 

N£  L'empu  mie  de  Coton  j   ,         ^.  •       -      ,         -      ;:•,;• 

■ts;'-^.;-;/;-.*    «.,  Mais d'OevresdeMi«ericorde,'^'-v'^'-^-' -,.*?■  '•■•^•^  •^«-U./'u*»»ft^ .:*,,«♦<*: 

ti  ,>ij^ >?  ifr^ : ;3*^  y  Afin  que  le  Diablene  te  morde.  "?i  a?   -'I 

'  "^  Le  Roman  du  Ricbe  ft  doLadre,  MSi 

(d)  Gambeto,  Cento,  Centunculas,  Thoracomachui,  Vestimentum,  coactile  ex  coactile 
lana  confectum  seu  veitimenti  Genui  quod  de  coactUi,  ad  menturam  ft  tutelam  pectoris 
hnmani  coniicitur  de  Mollibus  lanis,  ut  hoc  inducta  primum  lorica  vel  clibanus,  aut  similia 
fragilitatem,  corporis  ponderis  asperiute  non  Lederent.    Du  Cange.  Sututa,  MS. 

Ce  Gobeson  ou  Gambeson  dont  ou  vient  de  parler,  etoit  une  espece  de  pourpoint  fort  long, 
de  Taffetas  ou  de  Cuir  &  bourre  de  laine,  ou  d'etoupes,  ou  de  Crin,  pour  rompre  I'effort  de 
la  Lance,  qui  bien  qu'  elle  ne  penetr&t  pas  la  cunrasse  auroit  meurtri  la  corps  en  enfbncant  ies 
mailles  de  fer,  dont  la  cuirasse  ^oit  compos^e. P.  Daniel  Hift.  de  la  Mil.  Fr.  torn.  i. 

P-  387- 

(e)  Wanbasimn,  vocis  etymon  a  TCteri  Geraumico  quidam  accersenmt  Wan^xMi,  Venter, 
vel  Wamba,  ut  habet  WiUeramus  in  cantica  (  vel  a  Sasonica,  Wambe,  uode  Aagli  Worobc 
accepere,  ita  ut  Wambaiium  fuit  Ventrale,  vel  ventrile,  Ventris  ft  Pectoris  tegmen,  quod 
Gennani  Warobeys  vocant,  vide  Cento.  Thoronuchns  ft  notas  ad  Vellhardninum,  p.  394, 
ft  ad  Joinvillam,  p.  74.  &  de  Casseneuve  in  EtymoL  GalL  Phillipns  dnverius,  lib.  i.  Germ. 
Antiq.  cap.  16.  ad  Strabonis  locum,  ubi  Belgos  ait,  &c.  ftc.  hie  quid  aliud  interpreti»~-« 
ad  inguina  &  nates  usque  demissos  nisi  earn  vestium  partem,  quam  vidgus  nunc  Latinorum 
Thoracem  appellat,  patria  vero  lingua  Wammes,  ft  inferioris  Germania  diakctus  Wambcis, 
Danica  Wames,  Hispani,  Jubon,  Itali  Guiponc,  Galli  Pourpoint,  Asgli  &  Lcodioenses,  ad 
Mosam  Amnem,  DOBLET. 

Chronicon  Cohnariense,  an.  1398,  Armati  repatabantnr,  qui  galeas  ferreas  in  capitibus 
habebant  &  qui  Wambasia,  id  est  tunicam  spissam,  ex  Uno  ft  ituj^,  vel  veuribva  pannis 
aonsutam  8c  desuper  camisiam  ferream,  tie, 

(f)  The  Jack.  Le  Jaque,  ou  La  Jaqne,  etoit  une  espece  de  Justau>Corps,  qui  venoit  au 
moins  jusqu'aux  genous.  Nicot  le  dcfinit  ainsi,  Jaque,  habillement  de  Guerre  renfl6  de  Cotton ; 
ft  Coquillart  dans  son  Uvre  des  Droits  nouveaux  le  d^rit  ninsi  en  quatM  Vers,  "i^  -"^ 

CVtoit  un  pourpoint  de  chamois,  '    Hfi  '?»  «« 

i  X  . ,  i.Lvc!'.  *wi':      Farci  de  boure  si.s  ft  sous         >3^*>  '■'^^^  «"  **»  uwfcsii'i  k.^  i<  .wi^f 

Un  grand  Vilain  Jaque  d'Anglois     i-- c^aa-j^n  .-ir,)  ,; .     :»!f7  ■' ■•/ 

Qui  lui  pendoit  jusqu'aux  genous.       "*   ^  . .  v   1      v 

De  Jaque  est  venu  le  mot  de  Jaquette,  encore  usit<  en  notre  langue,  po«r  signilier  PHabille* 


ment  des  eniins  4U1  ne  puftent  point  encore  ae  naut  ae  cnausses> 


Ces  jaques  etoient  Dourrez 
entre 
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stufFexl  witli  cotton,  wool,  or  hair,  quUted,  and  commonly,  covered 
with  leather  made  of  buck  or  doe  skin.  The  aketon  was.  long  th^ 
sole  defensive  armour  for  the  body  worn  by  the  English  infantry » 
as  it  not  only  covered  the  breast,  but  also  the  belly,  it  was  by  the 
Germans  called  wambasiam,  or  the  belly-piece  j  the  jack  gave  name 
to  its  diminutive  the  jacket.  . 

:!•  Although  the  gambeson  was  chiefly  worn  under  the  coat  of  mail 
to  protect  the  body  from  being  bruised  by  the  strokes  of  the  sword 
or  lance,  a  circumstance  that  might  happen  without  a  division  of 


tntre 


entre  In  toilet  ou  I'etoffe  dont  ilt  6toieiit  compoMz.  C'^toit  non  teulement  pour  empecher 
que  b  lance  ou  I'epfc  ne  perc^t  maU  encore  pour  empecher  lea  contuiioni,  que  I'effort  it  la 
lance  ou  de  I'epte  pouvoient  faire.  Autrefois  pour  la  mime  raiion,  let  Cheralien  avoient 
de  cet  Jaquet  bourrez  tout  leur  Haubert  de  Maillet.  C'etoient  cet  etpecet  de  Jaquet  qu'on 
appdkit  du  nom  de  Gobitton,  de  Gombiion  &  de  Gambeton. 

Le  Jaque  dont  il  t'agit  dans  le  Memoire,  que  je  vais  rapporter,  etoit  d'un  euir  de  cerf, 
doubU  de  vingt  cinq  ou  de  trente  toiles  us^s  &  inediocrement  d^li^et.  L'Auteur  du  Me* 
moire  dit  que  cet  Jaquet  6toient  a  I'epreve,  8t  qu'on  avoit  vu  rarement  det  toldats  tuez  dans 
cette  armure.  (, 

Memoire  de  ce  que  le  Roy  (Louis  XI.)  veut  que  let  Fruict — ArcUen  de  ton  Royaume 
soient  habiUez  en  Jacquet  d'icy  en  avant,  et  pour  ce  a  charg£  au  Bailly  de  Mante  en  £uie 
un  projet.  £t  lemble  au  dit  Bailly  de  Mante  que  I'Habillement  de  Jacques  leur  seroient 
bon,  prouffitable  &  avaatageuz  pour  faire  la  guerre,  veu  que  sont  gens  de  pi£,  ft  que  en 
ayant  les  brigandines,  il  leur  faidt  porter  beaucoup  de  choset  que  ung  homme  seul  &  a  pie 
ne  peut  faire. 

£t  premierement  leur  fault  des  dits  Jacques  de  30  toilet,  ou  de  35 :  &  ung  cuir  de  cerf,  sa 
tout  le  moint ;  et  ti  tont  de  30  &  ung  cuir  de  cerf,  ils  sont  des  bons.  Les  toils  us^es  &  deltas 
moyennement  sont  les  meilleures,  &  doivent  estre  les  Jacques  a  quatre  quartiers,  &  faut  que 
les  manches  soient  fortes  comme  le  corps,  reserve  le  cuir ;  &  doit  ettre  I'attiete  det  manchet 
grande,  &  que  I'attiete  preigne  prit  du  collet,  non  pas  sur  I'ot  de  I'espaule,  qui  toit  large 
dessoubz  I'aitelle,  &  plantureux  deitoubz  le  brat,  atsez  faulce  &  large  sur  les  costez  bas.  Le 
colet  soit  comme  le  demouiant  du  Jacques,  &  que  le  colet  ne  soit  pas  trop  hault  derriere  pour 
I'amour  de  la  salade.  Et  faut  que  le  dit  Jacques  soit  lass^  devant,  3c  que  il  ait  dessoubz  une 
porte  piece  de  la  force  du  dit  Jacques.  Ainsi  sera  seur  le  dit  Jacques  &  ais^ :  moyenneut  qu'il 
ait  un  pourpoint  san<  manches  ne  colet,  de  deux  toiles  seulement,  qui  n'aura  que  quatre  doys 
de  large  sur  I'etpaule.  Auquel  pourpoint  il  attachera  ses  chausses.  Ainsi  flotera  dedans  son 
Jacques,  &  sera  a  son  aise.  Car  on  ne  vit  oncques  tuer  de  coups  de  main  ne  de  flesche  dedans 
les  ^ts  Jacques  six  hommes :  &  se  y  souloient  les  gens  bien  combattre.  J'observerai  id  en 
passant  que  cette  armure  8c  cette  espece  de  cuirasse  de  linge  n'^toit  point  une  invention  nou> 
velle,  &  qu'elle  avoit  iti  en  usage  chez  quelques  nations,  dans  les  terns  les  plus  £loignez,  &  que 
Xenophon  en  fux,  mention.         P.  Daniel,  torn.  i.  p.  242.  &  343. 

In  the  MS.  Inventory  of  Armour,  &c.  i  Edward  VI.  before  quoted,  there  occurs  in  the 
charge  of  Hant  Hunter,  armourer,  Westminster,  item  oiJe  Northeme  Jacke,  covered  vrith 
lyoaen. 

"4  K  K   2  the 
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tKetnei),  the  verses  quoted  in  the  note  from  the  Poem  of  the  Si^e 
of  Karleverok(g),  shew  that  it  was  sometimes  worn  as  a  sur  coat»' 
and  olmamented  with  rich  decorations.  So  other  authorities  (h) 
point  otit  that  the  acketon  was  occasiondly  put  on  under  the 
jazefant,  or  coat  of  mail,     'hniiitj  03  i^-Mtai^  thtim^imt'  » 

The  cuirass  covered  the  body  before  and  behind »  it  consisted  of 
two  parts,  a  breast  and  back  piece  of  iron,  fastened  together  by 
means  of  straps  and  buckles,  or  other  like  contrivances.  They 
w<ere  originally,  as  the  name  imports,  made  of  leather,  but  after- 
wards of  metal  both  brass  and  iron(i).  Father  Daniel  says  he  has 
seen  cuirasses  of  various  constructions,  in  the  cabinet  of  anns  at 
ChantillyCk). 
-■J  .4>  -.wtfii.*." !•■..,•:»:.  vL«st.«i  mUtir  ^.   ,iiiA^i.i-.v.A.  *'*>ais(>t-i*iAj|j;vajir..4ji^,  ^^j,  ■  The, 

;^^  ^-  1g)  M«inte heaume  ct  meint  chapeau  bumi      '^"'  *^^»^^i^fer«!#^ft|'^ 
^iXi^:        Meint.  riche  Gamboison  Guarni  .7'jhi'lil't  ' 

De  Soie  et  Cadaa  et  Colon  ,-.,    •,     t^  .ww-j...    -i.>. /..  -.    .i  t...     il  . 
£n  lour  yenue  yeut  on.  ^  ., 

Seiie  of  KarUverok,  MSS  Tio.  Cotton.  Caligula,  A.  xviiL     * '  ^''  ^^<  *^*^'  ^'"'f*^  ' 
(h)  Chronicon  Bert.  Guesclioi,  MSS.  no: 

L'Escu  li  derompi  &  le  bon  Jazerant 
Mais  le  Haucton  fut  fort,  qui  fut  de  bouquerant. 
&  Le  Roman  de  Gaydon,  MSS. 


*itm 


Sur  L'Auqueton  vest  L'Auberc  jazerant,  et  infra. 


'^1': 


'M 


Sj;.!^ 
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.:„.  .  Sor  L'Auqueton,  qui  dor  fu  pointurez 

Vesti  L'Auberc,  qui  fu  fort  &  serrez. 

(i)  Sometimes  the  part  which  covers  the  neck,  and  connects  tfie  Helmet  and*  cuirass,  is  fixcd^ 

to  the  former,  sometimes  it  is  separate,,  and  is  then  called  a  gorget,  of  which  see  a  representation 

Jnplateae.  fig.4.r  ia  UiCA*J4iX;u»j^.i.  .;-.j.  fiji.ii.  iiAu.iit\S^\  %^'^y^.}^  i^^-J^^ 
(k)  J'ai  vu  dans  le  cabinet  d'Armes  de  Chantilli,  plus  de  quarante  corps  de  cuirasse,  dont 
plusieurs  sont  diiferentes  Ics  unes  des  autres.  II  y  en  a  une  ouverte  par  devant,  qui  sc  fer- 
moit  avec  trois  crochets,  &  une  autre  qui  se  ferraoit  aussi  par  devant  avec  deux  boutons ;, 
une  autre  qui  se  plioit  en  deux  par  devant,  &  qui  n'empechoit  point  I'homme  armd  de  se 
pancher :  une  autre  qui  se  plioit  par  en  haut  8c  par  en  bas,  c'est  a  dire  que  ceUcci  etoit  de 
trois  pieces  qui  rentroient  les  unes  dans  Ics  autres,  &  I'autre  de  deux  pieces  jointes  de 
m6me ;  elles  dtoient  plus  commodes  pour  les  mouvemens  du  corps :  mais  peut-etre  n'^toient 
clles  pas  si  sures  contrc  la  lance.    Hist.  Mil.  Fr.  tom.  i.  p.  400. 

Sec  Du  Cange  under  the  word  Brigandine,  and  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  128.  148.  160.  and 
vol.  4.  chap.  2;.;  also  Monstrellet  and  others.  The  manner  in  which  brigandines  were  con- 
structed  is  well  described  in  the  new  edition  of  Blount's  Tenures,  lately  published.  The 
Hambergell  waa  a  coat  composed  of  several  folds  of  coarse  linen  or  hempen  cloth,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  placed  a  sort  of  net-work  of  small  ringlets  of  iron,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter,  interwoven  very  artificially  together,  and  in  others  of  thin  iron  plates  about  an  inch 
from  «de  to  side,  with  a  hole  in  the  midst  of  each,  the  edges  laid  one  over  another,  quilted 

through 
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The  hidecret  was  a  kind  of  corcelet  of  two  pieces^  one  before  at\d> 
one  behind )  it  was  lighter  than  the  cnirass.  ;    /i  t . 

The  brigindine  takes  its  name  from  the  troops  by  which  it  wat 
first  worn,  who  were  called  brigans )  they  were  a  kind  of  light  armed . 
irregular  foot,  much  addicted  to  plunder,  whence  it  is  probable  the 
appellation  of  brigands  was  given  to  other  freebooters.  Indeed  this 
armour,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  plates  of  iron,  sewed 
upon  quilted  linen  or  leather,  covered  over  with  the  same,  was 
seemingly  well  calculated  for  robbers,  as  they  were  always  armed 
ready  for  an  attack,  without  its  being  observed,  so  as  to  alarm  the 
persons  whom  they  meant  to  rob.  ■  »4.-(u..- .  w,i,*4.  ■   u.'  k  .'At^nnui  ny; 

The  brigandine  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  jack,  and 
sometimes  with  the  habergeon,  or  coat  of  plate  mail. 

In  Mr.  Brander's  Inventory  of  Armour  in  the  Royal  Arsenals,  we 
find  a  variety  of  brigandines,  some  stiled  complete,  having  sleeves 
covered  with  crimson,  or  cloth  of  gold ;  others  with  blue  sattin 
some  with  fustian  and  white  cloth,  these  were  called  millers'  coats; 
some  likewise  are  said  to  be  covered  with  linen  cloth,  and  to  have 
long  taces,  i.  e.  skirts :  the  covering  was  in  all  likelyhood  according 
to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  wearer.  jA  >• 

There  are  several  brigandines  still  remaining  in  the  Tower,  from 
one  of  which  the  coat  given,  plate  26.  fig.  i.  was  drawn.  -^  :  :■;  1-  .; 


');w:  :.!f<rytt>   (^i^  ?..^!3«; 


ALMAINE   RYVETTS. 


+ni^ 


;v  n 


What  was  the  particular  form  or  construction  of  the  almaine 
ryvetts,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  but  conjecture  they  were 
denominated  ryvetts  from  having  the  joints  of  the  arms  made 
flexible  by  means  of  rivets,  a  contrivance  possibly  invented  or 
perfected  in  Germany,  or  perhaps  that  country  might  be  famous 
for  a  manufactory  of  this  kind  of  armour.    ,^  ,^  .  ,7'^     ;  *  ' 

through  the  cloth  with  small  packthread,  and  bedded  in  paper  covered  with  wool ;  parts  of 
two  such  haubergells  are  now  in  the  editor's  possession,  either  of  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  defend  the  body  of  a  man  from  the  stroke  or  point  of  a  8Word>  if  not  from  a  musquet  ball, 
and  yet  so  pliable  as  to  admit  the  person  wearing  them  to  use  all  his  limbs,  and  move  his 
joints  without  the  least  interruption. 


,■»«»  ■  \.      niitt  ft 
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Indeed  from  seveml  original  contracts,  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
the  curious,  it  appears  they  were  chiefly  purchased  from  foreigners; 
the  substance  of  one  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  is 
given  in  the  note  below  (1).  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  38th  year  of 
his  reign,  had  almaine  armourers  in  his  pay,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  entry  in  a  book,  preserved  in  the  Remembrance  Office, 
Westminster,  containing  an  account  of  the  royal  expences  of  that 
year.  *<  Item,  for  the  wages  of  the  almaine  armourers  at  Green- 
wich," &c. 


;/,. 
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THE  CORSELET,  OR  CORSLET. 

'"  This  was  a  suit  of  armour  chiefly  worn  by  pikemen,  who  were 
thence  often  denominated  corselets.  Strictly  speaking,  the  word 
corcelet  meant  only  that  part  which  covered  the  body  (m),  but  was 
generally  used  to  express  the  whole  suit,  under  the  terms  of  a 
corselet  furnished  or  complete.  This  included  the  head-piece  and 
gorgett,  the  back  and  breast,  with  skirts  of  iron  called  tasses  or 
tassets  covering  the  thighs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  represent- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  pike,  published  anno  1622,  by  the  title  of 
the  Military  Art  of  Training ;  the  same  kind  of  armour  was  worn 
by  the  harquebusiers.  Plate  1 5  represents  a  corselet  complete  with 
morion  and  tassets,  which  are  fastened  to  the  cuirass  by  hooks,  in 
the  manner  there  shewn. 

To  the  back-piece  of  the  cuirass  for  the  protection  of  the  loins, 
was  hooked  on  a  piece  of  armour  called  Garde  des  Reins,  or  Cu- 
lettes;  and  the  breast- piece  was  occasionally  strengthened  by  an 
additional  plate  called  a  plaquet.     On  some  suits  were  screwed 

(I)  An  indenture  between  Master  Thonut  Wboley'ud  JoBh'  Duice,  Gent,  in  tlie  4tb 
year  of  Henry  VIIL  of  the  one  part,  and  Guydo  Portavarii,  merchant,  of  Florence,  on  the 
other  part,  whereby  he  covenants  to  furnish  two  thousand  complete  harnesses,  called  ytlemain 
Ryvttts,  accounting  always  among  them  a  salet,  a  gorget,  a  breast-plate,  a  back-plate,  and  a 
payre  of  splyntes  for  every  complete  harness,  for  the  price  of  sixteen  shilSitg  sterling. 

(m)  Corselet,  cuirasse  pour  un  piquier.  Richelet.  Corselet  or  Corslet,  armour  for  a 
pikeman,  to  cover  either  the  wlwle  body  or  the  trunk  of  it.  Boyer  derives  it  from  corset,  a 
French  word  signifying  a  woman's  quiked  boddice,  lacing  before.  Richelet  explaina  it  by 
corps  de  iupe  de  Paisanne ;  some  deduce  it  from  the  Latia  words,  cor,  heart,  and  celator,  a 
coverer.     Mallet  in  the  Travaux  de  Mars  says,  a  corcelet  differs  from  a  cuirais,  in  being 
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^arge  iroi^  cqd-pieces}  these,  according  to  tradition,  were  intended 
to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  those  violent  shocks  received  in 
charging,,  either  in  battle  or  at  a  tournament.  Some  say  they  were 
meant  to  contain  spunges  for  receiving  the  water  of  knights,  who 
in  the  heat  of  an  engagement  might  not  have  any  more  convenient 
method  of  discharging  it.  But  most  probably  they  were  rather 
constructed  in  conformity  to  a  reigning  fashion  in  the  make  of  the 
breeches  of  those  times  (n).  The  armour  of  John  of  Oaunt  and 
Henry  VIII.,  represented  in  the  plates  20.  and  22.  have  these  in- 
decent appendages.  Another,  formerly  belonging  to  that  king,  is 
preserved  in  the  Tower ;  and  divers  others  occur  in  the  different 
lists  of  armour  in  our  royal  arsenals. 

To  the  cuirass  were  buckled  the  armour  for  the  shoulders  and 
arms,  the  first  called  pouldrons,  the  second  brassarts,  garde  bras,  les 
avant  bras,  and  corruptly  in  English,  vambraces.  The  vambraces 
included  all  the  defence  for  the  arms  from  the  pouldrons  to  the 
wrist.  At  the  joint,  or  bending  of  the  arm,  the  vambraces  were 
cut  obliquely}  the  vacancies  on  the  inside,  when  the  arms  were 
streightened,  were  covered  by  pieces  of  mail  called  goussets,  and 
afterwards  by  a  contrivance  of  plates  resembling  hearts.  Cuirasses, 
with  entire  sleeves  of  mail,  are  mentioned  in  divers  military  writers. 
A  defence  for  the  arms,  called  (o)  splints,  constitut<:d  part  of  the 
suit  denominated  an  almaine  ryvett. 

The  hands  were  defended  by  gauntlets ;  these  were  sometimes  of 
chain  mdl,  but  oftener  of  small  plates  of  iron  rivetted  together, 
in  imitation  of  the  lobster's  tail,  so  as  to  yield  to  every  motion  of 
the  hand }  some  gauntlets  inclosed  the  whole  hand,  as  in  a  box  or 
case;  others  were  divided  into  fingers,  each  finger  consisting  of 
eight  or  ten  separate  pieces,  the  inside  gloved  with  buff  leather; 


(n)  Thew  monstrous  cod-pieces  were  in  fashion  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.  He 
himself  is  painted  by  Holbein  with  a  pair  of  breeches  of  this  fashion,  m  the  picture  representing 
him  granting  a  charter  to  the  barber-surgeom.  In  the  old  History  of  John  Winchcombe, 
the  famous  clothier  of  Newbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  dress,  when  he  went  to 
meet  the  King,  is  thus  described:  he  had  on  « 'plain  russet  coat,  a  pair  of  kersie  breeches, 
without  welt  or  guard,  and  stockings  of  the  same  piece  aewed  to  his  slops,  which  had  «  great 
cod«piece,  on  which  he  stuck  his  pins. 

<o}  Spliou»  hvneN  or  afnour  ibr  the  ani)%  — |^p»'«  New  World  9C  Wvip* 


^  i^^0\ 


t#8k«fi^tli||e  rctditd  no  higher  than  tb^  wriyt,  others  tQ  ti|«  ctbow  ■, 
tlir  letter  were  5tiled  long  armed  gaunileti,;  many  of  them  arc,  to 
1»»  sefvi  in  the  Tower ;  for  a  represf ntation  of  one  of  them,  see 

^te;i(^.fig.4-  ,     ,, 

The  thighs  of  the  cavalry  were  defended  by  small  strips  of  iron 
plate  laid  horizontally  over  each  other,  and  rivctted  together^  form- 
ing what  were  called  cuissarts,  or  thigh-pieces )  of  these  some  entirely 
enclosed  the  thighs,  and  others  only  covered  the  front  of  them  (p), 
the  inside,  next  the  horse,  being  unarmed.  They  were  made  flexible 
at  the  knees  by  joints  like  those  in  the  tail  of  a  lobster,  and  were 
called  genouilUeres,  or  knee  pieces.  Tassets  or  skirts,  hooked  on  to 
the  front  of  the  cuirass,  were,  as  has  been  before  said,  used  by  the 
infantry. 

For  the  defence  of  the  legs  were  worn  a  sort  of  iron  boots,  c&Ued 
grceves  (q).  Plates  of  iron  covering  the  front  of  the  leg  were  also 
frequently  worn  over  the  stockings  of  mail.  The  greeves  commonly 
covered  the  whole  leg,  as  in  the  armour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  that 
of  Henry  VIII. ;  with  these  they  had  broad  toed  iron  shoes,  with 
joints  at  the  ankle  -,  sometimes  they  had.  sabatons  of  mail  Boots  of 
jacked  leather,  called  curbouly  (cuir  bouille),  were  also  worn  by 
horsemen }  these  are  mentioned  by  Chaucer.  '•>'*>». 

%>  f>l#iWj^-**rV#*»^v,W.  TILTING   ARMOUR.      Ml-  '-imm^f  '^^^ '     ' 

Tilting  armour  consisted  in  general  of  the  same  pieces  as  that 
worn  in  war,  except  that  they  were  lighter  and  more  ornamented ; 
they  had  however  the  following  peculiarities."**'^*^  "^"^"'"^i^'^f 
"The  helmet  was  perforated  only  on  the  right  side  (r) ;  the  left 
side  of  the  face,  the  left  shoulder  and  breast  were  covered  by  a  plate 
called  a  grand  guard  (s),  which  fastened  on  at  the  stomach.    On 


_lii    tNa*** :'. ^.rM 


*-f^p)  See  plate.  I&      Ji*  .i.viijjMi  u^ 

(q)  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Art  of  War,  entitkd,  Pallas  Armata,  chap.3. 
]Uig»  169.  calk  <rnir«M acinour  for  the  aroM.  ,    .  ,.. 

(r)  Fig.  5.  and  4.  in  plate  10.  a  tilting  hdmet  shewn  ia  di£E«r4Pt  nq^itions  t  tl^  perforations 
come  OQ  the  left  ^d»;WM««4  of  the  right,  from  the  dran^ing  n«t  having  been  r«T<r<«d« 

(s)  Plate  23.  represents  a  suit  of  tilting  armour  with,the,gniiK|gv^dKiuilmce^e«t. ..  Fig.  2. 
•hews  the  grand  guard  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  different  position.     ^    _  ; 
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each  shoulder  was  alto  fixed  a  jdate  declining  from  thi  faceUke 
wings  (t) }  these  were  intended  to  protect  the  eyes  firom  die  jxmim; 
of  the  lance,  and  were  called  past  guards }  also  from  the  right  si# 
of  the  cuirass  projected  a  contrivance  like  a  moveable  bracket,  callid 
a  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  lance. 

The  last  article  of  defensive  armour  was  the  shiekl,  of  vidiich 
there  was  a  great  variety  both  in  form  and  materials.  The  shieldf 
used  by  our  Norman  ancestors  were  the  triangular  or  heater  shield, 
the  target  or  buckler,  the  roundel  or  rondache,  and  the  pavais, 
pavache,  or  tallevas. 

Of  the  triangular,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  heater  shield  (u), 
no  specimen  has  reached  us,  at  least  that  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. We  have  nevertheless  the  united  testimony  of  seals,  monu- 
ments, painted  glass,  and  antient  tapestry,  to  prove  that  shields  of 
that  form  were  in  use  at  the  period  above  mentioned.  ^ 

Most  of  the  monumental  figures  of  cross-legged  knights  are  armed 
with  triangular  shields,  which  are  generally  a  little  convex,  or  curved 
in  their  breadth;  their  upper  extremity  terminated  by  a  line  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  and  tiieir  sides  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
segments  of  two  circles ;  the  same  sort  are  mostly  represented  on 
antient  seals  and  windows ;  sometimes,  though  not  often,  their  sur- 
faces are  flat. 

The  Norman  shields  represented  on  the  curious  tapestry  at 
Bayeux  (x),  have  their  upper  extremities  circular,  their  whole  form 
much  resembling  a  school-boy's  kite. 

On  the  inside  were  two  or  more  loops  of  leather,  or  wooden  han- 
dles, through  which  the  arm  and  hand  were  passed,  when  the  shield 
was  brased,  or  prepared  for  use }  at  other  times  it  was  carried  by  a 
leathern  thong  worn  round  the  neck.  .  ,„    „  ^,,^^   ^      ,. 


(t)  Plate  35.  the  elevationt  or  projectioni  on  tlie  ihoulden  of  the  figure  are  the  pats 
guards. 

(u)  They  were  called  heater  ihieldt  from  their  reaemblance  to  that  imtnunent  of  boaie<» 
wifcrj,  therefore  probably  a  name  oS no  »ery  remote  antiquity.        -^  *  «  ■»!». j  ..»u'll    .  S 

(x)  On  tkia  Upittry  is  wronght  the  History  of  Wittiam  the  ConqnirMr  %  it  M  cngramd  ia 
Montfimcon's  Hist,  de  hi  Monardik  Fraocoise. 
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y.Jha  ttrpcx  (y),  or  buckler  (sX  ^**  ciurricd  by  the  heiivy-armtd 
foot  i  it  aniwcred  to  the  tcutum  of  the  Romans  i  itt  form  was  som«» 
tinKs  t)ut  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  but  more  commonly  had 
its  bottom  rounded  oft't  it  was  generally  convex,  being  curved  in 
its  breadth.  Taigets  were  mostly  made  of  wood,  covered  with 
many  folds  of  bull's  hide  or  jacked  leather  (a),  and  occasionally 
with  plates  of  brus  or  iron  ^  the  extremities  were  always  bound 
with  metal,  and  frequently  from  the  centre  of  the  front  projected  a 
boas  or  umbo,  armed  with  a  spike.  On  the  inside  were  two  handles. 
Men  of  family  usually  had  their  armorial  bearings  painted  on  their 
targets.  After  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  instead  of  the  spike,  the 
centre  of  some  targets  were  armed  with  one  or  more  small  gun- 
barrels,  a  grate  or  aperture  being  left  in  the  target  for  the  convcni- 
citce  of  taking  aim  t  several  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Brander's 
manuscript  (b) ;  one  is  still  shewn  in  the  Spanish  armory  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

These  shields  or  targets  were  of  different  sizes  i  those  of  the  an- 
tients  were  so  large  as  to  cover  almost  the  whole  body,  so  that  when 
a  centinel  had  set  the  base  of  his  shield  on  the  ground  (c),  he  could 
rest  his  head  on  the  upper  margin.  They  were  also  large  enough 
to  convey  the  dead,  or  those  dangerously  wounded,  from  the  field, 
as  is  evident  from  the  well-known  exhortation  of  the  Lacedemonian 
women  to  their  sons  and  husbands,  "  Bring  this  back,  or  come  back 
**  upon  it }"  a  circumstance  that  also  marks  the  ignominy  attending 
the  loss  of  a  shield.  This  was  common  to  all  nations ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  knight  who  had  lost  his  shield, 
was  said  to  want  his  coat  armour,  and  could  not  sit  at  the  table 
with  the  other  knights,  until  he  had  by  some  honourable  exploit,  or 

(y)  From  tergum,  a  hide.  ,  . 

(z)  Junius  derives  the  wora  Bucler  from  the  Oerman  Beucheler  or  BockenJeer,  i.e.  the 

tkin  of  a  goat. 

(a)  By  the  laws  of  Ethelstan,  any  shield-maker  covering  a  shield  with  sheep  skins,  forfeited 

thirty  shillings ;  a  prodigious  iue  in  thoae  days.    See  the  SaxoA  Laws. 

(b)  Targetts  steilde  w.  gonnes,  3;.  Targetts  playne  without  gonnes,  7.  Tifgett  with 
sx  litis  gomies-vroaae.  Terget  w.  four  gonnes— oone.  A  loug  tergett  w.  oone  gonne  — 
oone.    A  target  of  the  shell  of  a  tortys  —  oone,  in  the  Tower.     '        '  ' ' 

(c)  An  iron  spike  was  flxed  to  the  bottom  of  the  antient  shields  for  Vie  purpose  of  fixing 
th«ffl  in  th;  ground }  these  spikes  were  also  uteful  io  battle. 
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ibt  of  orflM  tgaintc  the  enemy,  obliterated  th«t  disgrace)  If  before 
thii  wai  atchieved  he  should  attem|>t  to  plice  himself  among  them;^ 
it  wat  the  duty  of  the  herald  to  tear  hit  mantle ;  an  cxampk  of  th!§^ 
ie  mentioned  in  the  note  below(d),  .    i.  m,u.  ;  .d  bv 

The  roundel,  or  rondache,  derived  its  name  from  its  drculdi^ 
figure  I  it  was  made  of  oziers,  boards  of  light  wood,  sinews  or  ropes, 
covered  with  leather,  plates  of  metal,  or  stuck  full  of  nails  in  con^ 
centric  circles  or  other  figures.  The  shields  and  roundels  of  metal; 
particularly  those  richly  engraved  or  embossed,  seem  rather  to  have 
been  insignia  of  dignity,  antiently  borne  before  generals  or  great 
officers,  than  calculated  for  war,  most  of  them  being  either  too 
heavy  for  convenient  use,  or  too  slight  to  resist  the  violence  of  H ' 
stroke  either  from  a  sword  or  battle-axe. 

Although  most  roundels  are  convex,  yet  we  meet  with  many  that 
are  concave)  but  these  have  commonly  an  umboj  the  reason  for 
this  construction  is  not  very  obvious,  as  the  concave  surface  seemi 
of  all  others  the  least  calculated  for  diveiting  a  stroke.  The  han« 
dies  are  placed  as  in  the  shield  and  target )  the  roundel  teems  In 
many  instances  to  resemble  the  Roman  parma.       *'*  '^"•*'  4j4uj.u>ti. 

The  pavais,  pavache,  or  tallevas,  was  a  large  shield,  or  rather  a 
portable  mantlet,  capable  of  covering  a  man  from  head  to  foot,  and 
probably  of  sufRcient  thickness  to  resist  the  missive  weapons  then 
in  use.  These  were  in  sieges  carried  by  servants  (e)  whose  business 
it  was  to  cover  their  masters  with  them,  whilst  they  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  shot  at  the  enemy  on  the  ramparts  (f).     As  this 

must  have  been  a  service  of  danger,  it  was  that  perhaps  which ' 

,,  jfdui  i>  .i  ji.  Jid  Jui'r  i>iii  -1'*   ff. 

(4)  HujuMiue  ritiu  pntclarum  h»bctur  rxcmplun  apud  WilMaum  Hedaw  io  Frtdriw  • 
Epiicopo  Ultrajectensi,  tub  ann.  139;,  quippe  narrat  comiti  Ostrevandic  Willelmo,  menia 
Regii  Francorum  aiiidenti  cum  alii  principibui,  Fecialem  quem  Heraldam  vocant,  Uccaue 
mantile  (ibi  aatepontumi  objicientem  indignum  fore,  quod  aliquU  intereMet  menm  Regui, 
carent  inrigni*  armorum,  innuentem  insignia  iptiui  Willelmi  apud  Friioi  orientale*  amiiM.  •» 
PuCanga. 

.     (e)  Tunc  pracedebat  «uin  Parma  Garcio,  tub  qua   ,,^  .j,,,^  ,.,.orKffe<ji.i  «  f  .'-f^iitW.  ^mA' 
i,,„  J,  Nil  tibi  formidant  obwMos  damnificabat.         ^^  ^,,f,„y  _.^  ,i^[i,j,  j,,.,g^T  (cr^ 
_  „^,,    Auidu^  poterat  nee  ab  illia  damnUicari  '  .„,,._  gt^^^^.^y,^  .,!j;f » ', 

Aueribui  latit  dum  Parma  protegit  ip*um.  —  (7«j/A  ^r«/«fl.       ;  ^    .^„_^>  ^      ^. 
( f )  Q  uidam  de  obsidione  consutverat  /enire  ad  ibf laa  Parml  prctenU  quam  quidun  Famulut 
ante  ipsum  porubat,  non  manual!  quidem  Panni  ted  inmcniA,  quales  io  obiidionibua  defiern, . 

f<^St.=  RigirJ,  f.  31  J. 
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'lli^ef^fi^^de  Bf  fcdtiftr'^bt-  ^hMd-befttvr  lM»hoart1>ld,  Mlb^erei 
'^Wllfi^^  ii\i  Helmet  br^ihldii  bnf  it'  mMrdi,  dr  ill  a^ro^e9»io4-p«rw ' 
'Ui^k'^djrt  of  th6  daty  bf  i  i^biWthan  thiit  of  a  soldkr;  '^In^^e'  list 
'l^^ihif'^fliy  that  accompanied  Kihg  £d««rd  III.  to  Calais,  we  find 
^'^^k^jjp^iivisors}  *these  wer^  probably  men  tnuned  to  the  use  of  the 
^^^ais.  Which  must  have  required  dexterity  as  well  as  courage/ 
PifiVaehes  v^ere  sometimes  supported  by  props;  they  were  also  used 
at  sea  to  defend  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  like  the  present  netting  of 
"^dbr  ships  of  war;  this  defence  was  ealled  a  pavisade,  and  may  be 
^'^een  in  the  representation  of  antient  ships.    The  pavais  was  rect- 
angular at  the  top,  the  sides  consequently  parallel,  but  the  angles 
^^'tdftinded  off  at  the  bottom.  ? 

^S' "Wilder  the  protection  of  the  pavaches,  workmen  also  approached 
^  Itd'the  fdbt  of  the  wall  in  order  to  sap  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ex- 
l^triiCt  from  Froissart,  in  the  note  below  (g).  ^ma 

^^ .    Althou^  spurs  cannot  be  considered  as  armour,  dther  offensive 
'^^  or  defensive,  yet  as  they  made  an  limportant  part  of  the  equipment 
of  an  antient  knight,  and  were  the  insignia  of  his  dignity,  it  seems 
*^  "necessary  to  say  something  of  them. 

^  '  Two  sorts  of  spurs  seem  to  have  been  in  use  about  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  one  called  a  pryck,  having  only  a  single  point,  like 
"^- the  gaffle  of  a  fighting  cock ;  the  other  consisting  of  a  number  of 
^''^points  of  a  considerable  length,  radiating  from  and  (evolving  on  a 
"^^ceSitrc,  thence  named  the  rouelle  or  wheel  spur*  «>it  io  ii8&En..to    ' 

•^QkI     (ff)  Lonpuwit  Comte  d'Erbi  outre  et  prit  le  chemin  dererf  A|^nioii,  mais  unioit  qu'il 

jjr  parrint,  troova  le  chattel  de  la  Roche-Mflon  qui  estoit  bien  pourvu  de  Sodoyert  &  d'Artil- 

"  'lerie ;  ce  noii  obttant  l«jBt  Comte  d'Erbi  tommanda  qu'il  f&t  aBt>lirMent  asMiOi :  Ion  I'avan. 

^l£i9oiM(Arigl«tS('C«amiMcercnt)La«8Bmir:  ceax  de  dedamjettgi^tiVtPP^  gnndtbarreaux 

de  fer,  &  pott  pleini  de  chaux  dont  lis  occireot  &  blesierent  plutieur*  Anglois  qui  montoient 

contremeat  &  t'avancoient  trop  foUement  pour  leur  corps  aTanturer.    Quand  le  Comte  d'Erbi 

vit  que  tes  gent  te  travailloient  &  te  ftitoient  tner  pour  neant,  ti  let  fit  retraire.  Le  lendemain  fit 

<  «  acbirier  par  let  Villain!  du  Pajt  grand  foiton.  de  butchet  8c  lUourdet  tt  feurre  &  getter  6» 

fotiez  avec  grand  plant^  de  tenr.    Quand  une  partie  de  fotiez  furent  emplii  tant  qu'on 

pouvoit  bien  aller  jutquau  pied  du  mur  du  chattel,  il  fit  arrouter  &  bien  armer  &  mettre  en 

^      bpnne  ordpnnpice,troii  ceui  Arcbert,  tc  pui«  fit  palter  pardevant  Cux  pour  let  6mouvir,  deux 

^        cent  Brigandi  I'avetcMt  qui  tenoient  grandt  pica  Sc  havett  it  fer,  &  taftdit  que  ceuz  heurtoient 

1^^^^;  fc  pi^^otoient  au  mur,  tea  archert  tiroient  li  f&rt,'4u^^Ae  t'b<6ieht  ceux  de  dedani  montrer 

^^^    al^ur  4?iVice ;  &  ^'  cet  ettat  furent  la  plui  ^rahd  pafdi^  dujdUr,  titit  tfit  let  picotcurt'firent 

:  1  un  titiu  au'miir  ti jrnnd.  que  dix  hominet  noiflotiint  entttir  d^'  Arbflit,  Ws'l'^bafiireM  <«•!<  du 

"""'fciartel  at'cfe'tf^iWe;  Vte'jetteiTOt'pw'^e'rtl^  ^<^  tti^tt«  ♦ffidltAt  p<r  d^ere. 

Ainti  fut  prite  la  fortreiK  de  la  Roche  Mifen.    Frojfart,  W.  r.^d.  ).0j>. 
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K ftn^:  thci  icngri?v<?d  and  scolpiu^ J^^Se*  pC  WOSffJfg^ J^njg^s. 

yf(tl»i»  .being  4fistenpw»  pf^^H^  j^^fjof  rpsr5pn,,l^wgy  «^^^ 
j:l^u^<k  spur  pa^pskftvsp^l^.^f^  t^e  rouclj^  pa  ,^^i^er^- ,^^e 
f)a^pe«9ftei]s<of  tUp  pi^k  S|ifuri4|:e  9tlU  tp  be  found  in  tbpfCfi^loets 

t»(i  yJiaving  thus  described  the  different  pieces  of  defensive  arnipur 
J  jiMed  by  our  antient  .warriors,  I  sball  prpceed  to  explain  and  de- 
^aiffcribe^ those  worn  by  then:  horses.  .^.^  .r-i   ,:,j,  -.;,  ,,^  -aiiu-ur,,,   ' " 
The  defensive  armour  with  which  th^,  hofses  of  tbp  antient 
IqughM  Of  n)cn .  at  arms  were  covi^red,  pi;,  tp  use  the  J^guage 
,  oC,theitimie»  barded  (i),  consisted  of  the  following  pieces,  m^dc 
either  of  metal  or  jacked  leather,  the  chapjE^pn,,  fh^m&9i|qi,  or 
shfiffron,   the  criniere   pr  main  facre,  the  poitrenal,:,ppitcai,  oj: 
bfoast-plate,  and  the  croupiere  or  buttock-*piej;e.    Thcsp  are  fre- 
quently, though  improperly  stilcd  barbs  ;(k)«,HQi;$fs<^<ppYfredK  all 
over  from  head  to  foot  with  ^^il  pccu^'  ii>  spme  anjtient  vi^i^i^rs; 
but  this,  father  Daniel  says,  was  not  commoni  any  more  than  a 
.^(Covering  of  quilted  linen  also  mentioned  (1),    ,,(,,   t«5i/ofioD  ^h 
io  iviTihe  chanfrpn,  chamfreiAi,  or,  shafi[ron,  took  ;ts  denomination 
',  rirpm  that  parjtrpf  ,the  horse's  head  it  covered  (m),,^d7yas,a  land 
of  mask  of  iron,((qppper,:or  brass,  and  socnetimes  oi^rjack^  lea- 
ther, inclosing  the  face  and  earsj  some  of  these  chanfrons  seem  to 
J    have  been  so  contrived  as  to  hinder  a  horse  from  Seeing  right  be- 
fore him^  perhaps  to  prevent  his  being  iritipn'fdated  by  aiiy  object 
against  which-he  might  be  directed,  so  as  ta  cause  ihim  to  start 

:   '    ,,  »    «     ..'■""n\    -!-''^-^r  "  '■■         '!■■■■;.  i■:r•"J'^■;lf;,rtfJM^)l)I(i^yfi^.^^5Ja'J5^^1tyT^■, 

(h)  Cwtun  R0D8QD,  91  Chelsea,  has  one  of  iron.      ,       .  „.  ■ -^'i* 

(i)  Barde.    Armure  qui  couvre  te  cou,  le  Poitral,  &  b  oroup  dii  v^val^   KKnelet;' 
Ik)  Item,  two  hole  barbes  of  stele  for  horoes,  graven  afii  enelede  blue.    £f.  Brmdtr's 

(I)  Chromqu'' de  vQunor,  sous  ran^298.  ,       ' 

, .  (an)  Tbe  cha^fron  is ,  idefipet)  to  l^ihe  forpjfart  o^  the  tieao,^  expending  '(irom  unjldr'^  eara 
,f4png  th«  intcryfd  between,  the  eyebrows  dpwn  to  the  nosQ.  Gmtlemdnfi  DUttoMry.    rerhapa 

^ropi  champ  and  /nini,  the  field,  pr  space  for  tiM;  bridle,    ''^e  reiiu .  were  sKnemiy  of  iroa 

■,  .  J    ■  '  ••  .. '^'^■' I';; -'''t'^r  «'i.:-.  .{^'.I'.i  ".-••  ;  •  ';.  'ii  Ki  v.-  .■  riirSbl*  f/ii- 

ctaauil  eov«»d  ny*r  with  lesth;?.     Ansar.^  thf  ■■SrSf  Brinaur  in  ine  Keeninir  oa  fiani  HUI 
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\.  WfiM^urer  at  WeHnufStnT) 
uviL    BranJer't  MS* 


sther.   AmscKtuc  uOfSc  ■imoiir  in  ^ne  Keeping  ot  nana  Hunter, 
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afi^^  0^  Jessen  the  oelerity  o£  hit  charge.  From  the  ocntm  of  th« 
for(;h|ead  there  sooietimes  issued  a  spike  or  horn  like  that  §^venb]r 
the  beralda  to  thjs  unicom)  but  generally  it  was  adorned  with  an 
e$(i^ti:beon  of  armorial  bearings,  or  other  omaoiental  derices,  ■  lit 
svi^lof  tl^e  French  historians  we  read  of  chanfrons  worn  by  their 
noh)ii^y>  not  only  of  gold,  but  also  ornamented  with  precioua  stones. 
Chaoirons  reaching  only  to  the  middle  of  the  face  are  caUfldcJMKV 
chanfrons.  w    r..* 

The  criniere,  or  manefeire,  consisted  of  a  awnbcr  of  small  plates, 
generally  about  twelve,  hooked  together  and  to  the  chanfron,  so  aa 
to  be  moveable  i  their  use  was  to  guard  the  neck  of  the  horse  from 
the  stroke  of  a  cutting  sword. 

The  poitrinal,  pectoral,  or  breast-plate,  was  formed  of  plates  of 
metal  rivetted  together,  which  covered  the  breast  and  shoaMen  of 
the  horse  I  it  was  commonly  adorned  with  foliage,  or  other  omtH^^ 
ments  engraved  or  embossed  (n).  .  m  :.tt«  '-^ 

The  croupiere,  or  bnttoek-piece,' was  also  sometimes  formed  ^of 
plates  of  copper,  brass  or  iron,  though  often  of  jacked  leather,  when 
the  chanfron  and  poitrinal  were  of  metal.    It  descended  down  to  j 
the  hocks  (o).  <  • 

To  the  article  of  mail  armour  may  be  added,  that  the  hauberk 
was  frequently  called  le  brugne  (p),  in  all  likelihood  from  its  co- 
lour when  rusted  by  bad  weather.  (/te^iwii^pi   :<  i 

Besides  the  shields  aheady  mentioned,  two  other  sorts  sometimes 
occur  in  history  and  old  romances,  the  first  indeed  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  comes  within  the  limits  of  this  work,^^  but  as  it  is 


(n)  Intouniainenti,c«vaIc«de4,andpublkentriM,  thehQnei,J9it«^ 
with  tilken  or  vrlvet  bardet,  embroidered  with  coati  of  anni  or  other  Mtncei. 

Iten4  two  hamenes  for  a  hone  being  Iwd  ftall,  reyneti  croopen,  and  poytrelles  of  vellet, 
thone  gamy«h«d  with  copper  and  paMemayne  of  Venfce  gold  |  thother  with  copper  silvered 
withp«aien]rQeofdl«cis.-tin»o.    Bnmdtt^t  MS.  ;  i  s   •' n   v  p| 

(o)  Thv  arani,  bow«i  or  laddle  piece*,  wfiieh  \Mt  fteed  with  ttetdi  Md  roM^  op  and  co**^'*'' 
vercd  the  honenen  ahnoat  aa  high  at  the  navel,  might  in  aome  metaure  be  Mnndered  aa  ^"'^ 
fennte  armour,  though  not  ineluded  in  that  -lenaiiiinatiini.  ^^ 

Se«eiid«f  tbeae  plittd^  aaddlM  oectir  fid  Ifr.  BrMAr't  im.  Iv^H  Kitig**  Armorx  at 
Westminster,  in  die  custody  of  Hans  Hunter  t  Item,  in  trees  for  saddksflitstf  widi  Mel^,  aiid 
'paitel  guilte  and  graven  five  paier.    Item,  fai  Ifte  trMiAted  with  t^lfglrihb  «n«Mi||htakd 


taidf  u<mis  vsOvet  nis 


cr.    ItviK,  iri  B!«  trcCT  p&nc  vntir  ww^'  veimyvmriT  and  gume  seven 


paier.    Several  of  the  figures  of  onr  kinftf  ik  ihtf  1M^  iKttbi^  i^e  sMMd^  oir  thew  saddk«> 
(p)  Le  Haubcr  ou  Brugne.    Fauchet  de  I'origine  des  armes,  tec.  p.  40. 


'tX 


not 
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liot  gtoeraUy  knoWn.  I  shall  httt  ddcriU  i^/  Thb  is'ttfiff  thlkt^i^' 
shield,  which  derives  its  name  from  being  fixedto  thit  port.' '  I>i^'^ 
copius,  in  his  History  of  ihiJ'ertian  wars,  says  this  kiiiddf  ihield 
was  worn  by  the  Roman  areheri  of  his  time  (q)i  that  kiuA  ti6' 
handle,  but  was  fixed  to  the  shoulder  in  order  to  guard  the  hlead 
and  neck.    This  soit  of  shield  was  in  use  among  the  Sairttti^i'^ 
Prince  iEthelstan,  in  lus  will  before  quoted,  bequeaths  his  target 
and  shoulder  shield. 

j^The  other  sort  are  the  perforated  shields;  some  df  these  were 
pierced  on  the  top,  towards  the  right  hand,  to  make  a  passage  f6if<^ 
the  lance.    A  curious  specimen  of  them  is  represented  on  a  bas^ 
relievo,  engraved  by  Mr.  Carter,  from  the  carvings  on  the  seats  itl' 
the  choar  at  the  cathedral  of  Worcester.  Others  were  perforated  in 
or  near  the  centre,  for  sight,  in  order  that  the  bearer  might  at  the 
same  time  cover  himself,  and  see  the  movements  of  his  adversaryi^* 
A  specimen  -^j  this  kind  of  shield  is  exhibited  in  plate  48.  in  the 
shield  said  to  have  belonged  to  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick. 

I  have  somewhere  seen,  I  think  in  the  Spanish  armory  in  thel  * 
Tower*  of  London,  a  perforated  shield,  with  a  pistol  pr6jectin|^' 
from  its  centre  or  umbo,  and  over  it  a  small  grated  aperture  fdf  ^ 
taking  aim**'-'". •**"^*-',^'  ;^.'. -i-*  - «, 

OF  OFFENSIVE   ARMS,  OR  WEAFOHfeJ ■'*•''*"  "■''''"   ''^'^ 

The  first  arms  or  weapons  used  by  mankind  were  undoubtedly 
those  with  which  Nature  had  furnished  them,  that  is,  their  handy,^'*^ 
nails,  and  teeth,  assisted  by  stones,  branches,  roots  <^  tfees,  and^i^ 
bones  of  dead  animals.    On  the  discovery  of  metals,  weapons,  first 
of  brass,  and  af^f  ards  of  jron,  were  adojitedir)^,;;;^^ 

■  (q)  But  our  arehen  now  adaiet  go  into  the  field  wmed  with.habfrgioa»  mi  giMW%  that(>'» 
come  up  u  high  u  their  kodc*.    They  haw  bcaidct  their  quiver  of  arrow*  oa  the  right  lide^ 
and  a  iword  on  their  kft,,  andpoow  o{  them  a  javdin  ako  futope^ about  themt  and  a  hiadtav^ 
of  a  ihort  buckler,  u  it  were,  but  without  any  hai>dl<w  nudie  fa«t  torthcir  ihsaklen,  whicbr.j 
•erwa  to  defend  their  baadavd  mfh-:  MUm  ^^«^  fV0'4i,\mk,hf>^  a*i  tnuMltfcd  by^ 
Sir  K«iry  tMetottt.i^i^i^^f,  rAvDni  fti  ,*«*  is-wwufl  gosPrio  f boWao  4*; ni  ,-»3»n»mJ8*W 
(c)  Swthclblkmog'lipoitQf  Luinrettwi    >    -  vth  nrtm-sbnn  filwa/h-jui 

uM,.,    11..,,;  J  ,  Anjia  fwt^u#  jfxtii^n^  vugpn  denteique  fucrfl     -, ^uiq  sain  jtjvliav  aoqn  afcul 
'  .iylfcJjM li->df>%  lW»4e»»  *  l^eift  ♦iWafWi, A»gnM«»»^  ns^h,  stsugft  arfj lo  ktiysi?    .vMq 
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-ilfte svrord  tecoit  to  have  been ^Hefint  artifkial wes^pon mude 
ttse^^pvbtMMyctcn-lxftAvJtlae  discovo^of  metals  {  iiMhk>ncd^ 
peiiiap^i  of  lotne  heavy  irood,  hardensd  by  fire  i  tiutcoi^ectttre  t| 
justifiedft'oin  thmlar  weapcms  having  been  found  by  different  ta:a- 
«eUav<ili  the  possession  of  divers  savage  trib^  or  nations*  ;  v  v»f^ 
.  i  Beaeen^  or  rather  copper  swords  seem  to  have  been  next  intKK 
dqced  i  these,  in  process  of  time,  workmen  learned  to  harden  by  th6 
addition  of  some  other  metal  or  mineral,  which  rendered  them 
almost  equal  in  temper  to  iron.  Several  of  these  swords  have 
been  found  in  Ireland  (s),  and  oac  delineated,  plate  13.  was  taken 
out  of  the  Sevan,  near  Gloucester}  they  are  all  nearly  of  the  same 
figure.  •    >'n!f!»r 

■y  When  defensive  armour  came  into  general  use,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  swords-of  good  temper,  otherwise  they  would  not  only  have 
beefi  incapable  of  piercing  or  dividing  the  armour,  bat  also  liable 
to  break.  Hence  the  art  of  tempering  steel  became  in  great  re- 
quest, and  the  names  of  celebrated  sword-smiths  and  armourers 
were  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  history }  those  of  Luno, 
the  Vulcan Y>f  the  north}  Galan,  and  the  more  modern  Andrea 
F«rrara,  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  I 


'„     :  Et  flamnue  atque  ignei  poitqaun  runt  cognit*  prunum.  »  »>t 

'^ '  Potteritti  ferri,  vit  est  critque  reperta.  a^  <4ifiO 

^  £t  prior  srit  erat  quam  iterri  cognitua  aius. 

(s)  Some  of  thcM  iwordi  are  deicribed  in  the  Archcologia,  vol.  j.  p.  555.  by  Governor 
Pownal,  who>  that  the  Society  might  have  a  preciie  and  phiIoto)^Mcd  description'  of  the  metal, 
applied  to  the  master  of  the  mint,  and  by  his  direction  Mr.  Alchorn,  His  Majesty's  assay> 
Blaster,  made  an  aocurate  assay  of  the  metal,  and  made  the  following  report :  "  It  appears 
*<  (says  he)  to  be  chiefly  of  copper,  interspersed  with  particles  of  iron,  and  perhaps  some 
«*  sink,  but  without  coiitaining  any  gold  or  silver  j  it  seems  probable  that  the  metal  was 
**  cast  in  its  present  state,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its  proper  figure  by  filing.  The  iron 
«<  might  either  have  been  obtained  with  the  copper  from  the  ore,  or  added  afterwards  in  the 
M  fusion,  to  giveth^  oecesnry  rigidity  of  a  weapon  |  but  I  confSess  myself  unable  to  determine 
*•  any  thing  with  certainty."  One  of  these  swords  is  drawn  and  described  by  Colonel  Val- 
lancey,  in  the  13th  number  of  lus  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Htbemicis,  firom  the  original  in  his 
possession,  meMuring  twenty-two  inches  long  t  be  says,  there  is  one  in  the  College  Museum 
about  diice  inehM  longer.  Many  «f  these  are  found  in  our  bogt ;  that  from  «4uch  this  draw- 
ing was  made  wn  found,  with  about  two  hundrcdothersof  the  sane  kiiid,t0tlK  bog  ofCulIen, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary.    The  handbi  wefc  of  wood  or  Ikwc,  and  were  rotted  away,  the 

rwaftt  nnlv  rntuininir.  .    vr- 
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^h%wmiiii!m9ttm^au\y^9gtm6imaeH  vain*  »t»k»iK|rt(M3t«iflq|tes 
»tii?  itlirtiiiiiwtt),  to  4»/pariiailiriy  biqteatlw^ 
princAwd'-iSntt  wiBi'ieiiB(u),  tnd  k  :tfae-  dfjfk  i0^clisri|k]r.iiw^ 
cUfiftifgviillid  ^  p»jpir  naaieii  Keakra^^iileKt^ptim  o^^i^flidafliAipf 
posed  quflttiuii  OB  4dliidiiig,4to»  their  dettn]ctivd.fO(«rerthrlihn)ttcM 
borto«isd  fnmi  the  Pertiaiis  and  Arabums;  and'tias  psaodaadby 
Mahonattj  «dioBe  bo«r,  spear,  and  nine  swords,  had  aU  peopcr 
natfie^ij-siidi  as  the  ^erting,.  death,  ndn,&c.(x).    a  ^q  mhrhhs:. 

'  S%ordf  mttt  also  of  various  forms  and .  denominations,  'smhe 
emulated  for  being  used  with  one,  and  $6me  with  both  hands; 
Some'swdcris  were  also  made  solely  to  thrust,  and  some  only,  to  cut} 
others  were  equally  adapted  for  both  (y). 

^  !The  awards  used  by  the  Roman  legionary  troops  weue  extreittely 
sfaott^and  strong,  their  blade  rarely  exceeding  nineteen  inches  in 
ki^hi  two«dged,  and  made  for  either  stabbing  ^  oiittipg>;  these 

(t)  David  ti^k  the  (word  of  Goluh  ke|)t  behind  the  ephod,  Samtul,  chap.  ai.  t.  9.  m 
Piicdil»'6Jr  br^eirii  one  from  the  tomb  of  a  knij^t  bori^d  in  the  diiirclt  bif  Si  Ckthetue'dfe 

.  (f^))  il/fe  t^  ifiU  9f  Pnnce  ^thehtan,  the  eldeit  son  of  King  EthCihred  II,  made  botmsM 
the  7«ars  1006  and  ioo8>  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  Aitle,  Esq.  ten  swords  are  there  de» 
vited  to  different  person*,  one  of  whom  is  the  PrinCe'i  sword  cutler,  named  Elfnodi,'  whose 
art  was  then  in  such  estimation,  as  to  make  him  deemed  fit  company  for  the  illustrious  per- 
sonages with  whom  ht  is  named.  Among  the  swords  bequeathed  arc,  the  sword  of  King 
Offa,  the  Rword  with  the  fluted  hilt,  the  sword  with  the  cross,  the  sword  which  Ulfcytel 
owned*  and  that  with  the  silver  lult  which  Wulfric  made.  .  He  likewiie  bequeaths  his  mafl,  hia 
4riakws~(K|n>>  target,  shot^Jder  shid^  aind  a  silver  plated  trumpet.  ■ 

(in)  Ths  lollpwing  lamee  of  swords  belonging  to  different  valiant  knights,  occur  ia 
roDMi^oea,  Ftt^e(^  jpyosOt  ,fi>*>.  swOrd  of  Charlemaigne ;  chrysaor,  that  belonging  to  Atf 
thfsg^l  ascalon  ti^.l^t.  G^i^;  tranchera  to  Agricanj  balisarda  to  Rogero;  durindaqat? 
Qrlandoi  calibor?,>jir*«.^  in^ig^  ,^^^^,.^|^o^,ti«|?,.i,jip5f<rf 

weapooa> HnbeV>tf  .^^^,,,4  '"  :?  i  ;.:,!:•' v- b^KV^'«i|Wr.i'.:<.  7  %^..«  vid  Ja,[  •♦ 
:  (y)  Mr.  Mallet  in  the  Trav^i^x  de  Marf,  describes  and  delineates  the  foUpwing  d>fferei)t 
sorts  of  swords,  firom  the  cabinet  of  arms  at  ChantiUy,  in  France.  A  briujuemart  or  short 
aword. «  French  refipaQ^  s«r9fd.  The  stoccadq,  or  long.syir9rd  { the  espadon,  or  twQ.ha9de4 
swordt  tlie  9wiss,  v^^  l)|»|k«?t,  liilted  .sword^^  a  Spiu^sh  swojfd  or  t9lcd9  j ,  a  ti^ck  eiicVBS^d,ii»  )| 
walkirg  stick »  a  pwjffd.  ^g^fj^^sabBe,  an4  ^i^,j  i^  wfhjph  i^^^  be  at^^ed  jie  sh^le,!^ 
VfMds»»r(irdwith«?[ply.9De^,,,^     ,^^  ,,..^^,!,,.,  .„^,_^,„,„^  ,,,^    .,sv>v^ 

^In  Mn.  Bnioder^s  p»n«jftcriDt^t|p  frequ^Uy  ,m«tipned,,we  %v^  the  M<,wing45n|i;^^>^^r^ 
ann5nn„|w«jr^».,wi^  ^rt  sl^berdesT^I,  ,  W^  thwe^^_  t^j^.^^jij^  ^^ 
ri^.lH^l)^,,|tp,,|;^t  Jku|he  swordgs,,,^^  dj^erdeaH.  ,,^t,9!.^,^^  ^t^ 

«wordes,  with  veliet  ^kaberdesVI.  Item,  armynge  swcraescf  Flauuoen  mikipgt. Ci;iJjL 
Iteia,  •  one  Slaughe  sworde,  with  iii  gonncs  at  t'handlei  and  croiw  irith  i'  skaberde  of  vellst. 

VOL.  U.  ■...■>..■■■  MM;,;:  ..    ,     .  do 
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do  not  however  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Britom,  whose 
swords  called  spathae,  ai>e  said,  to  have  been  both  large/ long,  imd 
heavy,  as  were  also  those  of  the  Saxons. 

The  Norman  swords  appear  to  har'c  been  also  long  andlieavy} 
those  of  ^e  kni^ts  templars  seem  more  to  resemble  the  Komaa 
legionary  sword  than  any  other ;  a  drawing  xX  one  found  at  Sutton 
at  Hone  in  K«nt»  is  represented  in  plate  28.  The  different  Idtids 
of  swords  of  more  modern  date  are  given  in  tbe  note  below.  The 
svirord  was  carried  in  a  belt  of  bufFor  other  leather  girded  round  the 
body,  or  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder;  these  shoulder  belts  were 
catted  baudncks. 

The  pugio,  or  dagger,  was  used  by  the  Romans ;  a  species  of 
diat  weapon,  called  the  hand-seax,  was  worn  by  the  Saxons,  with 
which  they  massacred  the  English  on  Salisbury  Plain  iifi  476. 

The  dagger,,  under  the  title  of  cnltellnm  and  imsericorde,  has 
been  the  constant  companion  of  the  sword,  at  least  from  the  days 
of  Edward  I.,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Winchester.  Its 
appellation  of  misericprde  is  derived  by  Fauchet,  the  French  anti- 
quary, either  from  its  being  used  to  put  persons  out  of  i^or  pain, 
who  wer«  irrecoverably  wounded,  or,  from  the  sight  of  it,  causing 
those  knights  who  were  overthrown  to  cry  out  for  quarter  or  mercy. 
After  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  daggers  were  screwed  into  the 
iDuzsles  of  the  muskets,  to  answer  the  present  purpose  of  the 
bayonet.  In  a  treatise,  entitled,  the  Military  Art  of  Trainings 
published  annQ  1622,  the  dagger  U  recbmmenclie^  as  a  military 
weapon,  in  the foUowmg  words  (z) : 

.  •'  And  because  hecre  comes  a  controversie  opoortoinely  to  bfc 
"  pde4i  I  win,  as  near  as  I  can,  plainly  aiid  honestly  '^nswer  the 
"  same,  -and  that  is  about  the  wearing  of  daggers ;  to  which  I 
t  ansiver  dwcctly, ,  that  it  is  the  necessaricst  weapon  belongs  to  a 

soul4ifrA    a^yjj^.t^^t  for  many  reasons  aiid  uses.      First,   for 

oiiiameiit's  ^e^  being  a  hand$o|ne^,sHortJight  dagger,  it  addeth 

\t')  th  the  dXteenAi  «etituit*  a  uiooe  of  atta<<k  and  Ade^tt  wniai^Ht  VylheeiliHi^ 
autften  of  tint  time,  wherein  the  iWOrA  <BflAig|^W««l^iaf'«ohjim«ti«B|lltv  dagger 
WU^Iuefly  u«ed  for  defence,  the  iword  to  «lhpd.  '  '' 
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to  )us  comely  ag^riage,  and  suppUeth  the  nakediieis  of  his  girdle. 
Secondly,  for  necessities  sake»  in  defence  and  oflliBncc,  for  such 
may  be  the  thronging  oi  the  battaik  or  company,  that  when  he 
cannot  use  his  sword,  he  may  doe  good  with  his  dageer. 
Thirdly,  for  advantage,  if  it  should  come  to  a  private  cofwat, 
%oc  singling  out  of  an  adversary »  a  sword  may  breake,  and  many 
<^  meit  have  made  their  peace  with  a  furious  close,,  nay  kept  him 
V.aloofe  by  threatening  to  throwe it  at  him.  Fourthly,  for  execu* 
",tion,  if  there  sb^'jM  be  necessity  in  the  dispatch  of  the  van- 
*|^  quished.  Fifthly,  for  tying-  a  horse  to  the  ground  in  an  open 
"  fidd,  where  there  is  neither  bush  nor  hedge,  and  Nature  com- 
"^  pels  a  man  to  discharge  the  burthen  of  his  belly :  n^y,  you  shall 
M^reade  that  the  Jews  had  a  paddle  sta6F,  and  why  may  not  a  soul- 
?  dier's  dagger  serve  to  dig  a  hole,  and  cover  it  with  a  turfie. 
*'  Sixthly,  and  last  of  all,  for  the  pumshment  of  ofiendersi  fpr  a 
^,  captain  or  an  inferior  officer,  that  only  drawes  a  dagger,  though 
'^  ^  he  strike  not  at  all,  may  appease  a  sediti(»i,  and  sometimes  rather 
!^, breake  a  head  than  wound  a  man.  As  for  the  objections  of  the 
"  dangers  of  stabbing  one  another,  or  that  a  man  cannot  tell  what 
**  he  will  do  in  his  fury,  it  is  not  to  be  talk'd  of  in  martiatl  disdpHne, 
^  which  is  sometimes  severe,  and  the  disobedient  Souldier  must  be 
*h  taught  his  duty  with  stripes." 

The  bow  iis  a  weapon  of  the  most  remote  antiquity }  we  read  of 
bows  in,. holy  writ,  as  b^ng  in  use  in  the  yery  early  ages  of  the 
MTorld.  The  Romans  had  few  if  any  archers  among  their  national 
ti'oops,  for  though  some  of  their  emperors  intioduced  the  use  of  the 
bow  among  them,  it  was  never  generally  adopted;  most  of  their 
archers  werej^bm,  among  the  auxiliaries,  particularly  Asiatics, 
among,  whom  it  was  much  esteemed,  and  still  continues  a  principal 
weapon.  .  ,'   '^^-'":    '.:    ^^':  v'^ '.:'"■", '\"/''-  '^/'-'^/^^F-vV 

.  Bows  weie  of  different  forms,  sometimes  ol^woairic!^  cbntieetol 
lii  the  middle.by  a  straight  piece^  and  s6metihi6s  forming  one 
uniform  cutVe  like  the  English  bowi  of  the  prest^nt  time.  They 
wei*e  chiefly  made  of  wood,  of  which  yew  was  deemed  the  best: 
asl^,  eiai,.an4^?hii9s4,iycre 
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oiTi^m^fVl^hym^^Cifyixt,  whoi)ieduitia5i4,  nuKte  kiO'UiQtof 
the  bow  (a)}  but  aboui  tht  inmb  o£*Cbadflmagii0,  wha^libiiriibed 
iAhjM^r)A|i|%tnnHlg  9f  the  eighth  century*  bows  weHelmdoubt^iy 
VM^  ^j«^,afl^,9f;tifile  pf  the  capitultimt  of  that  Kmgi  »  count, 
yi'fM^?^^  .49  fiondust  soldiers  to  thearmy,  b  directed  to>  see  they 
)^^y$^^t\mt  propeir  aims,  thalis^ji  ianoc^  a  b^ckIer,  a  bow,  two 
8j^hg8,'iandtweiye arrows.  .  it .  ya.H  v  ;;  . 
•  .^^ccording  to  some  of  our  antient  chronicles,  the  bow  wa^ 
introduced  inta  England  by  the  Normans,  who  therewith  chiefly 
gaiji^ed  the^sutle  of  Hastings)  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  bow 
was  totally  unknown  to  the  Saxons:  indeed,  we  have  many  evi- 
doiices  tp  the  contrary,  but  only  that  they  did  not  generally 
use  it  Jin  war.  After  its  introduction  into  this  kingdom,  it  became 
the  ^vourite<  weapon  of  the  people,  and  by  constant  practice  the 
English  were  allo^ved  to  be  the  best  archers  in  Europe, ,  and  from 
tinie  to  timp  divert  acts  of  parliament  have  been  made  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  archery}  to  procuK  a  supply  of  bow-staves  ixovA 
foreign  countries,  to  oblige  the  arrow  head  makers  to  a  carefut 
finiihing  and  tempering  the  arrow  heads,  and  to  furnish  die  4i|r' 
lant  counties  with  bowyer^  fletchers,  and  arrow  head  raaken;  -^r^ 
To  enforce  the  first,  every  man  under  the  age  of  sixty,  not 
llibouring  under  some  bodily  or  other  lawful  impediment  (eccle- 
siastics and  judges  excepted),  was  directed  to  exercise  the  art  of 
shooting  in  the  long  bow,  and  fathers,  governors,  and  >  masters  to ' 
bring  up  their  children  under  their  care,  in  the  use  thereof;  every 
man  having  a  boy  or  boys  in  his  houses  was  to  pixwide  for  each  of 
them  above  the  age  of  seven,  and  under  that  of  seventeen  years, 
a  bow  and  two  shafts;  if  servants,  the  cost.c^  tjb,^:  lx)w  |uid  arrows 

(a)  I'su  dit,  lur  k  tetnoinge  de  Procope  Sc  d'Agathiot  confi(nn<l  par  celui  de  Corneille- 
Tache,  que  I'unge  det  cuiraues  Ic  det  (;atquM  mh  ]e  commencement  de  k  premiere  Race, 
&oit  fdrt  rare  parmi  les  Franfois ;  &  que  celui  de  I'arc  ti  ixt  ilechet  n'£t9it  point  non  pks 
d'abord  dans  kurs  Armies.  Or  ces  usages  w  trounfnt  non-iieulement  iiitroduits,  mais  encore 
coihmindez  sous  k  seconde  r«ce. 

"  Tout  cek  jpar6it  distmcteme^it  dans  un  article  dea  Capitutaires  de  Charkm^gne,  rn  cet 
tcrmes.  *'  Que  k  comte  ait  soin  que  ks  armes  ne  manquent  point  aux  soldats  qu'il  doit  con* 
doire  a  I'arm^,  c'cst  a  dire,  qu'ils  aVent  une  knee,  wn  Doucliier,'un  arc  &  deux  cordes  &  dbute 
licbes  ....  qu'ils  ayent  des  cuiraues,  ou  des  casques."    P.  Daniel. 

;   "ii-^'i.   ■  ^     •  '  ^'     might 
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nightibeaiaiiicted  out  ofthdfiwagM}  tfter  thtfi^ttgtfi dieySi^  to 
provideilbDwrand four,  a- .  ^tffov  thoM8flVti'(|y)l'  >''(<  (^)  v/<hJ  Jii < 
vhTD'givethem  an  accurate  eye  and  ftCrtngth  bf  ;«fttli 'H^e^dttf' 
tWBnty-ibuc  years  of  age  might  skiMt  aC  any  itandfa^  iMi#,  titttfit 
i|:.ttasfora.ix>vfiv  andtheti  he  waita  change*  htoi^ 
shot  (e)  I  and  no  person  above  that  age  migfit  shout'  at  iti^  ^mUtk 
whose  distance  was  less  than  eleven  score  ^rds  (d)i  Thd' i^ 
habitants  of  all  cities  and  towns  were  ordered  to  make  Imtts,  and 
toi  Juiepii  them  in  repair,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  lhilfing«^  pd" 
month,  and  to  exercise  themselves  in  shooting  at  them  on  holideiys: 

To  isesure  a  propef  supply  of  bow-stave^k  meithants  trddihg 
from  places  whence  bow- staves  were  commonly  bry)ught,  ^were 
obliged  to  import  four  bow- staves  for  every  ton' of  merchandise, 
and  that  in  the  same  ship  in  which  the  goods  were.loaded  {t^.  They 
were  also  to  bring  in  ten  bow-staves  of  good  and  able  staff  fbr  every 
ton  of  Malms^,  or  of  Tyre  (f )  wine.  To  encourage  xht  Volmitiiiy 
importation,  bow-staves  of  six  feet  and  a  half  long,  or  more,  ivt^ 
excused  the  payment  of  custom  (g),  the  chief  magistrates  w<6re  id 
appoint  proper  and  skilful  persons  at^  the  different  poft^  td 
examine  the  bow-staves  impoited,  and  to  see  they  Were  goiod  anld 
sufficient.  ■•    *   >''>.   <"''■■-■  ''>   '-'k    • 

To  prevent  a  too  great  consumption  of  yew,  'bdwyHrs^Wey 
directed  to  make  four  bows  of  witch-rhasel^  ash,  drielm,  to  otit  of 

yewt^aswlaiopecsoaunde);  seventeen  years  of  age^  -uiiless  possessed 

Yiov>.  jicyi^'i?  -.0  -Jib  (\'.  ,-mm 'i-y'('>  -Miw  firmiid)  hmU  q,-  v'trai, 
%  (h)  Penons  offcn^ng  a^nit  theie  hm  vw  litblet»tlie  fiallowkllr  poMltie^ | ;  any  fnu^ 
rent  or  ntHter  li«vv^g  i^you^^o|r  yoijtt}^  under  wveittefii  jnnot^,  ^v4)0  fuQinred  1^  <w 
them  to  be  without  »  bow  and  two  arrpws  for  one  month  together,  for  eyerjr  such  neglect 
to  forfeit  6/.  8^.  TMd  eVielry  tmde  t^ai^  receiving  wages,  iib6ye  ttl^'  age  of  teventeen,  anj 
under  that  of  lixty,  neglecting  to  fumiih  hunself  at  above  directed,  for  every  default  to  for. 
f«t6/.8«/.  33  Henry  VIII. 

(c)  Under  penalty  of  4//.  for  each  shot.  (dj  6t.  H.  fpr  e^ch  shot  33  Hen.  VXlif 

V  (e)  I  a  Edward  IV.  under  penalty  of  6x.  %d.  to  the  i^ing  for  ea^li  bow-sttive  deficient. 
..(f)  I  Richard  in.  under  penalty  of  13/.  4^.  ,,  , 

(g)  This  seems  to  point  out  the  length  of  our  antient  bowstplw^rfibe^^lttlefut  six  feet,  )^ 
a  gentleman  of  the  ^r^hers'  Club,  y/Ym,  has  made  tlie  properties  pf  thq  looff  bow^U*  *t>^7f 
says,  that  the  best  length  for  a  bpw  is  five  feet  eig'ht  inches  jTrom  no^k  to  noc|(|.  and  that  of 
»  WtroFivfro  feet  t^p  Inchefc  ,  \^e  |^w      re»d  of  •rrows.a  cldt)»^|i  longi^  ,,l„u'i  i  .  . 
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oCnovcaMies  wwtk  forty  msrks,  or  the  son  of  parents  htvii^^tn 
estate  often  pounds  per  anmun  might  shoot  in  an  yew  bow,  under 
«  peoiiHy  of  6f .  8</. 

,,^,|nr  order  thfit  distant  countries  should  he  fiimiahcd  with  boiv^ 
yers.  ^eher^  string  and  arrow-head  maken,  any  of  those 
worlim«n»  not  btong  freemen  of  London,  might  be  sent  by  the 
ap|jK>)aC«ient  of  the  Kill's  council,  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  privy 
seal,  or  one  of  them»  to  inhabit  any  city,  borough,  or  town  within 
the  reatai  that  was  destitute  of  such  artificers.  Bowycrs,  6cc,  being 
dulywaumcdi  and  neglecting  to  repair  to  the  places  directed,  were 
kf^  to  a  penalty  of  401.  a  day  for  every  day's  neglect  and  contrary 
abode. 

H  In  the  ragn  of  Edward  III.  the  price  of  a  painted  bow  was 
If.  6/  that  of  a  white  bow  ij.}  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  if  acerata,  or 
sharpened,  ».  id^  non  acerata,  or  bhmt,  u. 

The  prices  of  bows  were  occasionally  regulated  by  acts  of  par- 
Uament }  from  whence  we  learn,  that  the  price  of  bow  staves  had 
encreased  from  2/.  to  12L  the  hundred,  between  the  reigns  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  though  this  is  said  to 
liave  been  partly  eiBocted  by  the  confederacy  of  the  Lombards. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  of  Edward  IV.  no  bowyer  might  sdl  a  yew 
bow  to  any  of  the  King's  sutgects  for  more  than  3/.  4^ }  and  in  the 
thirty-e^hth  of  Henry  Vlll.the  price  of  a  yew  bow  for  any  person 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  was  not  to  exceed  i/. } 
the  bowyer  was  besides  to  have  by  him  inferior  bows  of  all  prices 
from  6^  to  ij:.  }  the  price  of  a  yew  bow  of  the  tax  called  elk,  to 
any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  was  limited  to  3;.  4^  In  the  eighth 
of  Elizabeth,  bows  of  foreign  yew  were  directed'  to  be  sold  for 
(^,  %d,y  the  second  sort  at  31.  4</.,  and  the  coarse  sort,  called  livery 
bows,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  as.  each,  and  the  same  for  bows  of 
English  yew.  A  clause  of  a  former  act  directing  the  bowyers  of 
London  and  Westminster  to  make  four  bows  of  different  vrood  for 
qhe  of  yew  wis  repealed,  on  their  representation  that  the  citizens 
of  London  would  use  none  but  yew  bows,  and  in  its  place  they 
were  ordered  always  to  have  by  .them  at  least  fifty  bows  of  elm, 
W'  witch- 
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witch-losd,  or  ash  (h).  Bow-strihgs  were  made  of  hemp^'flaic, 
and-JlMc.  '' 

Arrows  were  antiently  made  of  reeds,  afterwards  of  cotiWl  W<kM, 
and  occasionally  of  every  species  of  wood  {  but  a^cbrdlnj^  t6  Rbjger 
Ascham,  ash  was  the  best }  arror/s  were  reckoned  by  ^6aves  j  a 
sheaf  consisted  of  twenty-four  arrows.  Arrows  were  afmtA 
antientfjr  with  flint  or  metal  heads,  latterly  with  heads  of  irbii  (i)} 
of  these  there  were  various  forms  and  denominations  (k). 

By  an  act  of  parliament  made  the  seventh  of  Henry  IV".  It  Was 
enacted,  that  for  the  future  all  the  heads  for  arrows  and  quarretts 
should  be  well  boiled  or  brased,  and  hardened  at  the  points  with 
steel,  and  that  every  arrow  head  or  quarrel!  should  have  the  mark 
of  the  maker }  workmen  disobeying  this  order  were  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned  ix  the  King's  will,  and  the  arrow  heads  or  quarrdls  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

' '  Ar'-ows  were  carried  in  a  quiver,  called  also  an  arrow-case,  which 
served  for  the  magazine }  arrows  for  immediate  u^e  wer6  worn  in 
the  girdle.  rmJlth,^n^v,n^ 

"^^The  range  of  a  bow,  according  to  Weadc,  vfki  ftoni  ^ix  to 
eighteen  and  twenty  score  yards ;  and  he  likewise  says,  an  archiir 
may  shoot  six  arrows  in  the  time  of  charging  and  discharging  one 
musket.  '    '■  y  ■-;■"--■•--•  '  ■      ■  •-  7^'- 

In  atiti^^fliii^^^  (Ijf^phiMs  of  quick-lime,  or  other  combustible 
matter  for  burrting  houses  or  ships,  was  fixed  on  the  heads  of 
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(h)  The  bow  wu  edmiitMyitept  in  a  ease  to  keep  it  dry,  and  prerent  it  'firom  warping. 
Shalnpetrck  in  ha  dial«|pte  .bet«tn>tii9  Piiticeiof  W^et  aad  .Fi!aHfi^  suike*  the'  latter  cali 
thePrinceab(WC«fe,j49fWpntoIu.»ae«uiermJ^^  lc>    ^mvi    jUfid^llH    5^^ 

(i)  A  curious  particular  respecting  arrow  heads  occurs  in  Swinden's  History  of  Great 
Varmouthf  wKerethe  sheriff  of  NrrfuUc,  4a  Edward  IIL  beinj;  ordered  to  pswride  a  certain 
numberof.ga»bi<if  hrfoKl  headUd' withMeelfinrlbe  Kingfa  «se,  fer-tfae^Mading  ef  ^thnniB 
directed  to««h|e  «ll  the<.^ks  of  tnciioks  (onnea  ala«  aicarum.)  ntoeastHT'  for  Afaat  pu^oaa.  | 

(k)  Roger  AsohaM  makes  a  distiacuonbetwecttt«ri«w4ieadt4brHwaa'aiidtkoaQ  for  pri^lung^ 
that  is,  shooting  at  a  mark :  of  the  latter  he  mentions  the  rigged,  creased,  or  shouldered 
lieades,  or  ^var  ipoone  heads,  for  a  certihtlikettesse  <hat  fncli^eaifes'htrre  wiitt^  knob  Ibnd 
of •olM'sSver'speMis.  "    '■"■''    ■  ■  i-* '"''"V  i!-.-t>i »....- J    »<>_ 

(I)  Uledbytbe  RMilMjtiDtf  callidttf«ne«,  MdiattRfniiffioIi.  -'"^rfi  hJl^hu-       ?  -> 
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arrows,  and  shot  from  long  bowei  (m)  i  thU  hai  beat  tko  prac- 
tised since  the  use  of  gunpowder.  Ncadi  says  he  hai  kiMwn,  by 
experience,  that  an  archer  may  shoot  an  ounce  of  fira*work  upon 
an  arrow  twelve  score  yards.  Anwirs  with  wild-fire,  and  wrows 
for  fire-works,  are  mentioned  among  the  stores  at  Newhaven  and 
Barwick,  in  the  first  of  Edward  VI.  (n) 

The  force  with  which  an  arrow  strikes  an  object  at  a  moderate 
distance,  may  be  conceived  from  the  account  given  by  King  Ed 
ward.  VI.  in  his  journal,  wherein  he  says,  that  an  hundred  archers 
of  his  guard  shot  before  him  two  arrows  each,  and  afterwards  all 
together,  and  that  they  shot  at  an  inch-board,  which  S(»ne  j^rced 
quite  through,  and  struck  into  the  other  board,  divers  pierced  it 
quite  through  with  the  heads  of  their  arrows,  the  boards  being  well- 
seasoned  timber  i  their  distance  from  the  mark  is  not  jnentioned.  is 

To  prevent  the  bow-string  from  hanging  on  the  left  arm,  it  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  smooth  leather,  fastened  on  the  outside  of 
the  arm  i  this  is  called  a  bracer.  And  to  guard  the  fingers  from 
bong  cut  by  the  bow-string,  archers  wear  shooting  gloves  (o), 

.Chaucer,  i|i  his  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  thus  describes 
an  a^fher  of  his  day ;  .1 

^ , , ,  'Y  "  And  he  was  dadde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene, 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene. 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily ) 
"  Wei  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yewmanly. 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fietheres  lowe. 
And  i^^.his  ^d,  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe, 

^^.^  **  A  notrhed  hadde  he,  with  broune  visage, 

•JxlJ  hoVp/ wood  craflc  coude  he  wel  all  the  usage}  7? 

(in)  Mathew  Ihurii  mentkmt  arrow*  headed  with  combuitlble  matter,  and  ilwt  from  bowt 
into  town*  or  cartka,  aaAaliD  tirawa  htawlcd  with  phi..l«  Ml  of  qdck-UAW,  p.  1090.  Mittmut 
igitur  auper  eoa  apicula  ignita.  And  p.  1091.  £t  phkJaa  plraaa  cake,  arcubua  per  parva 
butilia.adowduia  ti^ttarunaQperhoateijaculaBdaa.  ,        t  |^) 

(nji  J[ii,  B|^  Srander't  MS. 

(o)  A^^racer  afrvctk  for  two  cauiea,  one  to  tavc  hu  arm«  from  the  Hrjft  of  the  itringe,  ( 
and  hit  doublet  {nnn  wearing,  and  the  other  ia,  that  the  itringe  gliding  fharpiyc  and  quicitly*  ^ 
off  the  bracer,  may  malie  th<-  tharper  abot.  A  ihooting  gIo?e iaahktf^r  to ai^ve a  man'a  * 
finger  from  hurting,  that  he  nuj  be  abk  to  bear  the  sharp  ftringa  to  the  utterowat  «f  hia ,- ' 
•tfWg^li.     Rtgtr  Atcbam. 
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'  "  Upon  hii  troM  he  hid  a  gti  bractf,  -     ^'^  ^"^ 

«  And  bf  hU  lide  a  twerd  and  a  bokdcr,       '  '^<^  ^'i><;  ^'<^^ 

'^"VJ  «•  And  on  the  other  tide  a  gaie  daggere  ^^"^* '  N*^ 

r,mmm  Hame'ticd  wel,  and  iharp  at  points  of  ipcrd:   ^'  'v"'"'  "« 

iw»  /!»«  A  criitofre  on  hU  breit  of  lilver  shene,  /i  low-jui  kI 

««  An  horn  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grenci^'  '"  •^-^•^"'^ 

**  A  forester  was  he  sothely  as  I  gesse."  '  ^    ( 

The  following  description  of  an  archer,  his  bow  and  accoutre- 1 
ments,  is  given  in  a  MS.  in  my  possession,  written  in  the  time  of  * 
Queen  Elizabeth  (p).  > '  f 
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ARCHERS,  OR    LONO   BOWS.  v  i* 

Captens  and  officers  should  be  skilfull  of  that  most  noble 
weapon,  and  to  see  that  their  soldiers,  according  to  their  draught . 
and  strength,  have  good  bowes,  well  nocked,  wdi  strynged,  ^ 
everie  stringe  whippe  in  their  nocke,  and  in  the  myddes  ruobed  ' 
with  wax,  braser,  and  shuting  glove,  some  spare  stringes  trymed  ' 
as  aforesaid,  every  man  one  shefo  of  arrowes,  with  a  case  of 
leather  defensible  a^aiu^t  the  rayne,  and  in  the  same  fower  and^*^ 
<*  twentie  arrowes,  thereof  eight  of  them  should  be  lighter  than    > 
**  the  residue,  ta  gall  or  astoyne  the  enemye  with  the  hailshot  of 
light  arrows,  before  they  shall  come  within  tlie  danger  of  their 
harquebus^  shot.    Let  every  man  have  a  brigandine,  or  a  little 
cote  of  plate,  a  skull  or  hufkyn,  a  mawle  of  leade,  of  five  foot  in 
lengthc,  and  a  pike,  and  the  same  hanging  by  his  girdle  with  a 
hook  and  a  dagger :  being  thus  furnished,  teach  them  by  mus- 
ters to  march,  shoote,  and  retire,  keepinge  their  feces  uppon  the 
enemys.     Sumtyme  put  them  into  great  nowmbcrs,  as  to  battell 
apperteyneth,  and  thus  use  them  often  times  practised,  till  they  ! 

,4 


(p)  Entitled,  •  Trettiie  of  Martial  discipline,  collected  and  gathered  togetlier  out  ol 
opynions  of  dyierie  and  sundry  of  the  bette  and  moste  appr  ived  loulcKen,  with  certaine  other 
additions  thereunto  by  Ri^he  Smhhe,  seperatdy  dedicated  to  the  Right 'HouoUnbie  dw 
Lord  Burrow*,  gotcnmr  of  thu  towne  of  Brille,  i  n  the  lowe  countries,  and  to  the  RJ|^t 
Honourable  Sir  Chriatapher  Hatton,  Knt.  vice.chai&berkiae  to  Her  Sf£iti((U«»  iiid  o(  Iwr 
'''ghwf  -fHHt  hffntrablf  pnTT CffHttfl.       ^'^'  "^^  ^^  ^^f^'WC^^  ■?>*'•'  "'*^*  '^uinurl  M'H  ''v^ 
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**  be  p^rfecte;  Sot  those  men  in  battel,  ne  skiiinish  can  not  be 
*<  sptred.    None  other  weapon  may  compare  with  the  same  noble 

flff  weapon.'??i3«i?  ;3i.frubh-.8i>ij&tA  -      ■  ''-mti-^af-mimtf  ..Hfk.^-; 

The  long  bow  maintamed  its  place  in  our  armies  long  after  the 
invention  of  fire-arms.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  experienced 
soldiers  who  were  advocates  for  its  continuance,  and  who  in  many 
,  cases  even  preferred  it  to  the  harquebuss  or  musket.  King 
.  Charles  I.  twice  granted  special  commissions  under  the  great  seal 
for  enforcing  the  use  of  the  long  bow,  the  first  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  rdgn  (q) }  but  tins  was  revoked  by  proclamation  four  years 
afterwards,  on  account  of  divers  extortions  and  abuses  committed 
under  sanction  thereof.  The  second,  anno  1633,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign,  to  William  Neude  and  his  son,  dso  named  William, 
wherein  the  former  is  styled  an  antient  archer,  who  had  presented 
to  the  King  a  warlike  invention  for  uniting  the  use  of  the  pike  and 
bow  (r),  seen  and  approved  by  him  and  his  council  of  war  j  where- 
fore His  Majesty  had  granted  them  a  commission  to  teach  and  exer- 
cise his  loving  subjects  in  the  said  invention,  which  he  particularly 
recommended  the  chief  officers  of  his  trained  bands  to  learn  and 
practise;  and  the  justices,  and  other  chief  magistrates  throughout 
England,  are  therein  enjoined  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
assist  Neade,  his  son,  and  all  persons  authorised  by  them  in  the 
furtherance,  propagation,  and  practice  of  this  useful  invention. 
Both  the  commissions  and  proclamation  are  printed  at  large  in 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  the  Earl  of  Essex  issued  a 
precept,  dated  in  November  1643,  for  stirring  up  all  well  affected 
people  by  benevolence,  towards  the  raising  of  a  company  of  archers 
for  the  service  of  the  King  and  parliament. 

To  protect  our  archers  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
they  carried  long  stakes  pointed  at  both  ends;  these  they  planted  in 


(q>  To  TiawthT  Twlor,  John  Hubert,  Hvm  Hubei^  GcBtlem^  and  Jeffeiy  le 

Neve,  Esq.       '■.....„  ^;^.,-v_     ;  -,.     „„..    :ri     "-.-!.,-,■ 

(r)  Printed  under  Uie  title  of  the  Double  Armed  Man.    Tiit  cimciti^  motioni  are  illus> 
trated  by  wooden  cut*,  very  well  drawn.  ,    '     ^ 

.  .,     ^  the 
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the  earth,  stoping  before  them.  Inthe^ratofBdwanft  Vl.ihree 
hundred  and  fift^  of  these  were  in  the  stores  of  thb  town  of  Ber- 
wick, under  the  article  of  archers  stakes;  there  were  also  at  the 
same  time  dght  bundles  of  arehers  stakes  in  Pontefcact  Castle  l(s}. 

f'  %he  sling  (t)  is  also  a  weapon  of  great  antiquity,  formerly  in  high 
estimation  among  the  antients.  But  as  it  does  not  appear  from 
history  to  have  been  much  used  by  the  English,  at  least  within  the 
peiiod  to  which  this  work  is  confined  (u),  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  slings  were  constructed  for  throwing  stones,  leaden 
bullets,  and  clay  balls,  baked  or  hardened  in  the  sun.  That  they 
were  made  of  different  materials,  chiefly  flax,  hair,  or  leather, 
woven  into  bands,  or  cut  into  thongs,  broadest  in  the  centre,  for 
the  reception  of  the  stone  or  ball,  and  tapering  oft*  gradually  to- 
wards both  ends :  with  one  of  these  slings  a  good  sli'nger  would 
(it  is  said)  throw  a  stone  six  hundred  yards.    An  antient  Islandic 

(•)  Mr.  Brandcr's  MS.  '  "  ■  •^i^f  A'f.?aiKBE»^Ofe%ii^,;  3ft*'>;.bSfert.^fflFftwr»*Mt-.-'-<-  • 
{t)  The  Roraani  had  compaaiet  vf  iliager«  iii  thor  amuM \  the  inhahit^s  of  th*  Bakcrie 
lalandt,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca,  were  peculiarly  famous  for  their  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  this  weapon.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  they  always  carried  three  slings ;  one  they 
bound  round  their  heads,  another  they  girded  round  their  waists,  and  the  tUrd  they  held  in 
their  hands.  In  fight  they  threw  large  stones  with  such  Tiolenoe,  that  ^hey  seemed  to  be  pro- 
jected from  some  machine,  insomuch  that  no  armour  could  resist  their  stroke.  In  besieging  a 
town,  they  wounded  and  drove  the  garrison  from  the  walls,  throwing  with  such  exactness  as 
rarely  to  miss  their  mark ;  this  dexterity  they  acquired  by  constant  exercise,  being  trained  to  'm(, 
from  their  iiAncy,  their  aaothcrs  placing  their  daily  food  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  and  giving  them 
no  more  than  they  beat  down  with  stones  from  their  slings.  This  art  i|  still,  in  some  measure, 
preserved  by  the  Minorquin  Shepherds.  Some  writers  have,  though  falsely,  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  sling  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands. 

(u)  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  85.  p.  304.- gives  an  instance  in  which  slings  were  employed 
for  the  English  by  the  people  of  Brittany,  in  a  battle  fought  is  that  province  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  de  Valois,  between  the  troops  of  Walter  de  Mauni,  an  English  knight,  and  Louis 
d'Espagne,  who  commanded  six  tliousand  men  in  behalf  of  Charles  de  Blois,  then  oompetitcir 
with  the  Earl  of  Montfort  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany.  Froissart  says,  tliat  what  made  Louia 
lose  that  battle  was,  that  during  the  engagement  the  people  of  the  country  came  unexpectedly 
and  assaulted  his  army  with  bullets  and  slings.  According  to  the  same  author  they  were  also 
used  in  naval  combats.  Slings  were  used  in  157a  at  the  siege  of  Sancenre,  by  the  Huguenots, 
in  order  to  save  their  powder ;  D'Aubign^,  who  reports  this  fact,  says  they  were  thence 
called  Sancsiic  harqucbuises. 

''•^  ..  N  N  2  treatise. 
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ttfeatiiei  (CntiilMl^  r  Speeulum  Hegale, '  supposed  tb»  havr  T»een  wtiittii 
about  thje  twdifth>  century^  mentions  slings  fixed  toe  stiff;  ''^tbi  ^o 
ISRtUiidcrfthe i^eneral  appellation  of  speatr,  lance,  and  piktf|>  thay  be 
isHelnded  ai|;rei^  variety  of  weapons  of  the  Idnd,  antiently  iecfriipr^ 
hendedobyithis  Frcndh  under  the  term  of  bois  (wood)}  shears  br 
lanoes,  pdrtiailarly  those  used  by  the  cavalry,  are  by  inany  of  ourolii 
writers  called  staves.  i; 

The  spear,  or  lance,  is  among  the  oldest  weapons  recoMed  In 
history,  and  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  sword  or  bow,  and  even  seehis 
a  much  more  obvious  weapon  than  the  latter,  probably  origlnai-ing 
in  ft  pole  or  stake,  sharpened  at  one  or  both  ends,  afterwards  arrhed 
with  a  head  of  flint,  and  in  process  oi  time,  on  the  discovery  and 
use  of  metals,  with  copper,  brass,  or  iron.  Flint  heads  for  both 
spears  and  arrows  are  frequently  found  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irdand,  as  are  also  spear,  javelin,  and  arrow  heads  of  a  metal  nearly 
resembling  brass  (x).  ,  Hi5  ^iiii/H>i^ 

i  The  spear,  lance,  javelin,  darts  of  different  kinds,  and  even  the 
more  modem  pikes,  all  come  under  one  common  description,  that 
is,  a  long  staff,  rod,  or  pole,  armed  with  a  pointed  head  of  stone 
or  metal  at  one  or  both  ends,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  piercing 
or  wounding  with  their  points  only,  either  by  being  pushed  or 
thrown  with  the  hand.  But  as  the  consideration  of  every  species 
would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  the  plan  laid  down  for  this  work, 
I  shall  confine  my  enquiries  to  those  spears,  lances,  and  pikes  used 
by  our  ancestors.     .^f,.^^^ijt\^^j\'..Mi>;!k-r^i^cti»^t)^^rit^  %ti'&i^'i«fi-'^~'ir>i  M^fft,,-, 

Long  spears  and  lances  were  used  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans, 
both  horse  and  foot,  but  particularly  by  the  cavalry  of  the  latter, 
who  in  charging  rented  the  butt  end  of  the  lance  against  the  ar9on 


{*)  GutUTiM  Brander,  £tq.  hat  apeckneM  in  his  collectioa  of  both  flint  and  bnut  heads 
for  spears  and  arrows  ;  and  many  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  cabinets  and  col- 
lections of  curiositict,  both  public  and  private.  In  the  year  178  a  a  servant  of  Mr.  Fuller's, 
digging  for  turf  on  Sullington  Common,  near  Storrington,  in  Sussex,  fonnd  very  near  the 
surface  a  great  number  of  spear  and  dart,  or  arrovr  heads,  pieces  of  sword-blades,  and  some 
celts,  all  of  metal  like  brass  )  they  are  now  in  the  poSsessicki  of  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  The 
spear  and  arrow  heads  greatly  resemble  some  of  the  same<metal  found  in  Ireland,  engravings 
and  description  jf  which  may  be  seen  in  the  thirteenth  number  of  Colonel  Valiancy's  Col- 
lectanea, where  thereja  ako>  delioeation  of  a  spear  head  of  flint.      t^^Ai  w'>  <)^ji>< nifi  -nottxt  " 
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AT  'bow  of  die'tr  saddle )  the  maiUaFitioac  not  ^admhtinig'  the'J&Mtdie 
of  lance  rests,  as  was  afterwaixls  practised  on  the  cuirass  (y)i  ^i  •  < 
/  It  does  not  appear  from  history  that  there  was  evecianytpafticUlar 
standard  or  regulation,  respecting  the  length  or  thtc^netoiofitAic 
antient  lances,  or  the  sise  or  form  of  their  heads,  but  itvatbebsbanl 
that  every  mititary  man  had  his  lance,  as  well  tH  his  other  trmt^ 
constructed  of  the  dimensions  that  best  accorded  with  his  strength 
and  stature.  It  is  however  certain,  tliat  the  heads  of  lances  and 
spears  were  always  made  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  and  their  stave* 
of  the  soundest  ash,  of  which  wood  they  were  so  generally  made, 
that  the  writers  of  Latin  verse,  frequently  used  the  Latin  word  for 
the  ash  (Fraxinus),  to  express  a  lance  or  spear. 

Although  lances  and  spears  were  chiefly  the  weapons  of  hors6« 
men,  they  were  also  used  by  the  infantry,  and  dismounted  knights, 
<r,  >  ip  of  the  cavalry }  for  this  purpose  they  fixed  the  butts  in  the 
^.^ad,  their  points  sloping  towards  the  breasts  of  the  enemy's 
horses.  Two  instances  of  this  occur  in  history }  one  is  mentioned 
by  Joinville,  in  the  life  of  St.  Louis,  the  other  by  William  Patin,f 
in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Musselborough,  in  Scotland,  the  first 
of  Edward  VI.}  see  both  accounts  in  the  note  below  (z).  In 
tournaments,  the  knights  sometimes  fought  on  foot  with  their 
lances ;  in  that  case.  Father  Daniel  says,  it  was  customary  to  shorten 
them,  by  cutting  off  part  of  the  staflfl  -j    j ; ;  r;  ^  u  . ; 


,  Mil 


(y)  A  lance  reit  was  a  kind  of  moveable  iron  bracliet*  fixed  to  the  right  tide  of  the 
cuirasSi  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  lance  ;  see  a  representation  of  one  ia  the  MisceL 
laneotti  Plate. 

(z)  Aincois  nous  fi&  ftrivcr  devant  un  grosse  battaille  de  Turs»  la  ou  il  avojt  bien,  six  milk 
homes  a  Cheval.  Silost  comme  il  nous  virent  a  terre,  il  vindr«nt  ferant  des  Esperons  vert 
nous.  Quant  nous  lea  veismes  vcnir,  nous  fichames  les  pointet  de  not  escut  ou  Sablon,  Se 
le  fust  de  nos  lances  ou  sablon  &  les  pointes  vert  eulz.  Maintenant  que  il  virent  ainti 
comme  pour  aler  parmi  lea  ventres,  il  tournerent  ot  devant  darieret  &  t6nfou6«nt.  Jebi- 
v'llle,  p.  34. 

«  Standing  at  defence,  they  (i.  e.  the  Scots)  thrust  shoulders  Ukevrite  to  nie  together^' 
*'  ye  fore  ranket  wd  nic  to  kneUng  stoop  lowe  before,  for  their  fbllowert  behynd  holdjm^' 
"  their  pykes  in  both  handet,  and  tliear  with  in  their  left,  thear  bncklcn,  the  one'  end  of 
"  the  pyke  agayntte  the  right  foot,  tother  againit  the  enemie  brett  hye,  their  follnwen 
"  crossing  their  pyke  poyntei  with  them  forwarde,  and  thus  each  with  tother  to  nye  at' 
"  place  and  space  will  sufler,  though  the  hole  was  so  thick,  that  as  easy  shall  a  bare  finger 
«  pcr^e  through  the  skyn  of  sn  Sugrie  hwgchog,  as  any  enceunte*  the  truat  of  their  < 
"  pykcs." 

Tilting 
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v'sTildng  lances  differed  from  those  used  in  war,  both  in  dieir  headt 
and  staves,  the  heads  of  tilting  lances  being  blunt,  or  occasionally 
fitted  with  a  connivance  to  prevent  penetration,  called  a  coronel  or 
<!*onel  (a),  iron  ts  resemblance  to  a  crown.  The  st}\ves  ware  thick 
at  the  butt  end,  tapering  off  gradually  to  the  point,  and  generally 
fluted;  near  the  butt  end  they  had  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the 
hand.  The  front  of  it  was  defended  by  an  iron-plate,  called  a  vam- 
plat,  that  is,  an  avant  plat,  and  behind  it  was  a  broad  iron  ring, 
called  a  burr.  These  handles  seem  not  confined  to  the  tilting  lance, 
but  were  made  also  on  those  designed  for  war.  Fauchet  says,  they 
wore  not  in  use  before  the  year  1 300  (b).  -  * 

^  Lances  were  ornamented  with  a  banderole  near  the  point,  which 
gave  them  a  handsome  appearance,  these  were  also  called  pencells  (c). 
'J,  Of  the  pike.  Father  Daniel  says,  that  although  the  name  is 
modem,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  France  before  the 
time  of  Louis  XL,  it  is  nevertheless  an  antient  weapon,  much 


(a)  TIm  follftMi^  aCK^^tioii  of  tlwtoM^idb,  6ir  coroneU,  it  g^fM  iy  OittN*  ia  lit 
dupiiqr  of  hflnldrjr.  Thew  cn»«U,  or  «oroneU  (for  I  find  them  called  by  both  theae  names) 
are  the  iron  headt  of  tilt>tpeart,  or  tilt-ttaffs,  which  uiualljr  have  six  or  eight  mournt  (£or  to 
are  those  little  piked  thingt  callsd,  which  are  on  the  top  or  head  of  this  cronel,  or  coronet), 
tliree  of  which  appear  in  each  of  these  %  the  other  three  which  are  not  here  teen,  cannot 
be  demonitrated  by  the  art  of  citing  or  painting  )  tome  have  termed;  or  rather  m:t-termed 
thete  cronels,  burrs,  for  the  confutation  of  which  error  I  have  caused  the  true  figure  of  a 
tilt-ttaff,  or  tilt-spear,  to  be  here  represented  unto  your  view  without  the  vamplet.— Por  tliis 
another  delineation  of  a  tilt-staff  with  the  vamplet,  see  tlie  plate  48.  The  Aunily  of  Wise- 
man, bear  sable,  a  chevron  ermine,  between  three  cronels  of  a  tilt^pear,  argent ;  this  was 
meant  as  a  pun  on  that  name,  signifying  that  a  wise  man  never  meddled  with  any  other  arms 
but  such  as  were  blunted,  or  prevented  from  doing  mischief. 

(b)  A  weapon,  termed  a  launceguay,  is  mentioned  in  several  statutes,  made  during  the  reign 
of  King  Richard  II.  Many  of  the  commentators  on  our  antient  laws  declare  their  inability 
to  explain  what  kind  of  weapon  it  was.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  a  too  far-fetclicd  interpretation 
to  suppose  the  term  launceguay,  a  corruption  of  the  French  words  lance  aigue,  a  sharp  or 
pointed  lance  ;  and  if  the  intention  of  those  acts  is  consi  Jered,  it  will,  in  some  measure,  justify 
this  tupposition,  they  being  evidently  framed  to  prevent  those  violent  affrays  that  frequently 
trote  among  the  gentry  of  that  tin)e,  commonly  attended  by  9  nunperoui  suite,  who,  if  armed 
with  mischievous  weapont,  might  have  spilt  much  blood.  A  lance  fit  for  war  was,  perhaps, 
termed  sharp  or  pointed,  in  opposition  to  a  blunt  or  tPting  lance. 

(c)  In  an  antient  MS.  markl.  8,  in  the  College  of  Arms,  describing  the  field  equipage 
necessary  for  a  baron,  banneret,  or  riche  bacheler,  is  the  following  item :  "  pencells  for 

,  jtHur  tptcrs."   •  „ 
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resembling  the  saiissa  of  the  Macedonians,  bat; ,  not.  q/tnte  ji^ikfig. 
|t  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  Switzers.  '     ,,.*'» 

f<  Markham,  in  his  Soldiers'  Accidence  (d)  sayi,  the  pikemen 
should  have  strong,  strdght,  yet  nimble  pikes  oC  ash-'woodt  well 
headed  with  steel,  and  armed  with  plates  downwards  from  the 
head,  at  least  four  feet,  and  the  full  size  or  length  of  every  pik» 
shall  be  fifteen  feet,  besides  the  head.  The  general  length  fixed  for 
the  pike,  by  most  princes  and  states,  was,  according  to  Sir  Janvss 
Turner  (e),  eighteen  feet,  but  he  observes  that  few  exceeded  fifteen. 
In  a  small  anonymous  treatise,  entitled  English  Military  Dis- 
cipline (f),  it  is  said,  *'  All  pikes  now  a  dayes  are  of  the  same  length, 
made  of  strong  ashe,  and  very  streight,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
foot  long  between  the  head  and  foot.  The  head  is  four  inches 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  at  the  Largest  place,  the  iron 
bands  at  the  head  muit  be  long  and  sttong  otherwayes  it  would 
be  an  easie  matter  for  the  horse  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  pikes 
with  their  shables.**  w 

Lord  Orrery,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War,  complains  that 
it  was  too  common  to  have  in  one  regiment  pikes  of  different 
lengths,  and  recommends  it  to  have  all  pikes  sixteen  feet  and  a  half 
long,  made  of  seasoned  ash,  armed  at  the  points  with  lozenge  heads, 
the  cheek  or  side  of  the  pikes  to  be  of  thin  iron  plates,  four  feet 
long,  to  prevent  the  head  of  the  pike  from  being  cut  off  by  the 
.  swords  of  the  cavalry. 

•^■'  In  a  military  work,  stiled  the  Art  of  Training  (g),  a  kind  of 

ornament  for  the  pike,  called  an  armin,  is  thus  described  :  "  You 

"  had  then  armins  for  your  pikes,  which  have  a  graceful  shew,  for 

<!*  many  of  them  were  of  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  served 

"■'**  for  fastness  when  the  hand  sweat ;  now  I  see  none,  and  some 

«  inconveniences  are  found  by  them.'\.i,,,„jji,^ij|^:ta«^^^m«^^ 
V  >^  The  London  price  of  a  pike  as  settled  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners  of  the  Council  of  War,   anno  1631,   the  seventh  of 

'..  ;(e)P«Ik8Aniwu,  written  in  i^  and  i»7iil^<*f>  ^^mrMf^ j^-irti'ax.  A\  f-)^ 
■  V  if j  Piibliihed  1680.  '^n  t;    -,;,.v,:v,    .■•--f^-»^>-''^-.--^ 

(g)  13°.  R<  D.  Publiihed  i6aa,  with  a  curious  portrait  of  King  Chailei  I.  oB  Kortebtck, 
wBiiit «  boy,  and  alio  engravinga  of  the  exerciK  of  the  musquet  and  pike. 

.,..  Charles 
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Chftrlet  n.,  WM  4x.  6i.  i  each  article  thus  eitimated,  head  li.  BJt^ 
staff  2s.  tdt  socket  and  colouring  4^/. 

The  giiarme,  called  also  gisaring,  and,  by  Fleta,  sisarmet,  ia- 
likewise  an  anticnt  weapon  of  the  staff  kind,  but  of  wha    fbrRi»|i 
seems  doubtful.    In  the  statute  of  Winchester,  it  is  named  anion|^# 
the  weapons  appropriated  to  the  lower  order  of  people  (h),  that  is^4' 
such  as   were   not   possessed  of  forty  shillings  iit   land.      Aiv< 
ancient  statute  of  William,  King  of  Scotland,  explains  it  to  be  «^ 
hand  bill  (i).      vi  <  ,  ,4  . 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Flodden  Field,  in  a  manner  that .. 
seems  to  shew  it  was  a  weapon  for  cutting,  grinding  being  ratheic.  . 
more  applicable  to  an  edged,  than  a  pointed  weapon.     <  \  >^^^'^{%r 

Some  make  a  mell  of  massey  lead,  ^^^i,,^  ..,     .  ^ 

■*..,      Which  iron  all  about  did  bind,  -  ^    ^ 

,.v        Some  made  strong  helmets  for  the  head. 

And  some  thar  grisly  gisar ,ngs  grind.     ^^^.^  ,^^  ^  ^,^^^^ 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Lamo,  editor  of  this  pofem,  haS  th*  fbilowfng 
notes  on  this  weapon.    "  Gisarings,  halberts,  from  the  French  guis- 

arme,  a  kind  of  offensive  long  handled  and  long  headed  weapon, 

or  as  the  Spanish  visarma,  a  staflfthat  has  within  it  two  long  pikes, 
"  which  with  a  shoot  or  thrust  forward,  come  forth." 

Every  knight       '  !  '    ■     -  •'  "»' '  '"■  "**-'^*  ^'**  V'^t^'C-ti «H 
Two  javelins,  spears,  or  than  gisarm  staves. 

'''  **  •   '      ' '  GowAN  DuolAs. 

Du  Cange  in  his  Glossary,  renders  this  word  by  securis,  and 
derives  itfix)mthe  geesumof  the  Gauls.  'i*  -•  ^  *       ^  ' 

La  Combe,  in  the  supplement  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Antient 
French,  has  the  term  gisarme,  which  he  calls  a  sort  of  lance  orpike } 
and  Bailey  defines  gisarme  to  be  a  military  weapon  with  two 
points  or  pikes.  Strutt,  I  know  not  from  what  authority,  has 
in  his    Horda    Angel-cynhan,    represented  the   gisarme  like  a 


(C 


cc 
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(h)  E  que  meiiit  «d  de  quaunmte  wuz  de  tent  tek  juri  «  fkuchons,  giwrmet  e  coutaux 
e  •ntrei  menus  annes. 

(i)  •— ~-  De  yenienttbut  ad  Guerranu  £t  qui  minus  habet  quain  quadraginta  lolidos 
terrte  habeat  gyianim  quod  dicitur  hand  biD,  wcum  ct  sagittam.    Williatn  began  his  reign, 

battle- 
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battle-ax  on  s  long  itaff,  with  •  iipUw  projecting  lirom  tlM  iNtck  of 
the  ax. 

Perhapt  it  may  have  been  the  weapon  afterwardi  called  tht  black, 
and  sometimes  the  brown  bill,  the  former  nUme  possibly  derived 
froas  its  being  occasionally  vamished  over  to  {^reserve  it  from  rain^ 
like  the  black  armour}  tlie  appellation  of  brown  miglit  arise  from 
the  rast  carelessly  wiped  off,  which  would  leave  it  of  that  colour 
Bills  were  not  only  borne  by  soldiers,  but  also  by  sheriffs'  officer*  «> 
at  executions,  watchmen,  ficc.  with  whom  it  was  no  uncommon  % 
praetiee  to  chalk  the  edges,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  ^ 
having  been  newly  ground.    A  ddineation  of  a  black  bill  is  given  #| 
in  the  plateofhalbcrts.  '.m 

Another  kind  of  pike,  called  a  morris,  that  is,  a  Moorish  pike  (k)t 
was  much  in  fashion  about  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeths 
Morris  pikes  were  used  both  by  land  and  at  sea }  what  were  their 
characteristic  peculiarities  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.  From  the 
following  directions  in  Ralph  Smith's  manuscript,  many  of  the 
motions,  used  in  the  exercise  of  them,  greatly  resembled  those 
practised  with  the  common  pike.  ^, 


MORRIS   PIKES. 

*'  Capt£unes  and  officers  leadinge  morris  pikes,  shoulde  bee  ex^  ^ 
**  perienced  in  that  stronge  and  warlike  weapon.   Teache  the  souU 
"  dlers  sometimes  to  pushe,  traile,  and  older  the  same  both  for  the 
"  bewtie  of  the  battaile,  and  for  the  necessitie  of  the  same,  and  to 
"  see  them  have  white  corseletts,  which  muste  bee  allwaies  cleane 
"  kepte,  ffor  it  is  a  bewtifuU  sight  in  the  battell,  and  a  great  terror  aih 
"  to  the  enemies.    Suche  men  in  the  fronte  of  battailes  in  ouklf 
"  tymes,  weare  called  men  at  armes }  on  foote  thesie  men  soe  armed  if 
*'  and  placed,  bee  in  more  jeapordie  than  other  .    -^  bee,  their  ,(< 
"  armour  bee  more  costlie  than  other  mens  bee,  wherefore  theyio^^ 
"  merite  more  wages  than  other   men  have  j   those  be  chosen 


m? 
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(k)  Then  on  the  Englwi.  part  with  tpeed         *  *st*i;g^  ^.  t^  [^m  m  *'l^* 
The  bilU  etept  forth,  and  bowa  went  back,  ^^^^j.  ^^,sfm ^J^^ 

The  Moorish  pikes  and  qwUa  of  kad  ^  ^'»  *.^  j j  ^:x.  -^  if%  U  • 

Did  d«al  there  many  a  dreadful  thwack.  SuttU  rfFbdJm,  rk  498.  { ' 
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chieflye  for  the  batteUt  with  bacei ,  long  tacei,  vambraces,  and 
**  morians.    They  muste  have  swordet  and  daggers  t  th«ir  pikcf 

of  usuall  length,  sharpe  grounded  and  well  nayled,  cause  them 

in  tymes  to  lay  their  pikes  upon  their  shoulders,  their  thumbe 
"  under  the  same,  the  butte  end  on  Ae  out  side  of  their  loades  man. 

After  this  sorte  to  muster,  marche,  retire,  and  embattell  them  as 
<*  afbrcsaide :  that  noe  souldier  of  purpose  or  negligence  doe  cutt 
**  or  breake  his  pike,  for  the  greater  strengthc  of  the  battaile  con- 
*'  sisteth  in  the  same." 

'^  Halberts  differ  very  little  from  the  bill,  being,  like  them,  con- 
structed both  for  pushing  and  cutting:  a  halbert  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  spear,  or  sometimes  a  kind  of  sword  blade  for  pushing, 
an  ax,  or  hatchet  for  striking  and  cutting,  and  a  flook  or  hook  for 
pulling  down  fascines,  in  the  attack  of  trenches,  or  temporary  for- 
tifications. The  halbert  is  said  to  have  been  originally  invented  by 
the  Switzers.  Halberts  are  of  a  variety  of  forms }  they  are  com- 
monly mounted  on  staves  of  seven  feet  long,  with  a  pointed  ferril 
at  the  end,  for  the  purpose  of  sticking  them  in  the  ground. 

The  mallet  of  arms  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  weapon  much 
used  by  the  English  and  Scots,  as  well  as  by  the  French  (1).  In 
the  memorable  combat  recorded  in  the  history  of  Bretagne,  and 
fought  in  that  province,  anno  1315,  between  thirty  champions  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  and  the  like  number  on  that  of  the  English, 
an  English  champion,  named  fiillefort,  was  armed  with  a  leaden 
Mallet  weighing  twenty-five  pounds.  Father  Daniel  quotes  the 
manuscript  Memoirs  of  the  Mareschal  de  Fleurange,  in  the  King 
of  France's  library,  to  prove  tiiat  the  English  archers  still  us^d 
mallets  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIL,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
25 1 5,  and  died  1524.  In  the  antient  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Flodden  Field,  leaden  mallets  are  several  times  mentioned.  Some 
of  the  verses  have  been  quoted  in  the  articles  of  gisarmes  and 
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(1)  Two  Scotch  nrli  of  an  uaicnt  race, 
One  Crawford  call'd,  die  other  MontroM, 
Who  led  ten  thouund  Scotchmen  stror.g, 


..«i 


Who  manfully  met  with  their  foei, 
With  leiden  mells  and  lancet  long; 


im*^.: 
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morrit  pikes.  Mr.  Brander's  curious  manuscript  so  often  referred  to, 
among  the  diflferent  store-houses  at  Calais,  there  named,  describes 
one  by  the  title  of  the  malie  chambre,  in  which  were  then  dght 
hundred  and  eiglity  leaden  malles.  There  is  also  an  entry  of  two 
hundred  malles  in  a  store-house  at  Berwick.  A  mawle  of  lead 
of  five  feet  long,  and  a  pike  with  the  same  hanging  by  a  girdle 
with  a  hook,  is  recommended  by  Ralph  Smith  for  the  arms  of 
an  archer  j  it  has  been  quoted  at  length  under  the  article  of  the 
long  bow. 

The  mallet  of  arms,  according  to  tiie  representation  of  it  given 
by  Father  Daniel,  exactly  resembles  the  wooden  instrument  of  that 
name  now  in  use,  except  in  the  length  of  the  handle )  it  was  like  the 
hammer  of  arms,  to  be  used  with  both  hands  (m)  t  indeed  it  diftered 
Vv-ry  little  from  that  weapon  in  its  form  (n). 

The  mallet  was  also  common  in  France }  for  in  a  sedition  of  the 
Parisians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  on  account 
of  some  new  taxes,  the  populace  forced  the  arsenal,  and  took  ou^t 
so  many  mallets,  that  they  were  called  maillictins.  Indeed,  when 
we  consider  the  intercourse  between  France  and  England,  it 
seems  probable  t'.iat  scarce  any  approved  armour  or  weapon  could 
be  used  in  one  kingdom,  that  would  not  be  also  adopted  in  thp 

,  /!/.,  (h:>  Ip  Uw  Manuscript  Chronicle  of  Bertnnd  da  Gueicelui,  are  theie  liuei i    ,     .  ^^^^ 

r;,"^^*'*;     Olivier  de  Clicon  dani  la  btttaflle  ra,  -^^^^'^^^^ 

■'  'v%H^f*;,'iJ  ej  tjnojt  „„  xtaxKA  qu'a  set  deux  maim  porta,  '    ;'■  i'f^lu-'M>\'i'  . 

Tout  aind  qu'un  Boucher  abbatit  &  vcrsr,  ^  j^;>  ■.  A^i   -'^'Mx^^-H  '^ 

.      ,t    .    i^„    Bcrtran  de  GUiequin  ftt ou  c?iamp  plenier,    t'^^j^Ttfe  ,fejgai'H';,rJ!tlV'!^^^^^ 
Ou  il  aiiBut  Anglois  au  marlel  d'acier,  > 

Tout  ainii  ki  abbat  comme  fait  le  boucher. 

(n)  La  difference  qu'il  y  avoft  entre  le  Mail  ou  Maillet  k  le  Marteau  D'Armr,  eat  que 
le  revert  du  maillet  6toit  quarrd  ou  un  peu  arondi,  par  lei  deux  bout!  &  que  le  Marteau 
D'Armes  avoit  un  cdU  quarr^  &  arrondi  Ac  I'autre  en  pointe  ou  tranchant.  P.  Dwul, 
*ol.  I.  p.  439.      r    i     . f    — «      ' 

,4vv-.    .  .  o  o  a  The 


And  a  little  lower : 
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^^'1:*H^  ttiace  19  an  anient  wea()on  fbrmerljr  <^uch  uied  by  the  ca- 
Vdlry'^f  all  natitMis,  and  Ukewist  by  acclesiaitics,  who  in  eoniequancc 
t^Vhiiii'  tentM^H,  Irequcmtly  took  the  field,  but  were  by  a  canon  of 
Ihb'chtrdi'^rbldden  to  wield  the  sword.  Of  this  we  have  an  in- 
^biHtti  in  Philip  de  Dreux,  Bishop  of  Beavnti,  who  fought  with  a 
mace  at  the  battle  of  Bovincs,  whei-e  he  beat  down  Long  Sword, 
Carl  of  Salisbury.  Richard  I.,  who  instituted  the  corps  of  Ser- 
jeants at  arms,  for  the  guard  of  his  person,  armed  them  with 
maces,  bows,  and  arrows. 

The  mace  is  commonly  of  iron  i  its  figure  much  resembles  a 
chocolate  mill ;  many  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Tower  and 
t)ther  armouries  (o).  Several  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Brander's  ma- 
iTuscript  (p).  Among  some  ancient  armour  formerly  preserved  at 
Pile  Well,  the  seat  of  the  Worseleys,  was  a  mace,  with  a  dagg  or 
pistol  in  the  handle. 

■'*  Sir  John  Smith,  and  several  other  writers  before  and  of  the  last 
century,  speak  in  favour  of  the  mace }  among  them  is  Sir  James 
Turner.  The  mace  is,  says  he,  an  antient  weapon  for  horsemen, 
neither  was  it  out  of  use  long  after  the  invention  of  hand-guns, 
for  we  read  of  it  used  by  most  nations  an  hundred  years  ago,  and 
-certainly  in  a  medley  they  may  be  more  serviceable  than  swords,  for 
when  they  are  guided  by  a  strong  arm,  we  find  the  party  struck 
with  them  was  either  felled  from  his  horse,  or  having  ins  head- 
piece beat  close  to  his  head,  was  made  to  reel  in  his  saddle,  with 
his  blood  running  plentifully  out  of  his  nose  (q)«  ««' 

Father  Daniel  has  engraved  two  weapons,  shewn  in  the  abbey 
of  Roncevaux,  as  the  tnaces  of  those  famous  heroes  of  ro- 
mance, Roland  and  Oliver,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time 


(o)  Mr.  Brander  hu  a  rery  fine  one;  aaother  much  like  it  belongs  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society )  both  of  them  have  been  gilt. 

(p)  In  the  custody  f  Hans  Hunter,  armourer  at  Westmister.  Item.  A  mase  of  da- 
meskine  work.  Item.  One  white  mase.  Item.  In  mases  guilte  and  faier  wroughte,  five  of 
them  having  ringej  and  plates  of  sylke  and  gold  xi.  Hampton  Court  maces  of  steel  59,  maces 
of  steel,  receyved  of  William  DamseU  a6.  -f  f^^'^  u?ai.t;:f  a*n6^  J<»(\^^  •* 

(q)  This  kind  of  mace,  which  is  the  same  a*  used  try  tlie'^iirks,  some  mib'tary  writers  im- 
properly call  the  club  of  Hercules ;  the  club  given  to  that  demi-god,  by  the  Grecian  statu- 
aiies,  is  a  huge  knotty  limb  of  a  tree. 
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•f  ChackoMfne.  Ont  ii «  largi  haMot  »ron,  faitcnoc)  wUh  three  . 
chtint  to  a  f  trong  truncheon,  or  staff,  of  about  two  feet  laagi  tJt^ 
tthor  is  of  anixed  meul.  ia  the  iotm  of  a  channeUed  md/9|),  fiutcncd 
also  to  a  Mft'  bf  a  triple  chain  i  these  balls  weig)^  eight  poun4f  • 
At  the  eod  of  both  the  staves  arc  rinp  for  holding  cordi  or  leathers 
to  fasten  them  to  the  hand. 

-p<Contrivanoes  like  these,  except  that  the  balls  were  armed  with 
Sfukea,  were  long  carried  by  the  pioneers  of  the  tituned  bands,  or 
city  militia  ;i  they  are  generally  called  nwrning  sjtars  (r).  One  of 
this  aort  is  also  given  by  Father  Daniel. 

The  horseman's  hammer  is  a  lesser  kind  of  hammer  of  arms,  re- 
sembling it  in  its  general  form,  but  calculated  to  be  used  with  one 
hand.  It  is  commonly  made  of  iron,  both  head  and  handle,  the 
latter  rarely  exceeding  two  feet  in  length;  some  of  these  hammers 
are  highly  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  engraving.  The  eques- 
trian ifigure  of  King  Edward  I.,  in  the  horse  armoury  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  is  armed  with  a  hammer  of  this  sort  (s).  Some  horse- 
mens'  hammers  equipped  with  guns,  and  some  having  battle  axes, 
occur  in  the  inventory  of  armour  and  weapons  in  the  royal  ar- 
moury at  Westminster,  in  the  first  of  King  Edward  VI.  (t). 
n.  Of  weapons  denominated  axes,  such  as  battle  axes,  pole  axes, 
and  the  like,  there  are  a  great  variety,  many  of  them  having  very 

In  the  uitient  MS.  in  the  college  of  arms  before  quoted*  among  the  neceiiariea  for  an 
etquire  in  taking  the  field,  there  occurs  the  following  article*.  Store  of  sure  tpcere  hedyi. 
Item.  An  ax,  or  an  hcJbert  to  waike  with  in  the  fcldc.  Item.  An  armynge  iword,  a  dager, 
and  hit  were  well  doon  to  have  a  maie  at  the  sadell  pomell. 

(r)  Morgan  itern,  or  morning  ftar,  a  weapon  formerly  uied  for  the  defence  of  trenches. 
It  wua  Urge  staff  banded  about  with  iron,  like  the  sluiftofa  holbert,  having  an  iron  ball  at  the 
end  with  cross  iron  spikes.     Monro. 

(s)  It  may  be  agreeable  to  some  of  my  readers  to  be  informed,  that  many  of  the  figures  of 
our  kings,  shewn  in  the  Tower  of  London,  are  tlic  work  of  some  of  the  best  sculptors  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  set  jp.  The  Kings,  Cliarles  I.  and  II.,  with  their  horses,  were  exe- 
cuted by  Grinlin  Gibbons,  in  the  years  1685  and  1686.  Those  of  ten  other  kings,  not  named, 
with  their  horses,  were  done  by  the  following  artists,  anno  1688.  One  by  William  Morgan, 
one  by  John  Nost,  one  by  Thomas  Quillans,  and  t^o  by  Marmaduke  Townson.  In  the  year 
1690,  five  not  named,  and  fheir  horses,  by  John  Nost  {  and  June  sid,  1702,  the  face  of  King 
William  III.  by  — —  Alcock,  probably  fixed  to  one  of  the  anonymous  figures..  These  parti- 
culars were  extracted  fron  an  authentic  manuscript  jn  the  possession  of  a  friend. 

(t)  Item,  in  horKmens  bwDmeri  vf itb  |(9nn?.l  viiit   {(((in,  in  hprstiment  hanvnen  with  battle 
axes  xiv.    Brander's  MS.  '    v    •         • 

little 
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little  resemblance  to  an  ax,  in  any  of  their  parti  i  this  probably 
may  in  some  measure  be  owing  to  modem  alterations,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  weapons  carried  by  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  which 
are  still  called  axes.  In  plate  34  are  divers  representations  of  battle 
axes :  some  richly  ornamented  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Brander's 
manuscript  (u). 

The  Welch  glaive  is  a  kind  of  bill,  sometimes  reckoned  among 
the  pole  axes.  They  were  formerly  much  in  use.  In  an  abstract 
of  the  grants  of  the  first  of  Richard  III.  among  the  Harleian  ma* 
nuscripts  (x),  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  an  entry  of  a  war* 
rant  granted  to  Nicholas  Spicer,  authorising  him  to  impress  smiths 
for  making  two  thousand  Welch  bills  or  glaives. 

And  in  the  same  book  iSs.  is  charged  for  staving  and  making 
twenty-four  billes,  and  2  ox.  6 J.  for  making  and  staving  thirty 
glaives  s  these  appear  to  have  been  made  at  Abergavenny  and 
Llanllolved.  >' 

Besides  the  weapons  of  the  staff  kind  already  mentioned,  there 
were  divers  others,  whose  names  only  are  to  be  found  in  accounts 
of  arsenals,  and  casually  in  the  works  of  antient  military  writers, 
who  do  not  describe  their  foitns  or  dimensions ;  several  such  appeai- 
in  the  inventory  so  repeatedly  quoted  (y).  These  are  javelins  witli 
broad  heads,  demy  launces,  boar  spears,  northern  staves,  and  three 
grayned  staves. 

But  the  most  singular  kind  of  weapon  or  utensil  there  men- 

.  tioned,  and  of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  a  great  number  in 

■^       '  the 


•  w  \ 


■     in  the  Tower. 


(u)  Item,  four  battle  >xei  parteljr  guilt,  with  long  (mall  tUTet  of  brauell,  gamiihed  with 
velvet  white  and  greene,  and  silke  iv.  in  the  armory  at  Wettminiter. 
Polcaxes  with  gonnes  in  th'endei  xxvii. 
Poleaxea  without  gonnei  ii.  ^/ '^*'i-\ 

Short  poleaxei  playne  c. 
Two  hand  poleaxei  iv. 

Hand  pollaxet  widi  a  gonne  and  a  caie  for  the  lame  oone, 
PoUaxes  gBte,  the  ttavei  covered  with  cremTtyne  velvet, 
fringed  with  silke  of  golde  iv. 

(x)  Marked  No.  443. 

(y )  Mr.  Brander's  MS.  in  which  are  the  following  entries  in  different  store-houses. 

Item,  ten  javelins  with  brode  beddes,  parteley  guilt,  with  long  braflel  staves,  garnished  with 

«ellet  and  tasseU, 
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the  Tower,  ii  the  holy  water  iprinde  (z),  tome  of  them  having 
fune  at  their  ends,  and  others  at  the  top :  what  they  were,  or  for 
what  use,  I  have  neither  been  able  to  find  out,  or  even  to  form  a 
probable  conjecture.  ,4 

The  antient  cross-bow,  which  differed  in  many  particulars  from 
those  of  late  times,  is  thus  described  by  Father  Daniel,  who  formed 
his  description  from  one  or  more  then  before  him.  « 

|.  The  cross-bow,  called  in  Latin  arcus  balistarius,  or  bali^ta  ma- 
nualis,  was  thus  named  to  distinguish  it  from  certain  largf.T  ma- 
chines, called  balists  and  catapultae,  which  the  ancier.ts  used  for 
battering  the  walls  of  towns  with  stones,  and  for  kncing  darts 
of  an  extraordinary  magnitude.  The  cross-bow,  I  say;  'vasan  Ten- 
sive weapon,  which  consisted  of  a  bow  fixed  to  the  top  of  sort 
of  staff,  or  stock  of  wood,  which  the  string  of  the  bow,  w^.eii  un- 
bent, crossed  at  right  angles,  .f 
.',  The  handle  or  bed,  which  was  called  the  stock  o  ihc  cross-bow, 
had  towards  the  middle  a  small  opening  or  slit,  of  the  length  of 
two  fingers,  in  which  was  a  little  moveable  wheel  of  solid  steel ; 
through  the  centre  of  it  passed  a  screw  that  served  for  an  axis ; 
this  wheel  projected  a  little  beyond  the  surface  of  the  stock,  and 
had  a  notch,  or  catch,  which  stopped  and  held  the  stiing  of  the 
bow  when  bent.  In  the  opposite  side  of  the  circumference  was  a 
much  smaller  notch,  by  the  means  of  which  the  spring  of  the  tricker 
kept  the  wheel  firm,  and  in  its  place;  this  wheel  is  called  the  nut 
of  the  cross-bow.     Under  the  stock,  n       the  handle,  was  the  key 


-<>. 
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Northern  itarei  with  yrone  heddes  340. 
Demy  launces  I20< 

Bore  ipearet  with  ashen  itaves,  trymed  with  -.  remyiyn  velvet,  and  fringed  with  redde 
nlke  391. 

Bore  ipcares  knotted  and  leather'd  162. 

Javelyns  with  itaTes,  tt  ymed  with  white,  greene,  and  black  silke  and  fuitanyne,  of  axei  109. 

Partytani  heddes  without  staves  partic  guilte  152. 

Rancons  with  staves  garnyshed  with  velvett  and  fringed  56. 

(z)  Great  holly  water  sprincles  118. 
Holly  water  sprincles,  with  gonnes  in  th'ende  7. 
Holly  water  sprincles,  with  thrc  gonnes  in  the  topp  one.     ]' 
Little  holly  water  sprincles  392. 

Item,  one  hatte  of  stele,  and  two  staves,  called  holly  water  sprinkles. 
Gaddes  of  iteile  300. 
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of  the  triclcifer,  fike  that  of  the  serpentine  of  a  musquet}  hj  pitsnhg 
this  key  with  the  hand,  to  die  handle  of  the  cross-bow,  the  spring 
released  the  wheel  that  held  the  string,  and  the  string  by  its  motion 
drove  forward  the  dart. 

Upon  the  stock  below  the  litde  wheel  was  a  small  plate  of  cop- 
per, which  lifted  up  and  shut  down,  and  was  fixed  by  its  two  legs, 
with  two  screws  to  the  two  sides  of  the  stock ;  this  was  a  sight ; 
it  was  pierced  above  by  two  little  holes,  one  over  the  other,  and 
when  the  plate  was  raised,  these  two  holes  answered  to  a  globule, 
which  was  a  small  bead,  no  bigger  than  that  of  a  chs^let,  that  was 
suspended  at  the  end  of  the  cross-bow  by  a  fine  wire,  and  fastened 
to  two  small  perpendicular  columns  of  iron,  one  on  the  right,  the 
other  on  the  left,  and  this  little  globule,  answering  to  the  holes  in 
the  plate,  served  to  direct  the  um,  whether  for  shooting  horizon- 
tally, upwards,  or  downwards. 

The  cord  or  string  of  the  bow  was  double,  each  string  separated 
by  two  little  cylinders  of  iron,  equidistant  from  the  extremities  of 
the  bow  and  the  centre ;  to  these  two  strings  in  the  middle  was 
fixed  a  ring  of  cord,  which  served  to  confine  it  in  the  notch  I  have 
mentioned  when  the  bow  was  bent.  Between  the  two  cords,  in  the 
centre  of  the  string,  and  immediately  before  the  ring,  was  a  little 
square  of  cord,  against  which  was  placed  the  extremity  of  the  ar- 
row or  dart,  to  be  pushed  forwards  by  the  cord.   ^-«  i 

Such  was  the  antient  cross-bow,  on  which  I  formed  this  de- 
scription, and  I  believe  they  were  all  much  alike  in  their  internal 
parts.  The  smaller  cross-bows  were  bent  with  the  hand,  by  the 
means  of  a  small  steel  lever,  called  the  goat's  foot,  from  its  being 
forked  oh  the  side  that  rested  on  the  cross-bow  and  the  cord}  the 
larger  were  bent  with  one  or  both  feet,  by  putting  them  into  a 
kind  of  stirrup.     According  to  this  verse  of  William  le  Breton, 

Ballista  duplici  tensa  pede  missa  sagitta. 

They  were  also  bent  with  a  moulinet  and  with  a  pulley. 

These  cross-bows  were  either  of  wood,  home,  or  steel,  which 
must  be  understood  of  the  bow  only,  it  not  being  likely  the  whole 
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u  Cross-bows  not  only  shot  arrows,  bm  also  darts  Called  quarl-elS) 
or  carreaiix,  from  their  heads,  which  were  square  pyrafnids  of  iron, 
sonie  of  them  feathered  (as  the  term  was)  with  w6od.  They  also 
shot  stones  or  leaden  balls.  •»#fyi*»?# 

t There  were  two  sorts  of  English  cross-bows,  one  called  latches, 
the  other  prodds  (a).  .^.^ 

According  to  Sir  John  Smith,  in  his  instructions  and  observa- 
tions, &c.  p.  204,  a  cross-bow  will  kill  point  blank  between  forty 
and  sixty  yards,  j  ;id  if  elevated,  six,  seven,  or  eight  score  yards,  or 
farther  (b). 

A  record  printed  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  of  the  third  of  Edward  II. 
recites  that  cross-bows,  bauders,  and  quarrells,  were  purchased  for 
the  garrison  of  Sherborne  Castle,  each  cross-bow  at  3J.  8d.  each, 
bauder  at  is,  6</.,  and  every  hundred  of  quarrells,  at  is.  6d. 

Father  Daniel  says,  that  cross-bows  were  of  different  sizes  j 
there  were  some  at  Chantilly  a  foot  and  a  half,  two,  and  three  feet 
in  length,  and  others  still  longer,  furnished  with  their  goat's  feet, 
their  mulinets,  and  their  puUies,  ^^^*  *^t  :  ^^  .  ^» 


(a)  The  crotte  bowe  cfaamba:  at  Calais.  Crotae  bowea,  called  prodi,  418.  Croue 
bowel,  called  latches,  winlasses  for  them  130.  Benders  to  bend  small  crosse  bowes  14. 
Quarrells  headed  and  fethered  with  woode  2300.  Quarrells  unheaded  and  fetherede  with 
woode  2300. 

Crosse  bowes  of  sundry  making,  with  four  paier  of  windebuses  being  broken.  Crosa 
bowes  to  shopt  stoone  oone,  rack  to  bend  a  cross  bowe  oone.  Quyver  for  pricke  arrows  for 
cross  bowes  oone. 

(b)  Monsieur  William  de  Bellay  in  his  instructions  for  the  wars,  translated  by  Paul  Ive, 
gent,  and  published  anno  i|89(  gives  the  cross-bow  a  still  greater  range )  "  and  were  it  so, 
"  that  the  archers  and  crosse-bow  men  could  carry  about  them  their  provision  for  their  bowes 
"  and  crosse-bowes,  as  easily  as  y''  harquebusiers  may  do  theirs  for  their  harquebusse,  I  would 
"  commend  them  before  the  barquebusse,  as  well  for  their  readinesse  in  shootinge,  which  is 
<'  much  more  quicker,  as  also  for  the  sureness  of  their  shot,  which  is  almost  never  in  vayne. 
<«  And  although  the  harquebusier  may  shoote  further,  notwithstanding-  the  archer  and  crosse* 
"  bowe  man  will  kill  at  C.  or  CC.  pases  off,  as  well  as  the  best  harquebusier :  and  sometime 
"  the  harnesse,  except  it  be  the  belter,  cannot  holde  out :  at  the  uttermost  the  remedy  is,  that 
"  they  should  be  brought  as  neare  before  they  do  shoote  as  possibly  they  may,  and  if  it  were 
<<  so  handled,  there  would  be  more  slain  by  their  shot,  than  by  twice  as  many  harquebusiers, 
"  and  this  I  will  prove  by  one  crosse-bow  man  that  was  at  Thurin,  when  as  the  Lord  Marshall 
"  of  Annibault  was  governor  there,  who,  as  I  have  understood,  in  five  or  six  skirmishes  did 
"  kill  or  hurt  more  of  our  enemies,  tlum  five  or  six  of  the  best  harquebusiers  did  during  the 
"  whole  time  of  the  sietre."  ''  '  -  -^ 
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The  excellenqr  of  the  cross-bow  was  the  great  exactness  of  its 

)  shot,  cross-bow  men  being  much  more  certun  of  hitting  their  mark, 

than  archers  with  the  long-bow,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  not 

carry  to  so  great  a  distance,  neither  could  it  be  so  often  discharged 

in  the  same  time.  . 
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FIRE-ARMS. 

nPHE  first  guns  fired  in  hand,  were  called  hand-cannons,  coulou- 
-^  verines,  and  hand-guns.  The  hand-gun  used  in  England  was 
a  short  piece,  as  appears  from  the  statute  of  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII. 
whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  no  hand-gun  should  be  used  of  les? 
dimensions  than  one  yard  in  length,  gun  and  stock  included. 

The  haquebut,  or  hag  but,  was  a  still  shorter  piece}  by  tlie  statute 
above  mentioned,  it  might  not  be  under  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
long,  gun  and  stock  as  before  included.  This  piece  is  by  some  writers 
supposed  to  have  been  called  a  haquebutt,  from  its  butt  end  being 
hooked  or  bent  like  those  now  used,  the  stock  of  the  hand-gun 
being  nearly  oiraightj  there  were  also  guns  called  demi-haques, 
either  from  their  bting  less  in  size,  or  from  having  their  butts  less 
curved.  Fauchet  says,  the  haquebut  was  in  his  time  called  a  har- 
quebuss :  a  sort  of  pistol  called  a  dag,  was  also  used  about  the  same 
time  as  hand-guns  and  haquebuts.  Mr.  Brander's  manuscript 
records  a  variety  of  antient  fire  arms,  which  see  in  the  note  below  (c). 

The 

'^^Q.^.Z     . ' ... . .. .  '.S . .'  ,.0       GREENWICH. 

(c)  Item,  one  cliamber  pece  blacke,  the  stocke  of  redde  woodc  let  with  bone  worke, 
with  a  tin  locke  in  a  case  of  crymien  vellet.  Item,  one  longe  white  pece  with  a  fier  lot-ke. 
Item,  one  longe  pece  graven  and  guihe,  with  a  stocke  of  redde  woode  tet  with  white  bone 
with  a  fier  locke  in  a  case  of  lether.  Item,  two  chamber  peces  guik  and  graven,  with  a  fier 
locke  in  a  stocke  of  yellow.  Item,  one  guilte  chamber  pece  parcell  guilt,  with  a  redde 
stocke,  with  a  fier  locke  in  a  case  of  purple  vellet.  Item,  one  lytle  shorte  pece,  for  a  hone- 
man,  of  damaskine  worke,  the  stocke  of  woode  and  bone,  set  with  a  chamber.  Itemi  one 
dagge  with  two  peecet  in  one  stock.  Item,  two  backe  swordes  in  a  case  of  lether,  and  two 
lelle  dagges  garnished  with  silver,  parccU  guilte  and  emaled,  with  hnyves  and  bodkyns.  Item, 
c.  Italion  peces,  and  everie  one  hri  moulde,  flaske,  touche  boxc,  and  matche.  Item,  one 
home  for  gonne  powder,  garnished  with  silver.  Item.  iii.  grete  flasket  covered  with  vellet, 
and  thre  lytle  touche  boxes.  Item.  ii.  longe  small  cofers  for  gonnes.  Item,  a  white  tacke 
with  a  fier  locke  graven,  and  all  the  stock  white  bone  {  a  great  flaske  varnished  and  painted, 
a  touche  box  of  iron  graven  and  gilded.  Item.  ii.  tackes  after  the  fashion  of  a  dagger,  with 
fier  lockes  vemished,  with  redde  stockes,  shethes  coverid  with  black  vellet,  garnished  with 
silver,  and  guilt,  with  purses,  flaskcs  and  touch  boxes  of  black  vellet  gamykhed  with  iron 
guilte.     Item.  ii.  tackes  hafted  like  a  knyff  with  fier  locks,  and  doble  lockes  a  pece,  th'one 
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The  first  introduction  of  hand-guns  into  this  kingdom  was  in 
the  year  1471,  when  King  Edward  IV.  landing  at  Ravenspurg  in 
Yorkshire,  brought  with  hinii  among  other  forces,  three  hundred 
Flemings,  armed  with  "  Hange-gunnes."  This  is  an  earlier  date 
thfir.  hs"  generally  been  assigned  for  that  event.  Among  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lamb's  notes  on  the  battle  of  Flodden  is  the  following :  "  It 
is  said,  that  the  first  time  muskets  were  used  in  Britain  was  at  the 
siege  of  Berwick,  anno  1521,  when  they  were  called  hand-cannon;" 
but  for  this  report  or  tradition  he  cites  no  authority.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, in  his  History  of  Commerce,  gives  the  same  date  for  that 
introduction.  ^«s  *  ; 

The  harquebuss  is  by  Fauchet  derived  from  the  Italian  area 
bouza,  or  the  bow  with  a  hole  (d).  It  does  not  appear  that  har- 
quebusses  were  originally  of  any  part'rcular  length  or  borej  the 
harquebuss,  as  well  as  the  hand-gun,  hackbutt  artd  dag,  were  at 
first  fired  wi^h  a  match,  and  afterwards  some  of  them  with  the 
wheel  lock.  The  former,  by  a  spring,  let  down  a  burning  match 
upon  the  priming  in  the  pan,  and  the  latter  was  a  contrivance  for 
exciting  sparks  of  fire,  by  the  friction  of  a  notched  wheel  of  steel, 
which  grated  against  a  flint ;  these  wheels  were  wound  up  with  an 
instrument  called  a  spanner  (e). 

■   ■-  -  -  The 


graven  parcell  guilte,  and  tother  vernyshed  with  two  punes,  two  flaskes,  and  two  touck 
boxes  of  black  vellet,  th'one  garnished  with  iron  and  guilt. 

Town  of  Berwick.  Demy  hackus  stocked  50.  Hand  gonnes  unstocked  8o>  Homes, 
with  purses,  and  without  purses  20.     ;vIoulds  for  said  hackes  icx}.  «, 

Ahiwick  Castle.    Hagbuttes  of  croke  of  yrone  2.     Hagbuttes  well  stocked  20. 

(d)  Cet  instrument  s'appella  depuis  haqucbutc  &  mointenant  a  pris  le  nom  de  harquebuze :. 
que  ceux  qui  pensent  le  nom  estre  Italien  luy  ont  donnj :  comme  qui  deroii  \rc  a  trou,  que 
les  Italiens  appellent  Bauxo,  finablement  ces  bastons  ont  este  reduits  a  un  pied  &  moins  de 
longeur :  &  lorst  ils  sont  nommez  pistolles  &  pistolets,  pour  avoir  premierement  este  faits  a 
Pistoyc,.     lAvre  de  L'Origine  Jet  Armtft  isfc.  p.  57. 

(e)  Father  Daniel,  vol.  i.  p.  465.  has  the  following  description  of  a  wheel  lock.  Les 
arquebuses  &  les  pistolets  a  rouet  sont  oujourdhui  des  armes  fort  inconnues,  &  I'on  n'cn  trove 
gu^res  que  dans  les  arseneaux  &  dans  les  cabinets  d' Armes  oit  I'on  en  a  conserve  quelqucs 
uns  par  curiositc ;  ainsi  je  dois  expliquer  ce  que  cetoit  que  ce  rouet  qui  donnoit  le  mouvement 
a  tous les  restorts.        .,       _,.(..■.,„,,,,,    ■     .      ■.      ,    ,,s.-,  .-: -a;  k-:^,.,.;  ,j.- ;.*...  .- 

■  '    •  :  Cetoit 
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The  balls  were  carried  in  a  bag  or  purse,  the  powder  in  a  horn  or 
flask,  imd  the  priming,  which  was  of  a  finer  sort  of  mealed  powder, 
in  a  touch-box ;  this  powder  was  called  serpentine  powder,  from  the 
part  of  the  match  lock  that  held  the  match',  denominated  the  ser- 
pentine. ^ 
^  The  petronel,  or  poitrinal,  according  to  Fauchet,  was  the  me- 
dium between  the  harquebuss  and  the  pistol.  Nicot  defines  it  in 
his  dictionary,  as  a  species  of  harquebuss  shorter  than  the  musquet, 
but  of  a  greater  calibre,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  weight,  was 
carried  on  a  large  bauldrick,  worn  cross  the  shoulders,  like  a  sash, 
and  when  fired,  was  rerted  on  the  breast  of  the  person  who  used  it. 

In  the  estimate  of  an  army  made  in  1620,  before  mentioned,  petri- 
nells  with  firelocks,  flaskes,  touch -boxes,  and  cases,  are  charged  at 
i/.  Bs.  each. 

'  The  musquet  was  a  heavier  kind  of  harquebuss,  carrying  also  a 
larger  ball.  Sir  Thomas  Kellie,  in  his  Art  Militaire,  published 
anno  1621,  says,  the  barril  of  a  musquet  should  be  four  feet  in 
length,  the  bore  capable  of  receiving  bullets,  twelve  whereof  weigk 
a  pound  (f ).  Musquets  were  so  heavy  as  to  require  a  fork,  called  a 
rest(g),  to  support  them  when  presented  in  order  to  fire  j  sometimes 

these 


C'etoit  une  petite  roue  solide  d'acier  qu'on  appliquoit  contre  la  platine  de  I'Arquebuse 
ou  d'un  pistolet :  elle  avoit  un  essieu  qui  la  percoit  dans  son  centre.  Au  bout  interieure  de 
I'essieu  qui  entroit  dans  la  platine  ^toit  attach6e  une  chainette  qui  s'entortilloit  autour  dc  cet 
essieu,  quand  on  le  faisoit  tourner,  &  bandoit  le  ressort  auquel  elle  tenoit.  Pour  bander  le 
ressort  ou  te  servoit  dune  clef  ou  Ion  enseroit  le  bout  exterieur  de  i'  '  ueu.  En  tournaut  cette 
clef  de  gauche  a  droit,  o  j  faisoit  tourner  le  Rouet ;  &  par  ce  mouvement  une  petite  coidisae 
de  cuivre  qui  couvroit  le  bassinet  de  I'amorce,  se  retiroit  de  dessus  le  bassinet.  Par  le  m£me 
mouvement  le  chien  arme  d'une  pierre  de  mine,  comme  le  chien  du  fusil  I'est  dune  pierre  a 
fusil,  etoit  on  ^tat  d'etre  lache  di^s  que  I'on  tireroit  avec  le  doigt  la  detente  commc  dans  les 
pistolets  ordinaires;  alors  lechienl^a  ^unt  sur  le  rouet  d'acier  faisoit  feu,  &  le  donnoit  a 
I'amorce. 

(f)  Some  antient  musquets  carried  balls  of  ten  to  the  pu«>  id.  •:.    „    '    .i,  « 

(g)  Rpsts  were  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  heights  of  the  mon  who  were  m  use 
them  r,  ihcy  were  shod  with  sharp  iron  ferrils,  for  sticking  them  into  the  ground,  and  wjre  on 
the  march,  when  the  musquet  was  shouldered,  carried  in  the  right  hand,  or  hung  upon  it  by- 
means  of  a  string  or  loop  tied  under  the  head. 

"  Musket-resi*  were  used  a  long  time,  and  in  some  places  are  yet,  to  ease  the  musketeers 

"  in  disctuuging  their  guns,  and  when  they  stood  ceutinel  t  but  in  the  late  expediticn!  in- 

.  '  •  "  most 
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these  rCMtj  ve>'4  armed  with  a  contrivance  called  a  swine's  feather, 
which  was  a  sort  of  sword  Made,  or  ttick,  that  issued  from  t^tv  acafjf 
of  the  rest,  at  the  head  ^  this  being  |^ced  before  the  r;*v:j^qun^(Krs 
when  loading,  served,  like  tht;  stakes  placed  before  the  arclif  u,  to 
keep  off  the  cavalry:  th;;se  preceded  the  use  of  the  bayonet j  tVj 
invention  of  which  originated  in  the  soidiers  stici<.)ng  the  handles 
of  their  daggers  into  the  muzzWs  of  their  pieces,  when  tiey  had 
discharged  all  tiieir  ammunition,  i's.lttsquct>:  were  fired  with  match 
locks ;  masqueteers  of  the  reign  of  James^-  and  Charles  !,  carried 
their  ps,>wdcr  in  little  wooden,  tin,  or  leather  f./Unili*ic  boxes,  each 
conta(:ijing  one  charge.  .'  ''?^m^^'  v-'^-t'-^w^s^iir?-'  k^--''-  .  > ^  «*^-'^*^■^r. 
:  1  welv;^  of  tht,  .^,  (ixed  to  a  belt  worn  over  the  lelt  shoulder,  were 
called  baudilcer. ,  thifj  ranfrjvtir.cc  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Dittch  or  '^Vtlio.ns  (h).     To  prevent  the  matches  from 


'*  sv^t.  plncec  of  Christtiidon!,  they  have  been  found  more  trouhletome  than  helpful.  A 
**  muvketecr  in  ai.y  sudden  occaiion  nut  being  well  able  to  do  hit  duty  with  musket,  sword, 
*'  anil  rest,  r  <):;wcitlly  if  you  give  him  a  Swedish  feather  to  manage  with  thotn.  Bockler, 
"  the  engineer,  s^peaks  of  an  instrument  that  might  aerve  for  both  rest  and  frather,  and 
"  such  perhaps  wot  Jd  be  very  useful  and  convenient ;  he  would  have  it  at  the  tup  as  all  rests 
"  w,  Uke  a  fork  uii  the  one  side,  whereuf  he  would  have  an  iron  of  one  foot  and  a  half  long 
*''  sticking  out  sharply  pointed ;  these  planted  m  the  van  or  flanks,  where  you  r.'xpect  the 
'<*  :v'i7  "ge,  as  the  Swedish  feathei's  used  to  be,  will  sufficiently  pallisade  and  defend  a  body 
'•  oH  iT.usketecr*  from  horse,  and  upon  them  they  may  lean  their  muskets  wdien  they  give 
*•  fire.''     Turner's  Pailtu  Armat«,  p.  167. 

Thtt  Dake  of  Albermarle  in  his  observations  u{;on  Military  and  Political  Aitairs,  printed 
anno  1671,  u'commends  the  arming  muaqueteers  and  dragoons  with  musquets  having  swines' 
feaths  -8,  with  the  heads  of  rests  fastened  lo  them.  A  part  of  a  rest  that  contained  a  swine's 
foatlier  is  shewn  in  the  miscellaneout  plate  (  it  wiu  formerly  in  tlie  collection  of  the  Rev. 
Mr;  Gostlinij  of  Canterbury.  '    i<    ^        '  f      :  ^^ 

(h)  "  And  therefore  those  souldiers  which  in  our  time  have  beene  for  the  most  part  levied 
**  in  the  lowe  countrien,  especially  those  of  Artoyes  and  Henault,  called  by  the  generaii  name 
"  of  Wallownes,  have  used  to  hang  about  their  neckes,  upon  a  baudrick  or  border,  or  at  their 
-  girdJcu,  certain  pipes  which  they  call  charges,  of  copper  and  tin  made  with,  covers,  which 
"  they  thinke  in  skirmish  to  bee  the  most  readie  way.  But  the  Spaniard  despif'  >'  that  order, 
"  doth  altogether  use  his  flaske."     Davit* t  Art  of  War,  p.  8. 

*'  To  a  mnsketier  beiongs  also  a  bandilier  of  leather,  at  which  he  shov'.  .3  hanging 
"  eleven  or  twelve  shot  of  powder,  a  bag  for  his  ball,  a  primer,  and  a  ch  -v.  But  it  is 
"  thirty  years  ago  since  I  saw  t  laid  aside  in  some  German  arir..  •      -       .  is  impossible 

•«  for  soldiers,  especially  wtn»';  ..''laks  (and  more  want  cloaks  ti\:  n  *  ?«y),  to  keep 
"  these  flashes,  though  well  and  strongly  made,  from  snow  and  ibii.,      i^ich  soon   spoils 

"  them, 
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betiig  seen  in  thb  night,  sniall  tubes  of  tin,  or  copper,  pierced  full 
of  holes,  were  invented,  it  is  said,  by  a  Prince  of  Orance,  probably 
Prince  Maurice :  they  are  described  by  Walhuysen  (i).  It  is  neces- 
sary, says  he,  that  every  musqueteer  knows  how  to  carry  his  match 
dry  in  moist  and  rainy  weather,  that  is,  in  hu  pockety  or  in  his  hat, 
by  putting  the  Hinted  match  between  his  head  and  hat;  or  by  some 
other  means  to  guard  it  from  the  weather.  The  musqueteer  should 
also  have  a  little  tin  tube  of  about  a  foot  long,  big  enough  to  admit 
a  match,  and  pierced  full  of  little  holes,  that  he  may  not  be  dis- 
covered by  his  match  when  he  stands  centinel,  or  goes  on  any  ex- 
pedition; this  was  the  origin  of  the  match-boxes,  till  lately  worn 
by  our  grenadiers. 

-^'^  In  the  estimate  for  a  royal  army  in  1620,  amusquet  with  bande- 
liers  and  rest  is  valued  at  i/.  os.  %d^  and  by  the  council  of  war  in 
the  7th  of  Charles  I.  18^.  io</.,  thus  made  out:     'v,;^p:i  >; 


■^ciii, 


■i~:•I^«!ss:"Jtl<s■i^•?J:■'•^sf^*?':'"^ir!?./.■«J;rv^^  ^■'  ^^r4S^.,'fv 


J. 


h  For  a  new  musquet  with  mould,  worm,  and  scowrer  - 
t^u' For  a  musquet-rest  -  -  -  ..•^^s*  .««,>.^.»i„ 
For  a  new  bandelier  with  twelve  charges,  a  primer,  a 
priming-wire,  a  bullet-bag,  and  a  strap,  or  belt,  of  two 
inches  in  breadth       -        ••        -        «        -        •        .. 


d. 
IS  6 
^  o  10 


7,    6 


^  A  more  simple  kind  of  lance-rest  than  those  represented  in  plate 
3 1  were  in  use  in  Germany  and  Italy.  These  were  only  formed 
by  a  hook,  fastened  to  the  right  side  of  the  breast-piece,  into  which 
the  lance  was  laid.  A  rest  of  this  kind  is  shewn  in  plate  43 }  but 
from  the  plate  being  reversed,  appears  on  the  left  side  instead  of 
the  right. 

The  caliver  was  a  lighter  kind  of  musquet  with  a  match-lock, 
and  was  made  to  be  fired  without  a  rest.    It  seems  either  to  have 


'  them,  and  so  makes  >\f-  powder  altogether  umIcsb:  betides  the  noise  of  them  betray  those 
*<  who  carry  them,  in  ail  surprizals,  insl&i  hts,  nnd  sudden  enterprizes."  Turner't  Fallot 
Armata,  p.  176. 

(i)  L'Art  Militaire  pour  I'Infanterie,  &c.  r>ar  Jean  Jaques  de  Walhausen,  principal 
capitaine  des  gardes,  ft  capitune  de  la  IdraUe  ville  de  Dantiig,  &c.  en  folio,  p.  136. 
Printu'  in  16x5. 
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acquiixd  its  name  from  being  of  a  certain  approved  bore  or  calibre; 
emphatically  stiled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  calibre,  according  to 
that  mode  of  expression,  whereby  we  testily  our  approbation  of 
any  machine  or  contrivance,  by  saying  it  is  the  things  or  from  the 
term  **  a  piece  of  calibre,"  being  restricted  to  those  not  under  a 
certain  bore }  just  as  the  appellation  of  a  horse  of  size,  is  confined 
to  a  tall  horse  not  less  than  fifteen  hands  high,  although  every 
other  horse  is  undoubtedly  a  horse  of  size,  either  great  or  small. 
From  calibre  it  was  corrupted  to  caliver.  That  this  was,  in  some 
measure,  the  case,  we  learn  from  Edmund  York,  an  officer  who 
had  served  in  the  Low-countries,  and  was  employed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  drill  the  militia  of  London,  at  the  time  these  kingdoms 
were  threatened  with  the  Spanish  invasion.  *'  I  remember,"  says 
he,  "  when  I  was  first  brought  up  in  Picmont,  in  the  countie  of 
**  Brisacks  regiment  of  Old  Bandes,  we  had  our  particular  calibre 
of  harquebuse  to  our  regiment,  both  for  that  one  bullet  should 
serve  all  the  harquebuses  of  our  regiment,  as  for  that  our  colonel 
"  should  not  be  deceived  of  his  arms ;  of  which  word  calibre  come 
"  first  that  unapt  term  we  use  to  call  a  harquebuse  a  calliver,  which 
is  the  height  of  the  bullet  and  not  of  the  piece.  Before  the 
battle  of  Moungunter,  the  princes  of  the  religion  caused  several 
thousand  harquebuses  to  be  made,  all  of  one  calibre,  which  was 
called  harquebuse  de  calibre  de  Monsieur  le  Prince ;  so  I  think 
some  man  not  understanding  French,  brought  hither  tlie  name 
of  the  height  of  the  bulltt  of  the  piece,  which  word  calibre  is  yet 
"  continued  with  our  good  canoniers  (k)."  Sir  John  Smith  (1) 
gives  the  following  definition  of  a  caliver,  which  seems  rather  to 
fall  in  with  my  second  conjecture.  His  words  are,  "  It  is  sup- 
*<  posed  by  many  that  the  weapon,  called  a  caliver,  is  another  thing 
"  than  a  harquebuse ;  whereas,  in  troth,  it  is  not  j  but  only  a  har- 
"  quebuse ;  savinge,  that  it  is  of  greater  circuite,  or  bullet,  than 
"  the  other  is  of  j  wherefore  the  Frenchman  doth  call  it  a  peece  de 
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(k)  Maitland't  History  of  London,  vide  Artillery. 

(1)  Sir  John  Smith's  ConfuUtion  of  Captain  Berwick,  MSS.  No.  4685.    B.Museur*. 
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'^*  calibre;  which  it  as  much  as  to  sale,  a  peece  of  bigger  circuited" 
'From  this  it  seems  as  if  a  caliver  was  a  harquebuse  of  a.  certain 
•talibre,  or  bore,  larger  than  that  of  the  common  ones:  That  it 
Vas  le«s  and  lighter  than  a  musquet  is  evident,  from  its  being  fired 
•Without  a  rest  (m),  as  is  shewn  in  a  military  treatise,  containing 
%he  exercise  of  the  mUsquet,  caliver,  and  pike,  with  figures  finely 
'engraved  by  J.  de  Gheyn.  The  explanations  were  originally  in  j 
"Dutch,  but  were  translated  into  English,  and  printed  with  the 
6ame  plates  for  the  use  of  King  Charles  I.  .. 

Pecke,  in  his  Desiderata  Curiosa,  has  preserved  the  price  of 
a  caliver  and  its  accoutrements,  as  paid  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
by  the  sheriff  of  Lancashire,  anno  1584,  for  the- use  of  recruits, 
raised  for  the  Irish  service;  which  was,  the  caliver  furnished  with*, 
flaske  and  touche  box,  laces  and  moulds,  thirteen  shillings  and 
sixpence.  .  ■  " 

'■  In  an  estimate  made  18th  James  I.j  anno  1620,  of  the  expences 
of  a  royal  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  intended  to  be  sent  into 
the  Palatinate  (n) ;  a  caliver  with  bandaleers  is  valued  av  fourteen 
shillings  and  ten  pence.  m...MM<^n 

A  currier  was  another  kind  of  piece  formerly  used,  chic^»y  I 
believe  in  sieges.  Very  little  is  said  of  it  by  military  writers.  It 
is  once  or  twice  mentioned  in  Lord  Wentworth's  Letter  to  Qiieen 
Mary,  respecting  the  siegie  of  Calais,  among  the  state-papers,  pub- 
lished  by  Lord  Hardwick. 

■  From  the  following  passages  in  Sir  John  Smith's  animadversions 
on  the  writings  of  Captain  Berwick  (o),  it  appears,  that  a  currier 
was  of  the  same  calibre  and  strength  as  a  harquebuss,  but  had  a 

(m)  Thii  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Shakespeare,  where  Falstaff,  reviewing  .uj  recruits, 
says  of  Wart,  a  poor  weak  undersized  fellow,  "  Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  hands,"  &c. 
rteaning  that,  although  Wart  is  unfit  for  a  musketeer,  yet  if  armed  with  a  lighter  piece  h« 
may  do  good  service. 

(n)  This  estimate  was  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Earls  of  Oxenford,  Essex 
and  Leicester;  Viscuunt  Wihnot;  Lords  Danvers  and  Cauiieldj  Sir  Edward  Cecil  and  Sir 
Richard  M<^rrigon,  KntSc  and  Captain  John  Bingham,  whicli  met  at  'ihe  Old  Council  Cham* 
ber,  ii  "'  hall.  Their  report  is  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  HarleiaL  MSS« 
market.  ;,-^j^j  the  army  proposed  was  to  consist  of  3;,ooo  foot,  5,000  horse,  and  twenty'' 
pieces  of  artillery.  '.  "      '  ' 

(o)  Harleian  MSS.  No.  4685.  ^  ^^*'H  «*  ^  ^ "»'•  -  »v.f 
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longer  biirrd.  His  words  are*—"  but  ya  in  one  thingc  hia  lack 
**  of  coniidermcion  if  to  be  noted,  and  that  is,  that  he  doth  make 
"  nodistinction  nor  A'y'C.  •  >tcr  Vtwixt  a  currier  and  a  harquebuze, 
"  in  the  which  he  h  jj^rcuti;  v  reived  t  for  in  those  there  is  aa  great 
"  or  more  diffennc  betwixt  a  currier  of  warre  and  a  harquebuze, 
'*  in  the  length  ui  cannon,  and  for  shooting,  as  there  ia  betwixt  a 

harquebuze  and  a  mousquet,  whicii  I  perceive  by  his  writing  he 
**  doth  not  consider  of,  and  therefoir  clo«*  overpassc  the  same." 
And  in  another  place  -—  *'  so  likewise,  of  a  hut  queljuze  and  a 

currier,  both  renfbrced  backward  ps  they  ouglit  to  be,  and  of 
«  one  '*  'Vwer  heighthe  of  bullet )  and  the  currier  in  respect  of  the 

great    «ngthe,  must  have  a  greater  advantage  and  quantitie  of 

powd  .r  to  appulse  and  impulse  the  bullet  to  bis  fardcst  object 
*'  marke  within  point  blankc)  then  the  harquebuze  to  impulse  his 
"  bullet  to  his  furdest  object  market  and  all  this  in  respect  to  the 
*'  different  ler^thes  of  the  pieces,  being  in  the  rest  of  one  calivcr 
•*  and  renforced  alike." 

Markham,  in  his  Souldiers  Accidence,  published  in  1648  '^.37. 
mentions  a  kind  of  piece  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  else- 
whcrv.\  which  he  calls  a  dragon  1  and  in  his  direction  for  arming 
the  dragon,  thus  ('escribes  it:  "  And  for  offensive  arms  they  have 
**  a  fkyre  dragon  fitted  with  an  iron  work  to  be  carried  in  a  belt  of 
**  leather,  which  is  buckled  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  under  the 
"  left  arm ;  having  a  turncll  of  iron  with  a  ring  through  wl)ich  the 
"  piece  runneth  up  .'?vl  downe,  and  t' ese  dragons  are  short  pieces, 
"  of  sixteen  inches  the  barrell,  and  all  musquet  bore,  with  fire- 
"  locks  or  snaphaunces(p)." 

With  this  weapon  a  shall  close  th;  dcscripti^.n  of  armour  and 
arms,  and  next  endeavour  to  point  out  the  various  changes  they 
have  undergone,  whether  occasioned  L^  statutes,  royal  ordmaiiceu, 


(p)  The  piece  derived  iti  name  from  the  uoeutt  o.  )Idiers  by  whom  it  wm  carrieJi  who 
to  thii  da)  are,  iu  Frauce,  called  and  tpelt  uragoni,  uiid  were  from  the  celerity  of  their 
<..'vtirentt  compared  to  the  fahuloui  monhter  of  that  name.  Dragoni,  or  dragoons,  were 
originally  not  coniidcrcd  at  cavalry,  but  only  as  infantry  mounted  for  the  sake  of  being  speedily 
transported  from  one  placv  to  another.  The  tnaphauncc  il  the  Dutch  name  for  the  j^rescut 
locks  used  to  our  pieces.  ^V 

.^.^n,,-  '       .or 
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or  othtr  ctuiet,  with  the  datei  when  thdie  change!  huppcned.  For 
the  convenience  of  artiits,  I  ihall  alio  dncribe  the  wrmour  and 
weapons,  with  which  the  different  kindi  of  loldien  should  be 
represented  at  the  three  following  periods,  viz.  about  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  that  of  Charles  II. 
^'-  Although  the  particular  kinds  of  armour  and  weapons  used  by 
the  English,  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  is  not 
described  by  any  writer  of  that  time  i  yet  it  is  certain  they  were 
defensively  armed,  and  even  heavily,  for  which  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Ingulphusi  who  relates,  that  in  the  year  1063,  King 
Edward  having  sent  an  army,  under  the  command  of  Harrold, 
Earl  of  the  West  Saxons,  against  the  Welch,  that  General  ob- 
sf'ving  his  men  were  unable  from  the  weight  of  their  armour  to 
overtake  the  enemy,  who  having  committed  their  depredations  sud- 
denly retired,  caused  them  to  use  armour  of  boiled,  or  jacked 
leather,  and  other  light  defences.  That  the  heavy  armour  here 
mentioned  was  of  mail,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  Mail  wat 
a  contrivance  of  very  great  antiquity »  it  was  known  to  the  Saxons^ 
«n(i  vsK)m  by  their  princes  and  great  men  (q);  it  was  also  used  by 
the  Danes,  andconsidering  the  vicinity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  the  constant  intercourse  between  them»  might 
be  imported,  or  the  art  of  making  it  acquired  by  English  workmen. 
11  English  had  also  helmets  and  shields;  their  offensive  weapons 
were  the  spear,  the  sword,  and  the  battle  axj  the  bowe  was  not 
then  in  general  use. 

The  defensive  armour  of  a  Norman  knight,  about  this  time, 
and  long  after  the  conquest,  consisted  of  a  helmet,  a  hawberk,  or 
complete  suit  of  mail,  the  gambeson,  the  plastron,  and  sur-coat 
of  arms)  this  last  was  a  loose  garment  of  eilk  or  sattin  lined, 
and  frequently  embroidered,  much  in  form  resembling  a  carter's 
frock,  but  without  sleeves,  and  reaching  only  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh. 

The  helmets  then  chiefly  worn  were  either  of  a  conical,  or  a 
pyramidical  figure  open  before,  the  latter  having  a  small  plate,  or 


(q)  Mail  u  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Prince  JBtbeliUui,  p.  963.  note  (v). 


nasal 
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nasal  of  iron  or  brats,  projecting  over  the  nose  to  defend  it  from 
-  the  stroke  of  a  broad  sword.  William  the  Conqueror  is  repre- 
sented with  the  conical  helmet,  on  two  of  his  great  seals  published 
by  Sandford  (r).  Many  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  Bayeux 
,  tapestry  have  pyramidical  helmets,  with  the  nasals  beforementionect 
'William,  Earl  of  Mellent  and  Worcester,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  also  represented  in  a  pyramidical  helmet 
and  nasal  (s))  these,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  helmets  of  that 
time,  appear  to  be  generally  worn  over  hoods  of  mail,  which , 
guarded  the  neck  (t). 

Another  kind  of  helmet  seems  shortly  after  to  have  been  in 
fashion,  both  in  England  and  France;  its  form  was  nearly  that  of  a 
cylinder,  and  sometimes  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  base  upwards  i 
both  were  flat  on  the  top.  These  flat  helmets,  Montfaucon  says, 
were  in  use  during  the  age  of  St.  Louis  (u),  but  being  soon  after 
left  off  were  never  revived  (x).  Indeed,  as  he  justly  observes,  i( 
was  the  worst  form  that  could  have  been  adopted,  as  a  stroke  of  a  , 
sword  or  mace  would  fall  with  its  full  force  on  that  flat  surface, 
whereas  on  a  conical  or  pyramidical  helmet  both  those  weapon^ 
would  either  glance  off,  or  act  obliquely.  Many  of  our  kings^ 
great  barons,  and  knights,  are  represented  on  their  coins,  seals, 
and  tombs  with  these  cylindric  headpieces.  On  them  kings  wore 
their  crowns,  which  originally  were  meant  as  distinguishing 
helmets,  and  great  men  different  ornaments  and  devices;  from 
behind  them  there  sometimes  hung  a  kind  of  streamer  called  a 
souleret  {y),imie:  M^w:^  fw/jrwrt,  e  !o  tmnrm^-mitifi^  a^ 

(r)  See  thoie  hclmetit  fig.  i  and  a.  plate  9.  and  leveral  otheri  here  mentioned.       ''  ■'^'^'   * 
(»)  See  fig.  3.  plate  9. 

(t)  When  the  wearer  of  one  of  thcM  pyramidical  helmeti  had  occation  to  drink,  or  wiihed 
to  uncover  hi>  face,  to  breathe  freely  or  converse,  it  was  effected  by  thrusting  back  the  hel- 
met, by  which  the  nasal  was  raised  up  almost  parallel  with  the  horizon  i  an  instan<9c  of  this 
may  he  seen  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  .  ; 

(u)  Monarch.  Franc.  .-    -  ,...y.r.  .       ..i.^ 

(x)  St.Louis  died  1270,  he  was  contemporary  with  Henry  III. ;  some  of  these  flat  heK 
mets  kstcd  in  Engkind  till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  at  least  are  to  be  seen  on  tombs  of  that 
date. 

(y)  Although  the  conical,  pyramidical,  and  cylindric  helmets  wen  chiefly  worn  about 
the  twelfth  century ;  yet  there  were  some  of  a  different  shape.     John^  son  of  Richard  I., 

after- 
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f  The  ihieldi  uud  at  this  period  by  the  ctvaliy  were  Urge,  trian- 
golar,  and  convex  i  thor  weaponi  were  ;he  sword,  ipear,  and  long 
bow, 

-  The  horses  of  the  knights  when  equipped  for  war,  were  barded 
with  iron  or  jacked  leather  to  defend  them  from  wounds  \  for,  as 
the  laming  or  killing  a  horse  would  eftectually  render  the  knight 
unfit  for  service,  that  would  undoubtedly  be  always  attempted  \ 
but  as  on  the  contrary,  at  tournaments,  it  was  against  the  laws 
of  chivalry  to  strike  a  horse;  they  wera  on  those  occasions,  and 
in  solemn  processions  or  entries,  caparisoned  or  covered  with 
silk  or  velvet  bards,  embroidered  with  armorial  bearings  or  other 
ornaments. 

:  The  infantry  wore  coats  of  mail,  aketons.  and  open  bacinets. 
They  had  shields,  some  round  and  some  square,  and  made  of 
hurdles  covered  with  leather}  some  of  the  round  shields  were 
remarkably  conical  (z),  and  armed  with  a  projecting  spike:  their 
weapons  were  swords,  spears,  clubs,  battle-axes,  and  the  long 

bow.     ■Mmk.'^ix-'^f.'i-  :fi- 

The  aritiQur  and  weapons  in  use  at  the  time  of  Edward  I.  may 
be  collected  from  the  statute  of  Winchester,  made  the  13th  of  that 
rdgn,  where  the  particular  species  for  every  rank  are  specified. 
;    By  this  statute,  every  man  having  lands  of  the  value  of  fift?i:i4 
pounds  (a),  and  chattels  of  forty  marks,  was  bound  to  keep  a  hau. 
geon,  an  iron  head-piece  called  a  chapel,  a  sword,  a  dagger,  ;    \  ^ 
horse.     Those  possessing  ten  pounds  in  land,  and  twenty  shi. 
in  chattels,  a  haubergeon,  c1:apel  of  iron,  sword^  and  dagger.    Per- 
sons having  an  hundred  shillings  in  land  were  to  keep  a  doublet  (b)^ 
a  chapel  of  iron,  a  sword,  and  dagger.     Such  as  had  from  forty, 
shillings  in  land  to  any  sum  less  than  an  hundred  shillings,  a. 


^<^ 


.    r/ 


aftnwardi  King  John,  it  represented  on  hii  great  seal  in  Sandford,  with  a  round  hebnet, 
like  those  of  more  modem  date ;  it  is  open  before  except  the  covering  of  a  nasal.  See 
it  fig.  4.  p.  9. 

(z)  Several  specinKnt  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Bayeuz  tapestry  |  the  round  shield* 
of  later  times  were  frequently  concave. 

(a)  The  statute  does  not  explain  whether  the  annual  value  U  meant,  or  that  of  the  fee 
simple. 

(b)  Pourpoiiit,  thaqueton,  or  jacket  of  defence.  -^  -  vwii ;.  " 

Swviu, 
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sword  (c),  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  dagger.  Persons  possessing  less 
than  forty  shillinp  land,  to  keep  faukhions,  gisannes,  da^ers, 
and  other  inferior  weapons }  those  who  had  only  chattels  under 
the  value  of  twenty  marks,  to  have  swords,  di^jgers,  and  other  in- 
ferior weapons.  In.  this  r^ulation  there  are  two  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, one  that  the  hoi'seman  is  not  armed  with  a  lance,  and 
the  other  that  a  shieki  is  not  mentioned,  either  for  him  or  those 
of  the  inferior  degrees ;  these  regulatirais  were,  it  is  true,,  made 
more  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  internal  peace  of  the 
kingdom  against  sudden  commotions,  than  for  the  regular  purposes 
of  war  i  they  were,  however,  occasionally  to  serve  for  both  j  the 
lance  and  shield  were  among  the  arms  directed  to  be  kept  by  the 
country  people  in  France,  as  is  shewn  by  the  verses  in  the  note 
below,  quoted  by  Fauchet,  from  an  anticnt  poem  written  about  the 
time  of  St.  Louis,  called  the  furniture  of  a  villain,  or  villager  (d). 

The  hawberk  and  haubergeon  long  continued  almost  the  sole 
defensive  armour  of  this  country ;  the  first  material  change  that 
happened  respecting  it  was  the  introduction  of  plate-armour,  that 
is,  armour  composed  of  plates  of  iron  rivetted  together ;  but  as  this 
change  was  not  brought  about  by  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign,  or 
any  publick  ordinance  or  regulation,  it  naturally  took  place  but 
slowly,  and  by  degrees ;  a  striking  proof  of  this  may  be  gathered 
from  an  entry  in  our  publick  records,  whence  we  learn  that  plate- 
armour  was  known  in  England  two  years  (e)  before  the  statute  of 

,     ,  ,,       .^  .,         ,       Winchester 


(c)  Those  who  were  to  keep  bowi  and  arrows  might  hare  them  out  of  the  forest ;  a  review 
6f  these  arms  to  be  made  twice  a  year  bjr  two  constables  out  of  every  hundred,  who  were  to 
report  the  defaulters  to  the  justices,  and  they  to  present  them  to  the  King. 


Fui9  ait  son  viel  Escu 
A  la  parrois  pendu. 
A  son  col'  le  doit  pendre, 
Pour  la  terre  deffendre 
Quaod  il  vient  Ost  banie. 


(d)  Si  le  convient  armer 
Por  la  terre  garder 
Coterel  &  Haunet 
£t  Macue  &  Guibet, 
Arc  &  lance  enfumfe 
Quil  nait  soin  de  mesl^e 
Avec  lui  ait  couchite 
Lespee  enroiiille,  &c. 

(e)  From  an  entry  in  the  Escheat  roll  of  the  itthof  Edward  I.,  quoted  in  Blount's 
Tenures,  it  appears  that  Fainell  de  Chawortb  w«*  '>und  wiMd  of  four  hundr;^'  7cre(  of  land 
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Windiester  wastnacted }  yet  by  th»t  fltatuie  the  use  of  the  hauber*^ 
geon  was  directed;  besides  which,  many  monomeqts  and  seals 
thcwi  that  the  general  use  of  mail-armour  continued  lon|i;  after 
that  period,  and  that  it  was  even  used  with  the  plate-amiovr  (fy/ 
f  Two  reasons  probably  conspired  to  check  the  progress  of  this 
innovation  >  cme,  the  great  piice  of  a  suit  of  plate-armour,  which 
therefore  could  be  purchased  only  by  men  of  fortune;  the  other, 
that  attachment  which  most  men  have  for  their  antient  customs 
and  fashions,  and  the  great  reluctance  with  which  they  exchange 
them  for  new  inventions.  Fauchet  says,  this  change  happened  in 
the  year  1330;  father  Daniel  does  not  entirely  subscribe  to  that 
opinion  (g).  Plate-armour  was,  however,  completely  introduced 
both  here  atid  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.      '.;'---■■-■  ,,-.,:  - 

It  seems  most  likely  that  the  exchange  of  the  hawberk  for  plate- 
armour  was  first  occasioned  by  the  insufferable  heat  and  incum- 
brance of  the  former,  and  its  appendages ;  for  though  the  plate- 
armour  was  undoubtedly  heavier  than  the  hawberk  (h),  it  was  by 
no  means  so  sweltering  and  cumbersome;  the  heat  of  the  gambeson 


in  £«<t  Gareston,  in  tfie  county  of  Berka,  IieU  by  tlie  service  of  finding  a  knight  amned  in 
plate^armour  in  the  King's  armvi  when  it  should  be  in  the  territory  of  Kidwelley,  in  Wales. 

If  the  suit  of  armour  shewn  in  the  Tower  (see  plate  14.)  was  really  what  it  is  said  *■<-■  hr-- : 
been,  that  is,  the  armour  of  John  de  Courcy,  Earl  of  Ul3ter  in  Ireland,  brought  wit'i  '1  :r.  m 
the  Tower,  it  wSl  prove  that  plate-armour  was  in  use  as  early  as  1204,  ^^  '^^^  "^  h'*  >:ori£n:'- 
ment ;  indeed,  it  is  most  probable,  that  plate-armc  ur  was  known  and  used  by  princcj  ;i^!<' 
great  men  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  not  commonly  adopted. 

(f)  Mail  was  never  entirely  left  off ;  sleeves  und  gussets  of  mail  being  worn  long  after  the 
common  use  of  plate  armour.  Mai<y  Anient  knights  seem  to  hnve  worn  a  shirt  of  mail  under 
their  cuirasses,  as  in  their  figures  on  monuments ;  it  is  seen  both  below  their  tassets  and  round 
their  necks,  serving  in  the  place  of  a  gorget.  Mail  is  recommended  by  some  military  writers 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century. 

(g)  Tout  ces  faits  prouvent  que  ce  changemcnt  d'armure  &  du  Hauber  a  quoi  succeda 
I'armure  fait  de  pur  fer,  commen^a  an  plutard  cous  Phillipe  Le  Bd;  &  il  est  vrai  aussiquc 
sous  Phillipe  de  Valois  I'arniurc  de  fer  fut  presque  seul  en  usage.  Froissart  que  je  viens  de 
citer,  qui  vivcit  sous  le  Regne  de  cc  prince,  oc  qui  a  ecrit  I'histcire  de  ce  terns  la,  ne  fait 
guercs  mention  de  Haubers,  &  ne  parlc  par  tout  que  des  armures  de  fer.  P.  Daniel  Hist,  de 
la  Mil.  Franc,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

(h)  The  weight  of  a  complete  suit  of  proof  armour  is  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  pounds  j  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Green's  hawberk,  helmet  included,  is  inly  thirty-five  pounds.    See  plate  21. 

and 
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/(;.  ii|d  sur-coat  alone,  without  reckoning  the  plastron  and  hawbeiijc/ 
vyere  more  t.;.m  a  m^  toisld  well  bear  in  the  throng  and  dust  of 
an  engagement,  parti(:ulBrly  in  summer }  and  indeed  we  read  of 
more  than  one  instance  of  knights  being  suffocated  in  their  armour.' 
'  Another  innovation  of  an  inferior  kind,  but  prior  in  its  date, 
arose  from  the  re-introduction  or  revival  of  the  cross-bow,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  laid  aside  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the 
second  Lateran  council  held  in  1 139  (i),  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Pope  Innocent  III. 

'<  This  weapon  was  again  introduced  into  our  armies  by  King 
Richard  I.,  who  being  slain  with  a  quarrel  shot  from  one  of 
them  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Chaluz  in  Normandy,  it  was 
considered  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven  inflicted  upon  him  for  his 
impiety  (k).  •  * 

The  cross-bow  is  by  some  said  to  be  of  Sicilian  origin ;  others 
ascribe  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Cretans ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
b6en  introduced  into  France  by  some  of  the  first  crusaders.  The 
cross-bow  is  mentioned  by  the  Abbe  Suger  in  the  life  of  Louis  le 
Gros,  as  being  used  by  that  prince  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (1). 
Louis  le  Gros  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  the  year  1 108  j  he 
was  contemporary  with  King  Henry  I.  . .   -  > 

Verstegan  seems  to  attribute  the  introduction  of  the  cross-bow 
into  England  to  the  Saxons  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  but  cites  no 
authority  to  support  that  supposition.  In  a  print  representing  the 
landing  of  those  generals,  the  foremost  of  them  is  delineated  with 


(i)  Artem  illam  mortiferam  &  Deo  odibilem  ballistarionim  &  sagittariorum  adversus 
Chiifttionos  &  Catholkos  eserceri  de  caetero  sub  anathemate  prohibemus.     Can.  29. 

Thi«  prohibition  was  observed  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young  and  in  the  beginning  of 
that  of  Philipe  AugUHte,  but  afterwards  no  regard  was  paid  to  it,  neither  in  France  nor  io 
England,  notwithstanding  that  Innocent  III.  had  renewed  it,  and  again  recommended  the 
observance  of  it. 

(k)  Guiliiaupie  le  Bretur,  relating  the  d<Mith  ot  this  King,  puts  the  following  into  the 
mouth  of  Atropos  one  of  the  Parcz.     L.  5.  Philipid. 

Hac  volo,  non  alia  Richardum  morte  perire 
Ut  qui  Franci  genis  ballistx  prim:tu>  usum 
Tradidit,  ipse  sui  rem  primitus  experiatur, 
Quamque  alios  dociiit,  in  se  vim  sentiat  artis. 
{V)  Set  Fere  Duiiel.  Hist,  de  la  Mil.  Fr.  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

.    ,     ■  a  cross- 
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across'bow  on  his  shoulder.  Of  this  print  the  author  says,  "  And 
**  because  these  noble  gentlemen  were  the  first  bringers  in,  and 
"  conductors  of  the  ancestors  of  Englishmen  into  Britaine,  from 
"  whence  unto  their  posterity  the  posession  of  the  country  hath 
"  ensued,  I  thought  fit  here  in  pourtraiture  to  set  down  their  first 
"  arrivall,  therewithall  to  shewe  the  manner  of  the  apparell  which 
"  they  wore,  the  weapons  which  they  used,  and  the  banner  or 
'*  ensign  first  by  them  there  spread  in  the  field  (m)."  Some 
writers  say,  William  the  Conqueror  had  cross-bows  in  his  army  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings. 

After  the  revival  of  this  weapon  by  Richard  I.  it  was  much 
used  in  our  armies.  In  the  list  of  forces  raised  by  King  Edward  II. 
against  the  Scots,  anno  1322,  the  cross-bow  men  make  the  second 
aiticie  in  the  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  soldiers  of  which 
it  consisted  (n).  r   /;  /  . 

The  cross-bow  was  also  considered  as  a  royal  weapon  ',  Gerard 
de  la  Warre  is  recorded  as  being  cross-bow  bearer  to  Henry  III.  j 
and  diverse  manors,  lands,  and  tenements  were  held  by  finding 
cross-bows,  strings,  or  the  materials  for  making  them,  for  our 
different  kings  (o).  King  Henry  VII.  used  frequently  to  exercise 
himself  in  shooting  with  a  cross-bow  for  wagers ;  several  sums  lost 
by  him  to  his  courtiers  are  entered  in  the  book  belonging  to  the 
Remembrancer's  office  before  quoted.  Notwithstanding  which,  a 
statute  was  made  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  that  King's  reign,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  cross-bows,  as  tending  to  lessen  the  practice  of 
archery  with  the  long  bow  (p). 

The  cross-bow  continued  to  be  generally  used  in  our  armies, 
even  so  late  as  the  year  1572,  when  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  treaty 

'-    (m)  Restitution  of  decayed  Intelligence,  p.  117. 

(n)  TituluB  de  vadiis  tain  peditum^  balistariorum,  lanceatorum  &  sagittariortim  AngUs, 
Walliae  &  Vascon  $  quam  qujrundam  hominunt  ad  arma  et  hobelariorum,  retentorum  ad  vadia 
domini  Regis  Edwardi,  itlii  Regis  Edward!  in  Guerra  Scotix  &  alibi,  a  primo  die  Maii,  anno 
qiiinto  decimo,  usque  Scptimum  diem  Julii  anno  regni  ^iusdem,  sexto  drcixo,  finiente  tempore. 
Rogeri  de  Waltham  tunc  custodis,  et  Robeiti  de  BaivV^k  tunc  contrurotulatoris  Garderobr. 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Thomas  Astle,  Esq. 

(o)  See  Blount's  Tenures,  a  new  edition  of  which,  with  many  curious  illustrations,  hai 
been  lately  published  by  Mr.  Josiah  Beckwith. 

(p)  Rastell's  Stat.  19  H.  7.  c.  4. 
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with  King  Charles  IX.  of  France,  engaged  to  furnish  him  with 
tlz  thousand  men,  armed  part  with  long-bows  and  pait  with  cross* 
bows.  And  in  the  attack  of  the  isle  of  Rhee  by  the  English,  anno 
1627,  some  cross-bows  were  still  said  to  be  in  that  army  (q). 

The  cross-'bow  makers  used  to  exercise  themselves  and  try  their 
weapons  at  the  popinjoy  or  artificial  parrot,  in  a  field  called  Tassel- 
dose  in  London,  from  the  number  of  thistles  growing  there ;  this 
was  afterwards  hired  by  the  Artilleiy  Company,  and  is  called  the 
Old  Artillery  Ground  (r).  Cross-bows  were  used  by  the  fraternity 
of  St.  George  (s). 

.  Sir  John  Smith  says(t)  he  saw  many  large  cross-bows  in  the 
armoury  of  the  grand  master  of  Maltha,  and  in  those  of  many 
princes  in  Germany,  such  as  no  armour  nor  target  could  resist, 
although  capable  of  turning  a  musket-ball,  shooting  quarrels  of 
such  bigness  with  square  tempered  heads,  some  of  them  three 
inches  long. 

The  shield,  although  it  was  not  entirely  relinquished  so  long  as 
the  use  of  the  long  and  cross-bows  continued,  seems  to  have  under- 
gone some  alteration  in  its  form,  the  triangular  or  heater  shield 
gradually  giving  place  to  those  of  a  circular  or  rectangular  figure  j 
shields  were  first  left  off  by  the  cavalry  j  they  were,  however,  used 

(q)  The  monthly  wages  of  a  cross  bo  we  maker,  a  yeoman  and  groom  of  the  crossebcwes, 
arc  charged  in  the  expcnces  of  Hcary  VIII.  an.  38.  in  the  curious  MSS.  in  the  Rcmem'. 
branccr's  office,  the  first  tot.  4//.,  the  second  20f.  3</,  the  third  lot.  4^.  And  in  the  history 
of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  King  James  I.  among  the  aruficers  of  the  ordnance,  is  Rodger 
Clioven,  cross  bowc  maker,  with  a  salary  of  4J.  per  diem. 

(r)  See  Maitland's  History  of  London. 

(s)  The  King  (i.e.  Hen.  VIII.)  having  restrained  the  annual  custom  of  the  city  watch, 
owing  to  its  great  expcnce,  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  manly  exercise  of  shooting,  by 
granting  a  charter  to  the  company  of  Archers,  who  were  called  the  fraternity  ot  Ct.  George, 
Ly  which  they  had  the  power  to  use  and  exercise  shooting  at  all  manner  of  marks,  as  well  Li 
the  city  as  suburbs,  with  loug-bowa,  cross-bows,  ar.d  kand-guas,  with  th,  le  clauses,  that  in 
case  any  persons  were  shot  or  skin  in  these  «port«  by  an  arrow  shot  uy  unc  ui  these  archers,  the 
shooter  was  not  to  be  su«d  or  moleaud,  if  be  had  urtaacdiately  betore  the  shot  used  the  common 
word /ax/.  The  chtefcai.i  of  these  archers  was  called  Prince  Arthur,  and  tlie  rest  of  tluem  his 
knights ;  the  principal  place  of  exercising  tlus  sport  was  Mtie  End,  where  they  were  fro<)Heatiy 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  King  himself.     Chamkrlain's  Hut.  of  /,t>nJon,  p.  19^. 

(t)  Sir  John  SmithV  Confutatioa  of  Cap^^u  Barwitfk.  MSS.  No.  4685.  Hcrl.  CuUect. 
British  Museum. 
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in  the  army  of  King  Edward  I.  at  the  siegd  of  KadAverok  in  the 
year  1300(0). 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Journey  to  Snowden,  speaking  of  Wales  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  says,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  value  of  arms, 
and  that  we  had  few  manufactures  of  that  kind }  a  two-handed 
sword  was  valued  at  ten  shillings,  a  one-handed  at  six  shillings  and 
eight- pence,  and  a  steel  buckler  at  two  shillings  and  eight'pence: 
but  what  is  very  singular,  a  bow  which  themselves  could,  make, 
was  valued  at  sixteen  pence,  and  an  arrow  at  six-pence  (x). 

A  sort  of  shields  were  worn  by  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Mussel- 
borough,  the  first  of  Edward VI.,  whicli  Paton  thus  describes: 

Nye  this  place  of  Onset,  whear  the  Scottes  at  their  runninge 

away  had  let  fall  their  weapons  (as  I  sayd),  thear  found  we  be- 
"  syde  iheir  common  manner  of  armour,  certeyn  nice  instruments 
"  for  war  (as  we  thought),  and  they  were  nue  boardes  endes  cut 
**  of,  being  aboute  a  foote  in  breadth  and  half  a  yarde  in  lengthe, 
"  havyng  on  the  insyde  handels  made  very  cunningly  of  two  cordes 
«  endes ;  these,  a  God's  name,  wear  their  targettes  againe  the  shot 
^*  of  our  small  artillerie,  for  they  wear  not  able  to  hold  canon. 
**  And  with  these  found  we  great  rattels  swellyng  bygger  than  the 
"  belly  of  a  pottle  pot,  covered  with  old  parchment,  or  dooble 
«•  papers,  small  stones  put  into  them  to  make  noys,  and  set  upon 
"  the  ende  of  a  staff  of  more  than  two  ells  long,  and  this  was  their 
"  ^yne  devyse  to  fray  our  horses,  when  our  horsemen  shoulde  cum 

(u)  Lors  i  peuit  on  revoir,  .< 

Auisi  espes  pieres  chaoior ; 
Com  si  on  en  deust  poudrer, 
£  chapeaus  et  heaumcs  offrondcr. 
Ecus  et  targes  depescier. 
And  ia  another  place, 

Car  meinte  targe  freschement, 
Peinte,  et  guamie  richement, 
'■        Meinte  heaume  et  mcint  chapeau  burni, 
Meint  riche  gamboison  guarni, 
De  soie  et  C»das  et  cotoun 
En  lour  venue  veiat  on. 
Siege  o^  Karlaverok.  MSS.  Bib.  Cotton  Caligula  A.  XVIII. 
(x)  Journey  to  Snowden,  p.  86. 
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"  at  them.    Howbeit  because  the  ryders  were  no  babyes,  nor  the 
"  horses  no  colts :  they  could  neither  duddle  the  t'one,  nor  fray 
"  the  toother,  so  that  the  poUecye  was  as  witles  as  their  powr  ,| 
"  forceles."  ^> 

Among  the  artificers  in  the  pay  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  38th  year 
of  his  reign,  is  a  buckler-maker,  Geffi-ey  Bromfield,  whose  quarter's 
wages  are  there  charged  15^.  2d.  (y).  Shields  or  bucklers  seem  to 
have  been  used  in  affrays  and  private  qu.'^rrels  by  persons  in  the 
civil  line,  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I. 
Ougdale  records  an  order  made  in  the  Temple  in  the  first  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  no  fellow  of  that  society  should  wear  any  sword 
<A  buckler,  or  cause  either  to  be  borne  after  him  into  the  town 
underthepenalty  of  three  shillings  and  four-pence  for  the  first  time, 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence  for  the  second,  and  expulsion  from 
tlio  ociety  for  the  third  (z).  George  Silver  mentioning  an  affray 
that  happened  between  an  English  and  an  Italian  fencing-master, 
says,  the  former  was  armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler,  the  latter 
with  a  two-handed  sword  (a).  The  common  appellation  for  a 
quarrelsome  or  fighting  fellow  about  tliat  period,  was  a  swash- 
buckler, that  is  a  breaker  or  dasher  of  bucklers  (b). 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  shield, 
and  even  attempted  to  revive  the  use  of  it.  His  company  of  Dutch 
guards  were  armed  with  targets  and  roundels,  and  he  formed  a  re- 
gular plan  of  exercise  for  them.  A  book  in  folio,  containing  all 
the  motions  for  both,  finely  engraved,  and  accompanied  with  ex- 
planations in  French,  was  published  by  his  order,  anno  1618  (c). 


(y)  MSS.  in  the  office  of  the  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer. 
(z)  Dugdale's  Origin.  Jurid.  p.34$'> 

(a)  George  Silver's  Paradoxes  of  Defence.  N.  B.  The  copy  here  quoted  wants  the  title 
and  date. 

(b)  Philips  in  his  New  World  of  Words,  defines,  to  swash,  to  make  fly  about }  to  clash  or 
make  a  noise  witli  swords  ;  and  a  swash-buckler,  a  vain  glorious  sword  player  or  fencer,  a  meer 
braggadochoe,  a  vapouring  fellow. 

(c)  Le  Manicment  d'Armcs  de  Nassau  avecq  Rondelles,  piques  espces  &  targes,  repre- 
sentez  par  figures  selon  le  nouveau  ordere  du  tres  illustre  Prince  Maurice  de  Nassau,  &c.  &c. 
par  Adam  van  Breen,  avec  instruction  par  escript  pour  tous  cappitaines  &  commandeurt  nou* 
TvUement  mis  ea  lumiere,  impriroe  aonq  1618. 
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the  target  and  broad  sword  were  the  favourite  arms  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  as  late  as  the  year  1746,  and  even  after ;  for  I  remem- 
ber many  private  men  of  the  old  highland  regiment  in  Flanders  in 
the  years  1747  and  1748,  armed  with  targets,  which  though  no 
part  of  their  uniform,  they  were  permitted  to  carry. 

Swords  and  bucklers  were  antiently  borne  before  great  military 
officers,  as  insignia  of  their  dignity }  those  carried  before  King 
Edward  III.  in  France,  are  shewn  in  Westminster-abbey.  The 
shield  borne  before  the  commandant  of  the  forces  on  board  the 
Spanish  armada  is  preserved  in  the  Tower,  and  a  sword  was  borne 
before  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  as  commander  of  the  troops,  with 
which  he  indented  to  serve  King  Richard  II.  (d).  Most  of  the 
ornamented  metal  shields,  and  many  of  the  very  large  swords,  were 
designed  for  this  use. 

The  application  of  gunpowder  to  projectile  engines  at  first  caused 
little  or  no  alteration  in  the  article  of  defensive  armour,  since  none 
could  be  made  so  strong  as  to  resist  a  cannon  ball,  and  the  number 
of  men  who  can  led  hand-guns,  for  a  long  time,  bore  a  very  small 
proportion  to  those  armed  with  other  weapons  -,  that  usual  pre- 
dilection for  antient  usages  operating  in  this  instance  so  strongly 
against  the  admission  of  these  new  weapons,  that  though  artillery 
was,  as  it  is  said,  used  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  fought  in  the  year 
1346 ;  the  general  introduction  of  small  arms  was  not  thoroughly 
established  in  England,  at  the  time  the  kingdom  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588)  a  period  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  years  (e). 

In 


(d)  See  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  7  R.  II. 

(e)  Although  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  its  application  to  artillery  and  small  anna 
have  been  commonly  supposed  modern  discoveries,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  they  have 
both  be!  11  very  long  known  to,  and  used  by  the  Chinese,  and  other  eastern  people.  Artillery 
is  mentioned  in  the  Gcntoo  Code  of  Laws,  supposed  of  very  high  antiquity  ;  and  our  country- 
man, Friar  Bacon,  who  lived  before  Bartholdus  Swartz,  particularly  recites  the  composition  of 
gunpowder,  and  says  he  learned  it  from  a  Greek  writer.  This  invention,  although  by  Miltor., 
and  other  poets  and  writers,  ascribed  to  the  devil,  was,  without  doubt,  a  most  fortunate  dis- 
covery for  mankind,  and  has  greatly  lessened  the  slaughter  and  miseries  of  war.  Formerly 
when  men  engaged  hand  to  hand,  they  were  so  intermingled  that  the  only  criterion  of  victory 
was  the  having  no  more  of  tlie  enemy  to  kill ;  the  duration  of  sieges  has  also  been  considerably 
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jfi  In  the  41st  of  Edward  III.,  A.D.  1368,  both  plate  and  mail  ar- 
xnour  were  worn,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  instance 
recorded  in  Rymer.  Thomas  de  Erskine,  and  James  the  heir  of 
William  Douglas,  of  Degliemont,  being  engaged  to  fight  a  duel, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  obtained  a  licence  from  King 
Edward  directed  to  all  sheriffs,  mayors,  &c.  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  following  armour  and  weapons  in  London.  Thomas  de 
Erskine,  a  pair  of  plates  (i),  a  bacinet,  a  pair  of  brasers(g), 
quissets  (h)  greeves,  a  chafron  for  a  horse,  a  dagger,  a  long  sword, 
a  short  sword,  and  a  pair  of  iron  gauntlets.  James  Douglas,  a 
pair  of  plates,  a  haubergeon,  a  pair  of  steel  gauntlets,  a  helmet,  a 
pair  of  brasers,  and  long  armour,  and  covering  for  two  horses  i  two 
daggers,  and  the  head  of  a  lance,  with  other  armour  for  the  said 
duel  (i). 

The  ccxBmon  o«-inour  for  the  infantry  was  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  reigns,  the  aketon  and  bassinet.  Men  thus  equipped 
received  a  penny  per  diem  more  pay  than  those  without  defensive 
armour  (k). 

The  armour  worn  about  the  time  of  King  Henry  VII.  by  both 
barons  and  knights,  is  desctibed  in  an  antient  manuscript  in  the 


shortened  since  the  use  of  gunpowder  aud  artillery,  by  which  the  lives  of  many  millions  have 
been  saved,  who  would  otherwise  have  perished  by  hardships  or  disease,  commonly  in  sieges 
more  fatal  than  the  sword. 
:,  (f)  Breast  and  back  plates.  -ts   'vi  •       •  * 

(g)  Brasers  for  the  arms.  ,  » 

(h)  Quissets  for  the  thighs.  "       ' 

(i)  As  some  statutes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  regard  artnuiir,  n  ubttrsrt 
of  them  is  here  given.  By  the  2d  of  Edward  III.,  no  person  to  ride  armed,  either  by  night 
or  day  in  fairs,  markets  (nor  in  the  presence  of  the  justices  or  other  ministers),  upon  pain  to 
forfeit  their  armour  to  the  King,  and  their  bodies  to  prison  at  the  King's  pleasure. 

Seventh  of  Richard  II.  chap.  13.  None  shall  ride  with  harness,  codtn  ad  Edwsrd  TII.» 
nor  with  lauiuegayt,  "  the  which  launccgays  be  clerely  put  out  within  the  said  realm  as  a  thing 
*<  prohibited  by  our  lord  the  King,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  said  launcegays,  armour, 
"  and  other  harness." 

Twenty-first  of  Richard  II.  a  confirmation  of  this  statute  under  the  former  penalties,  with 
the  additional  ones  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  excepting  the  King's  officers  and  ministers  m 
doing  their  offices.  In  this  act  is  moreover  added,  that  no  lord,  knight,  nor  other,  little  nor 
great,  shall  go  nor  ride  by  night  nor  day  armed,  nor  bear  sallet  nor  skull  of  iron. 

(k)  Roger  de  Waltham's  account  of  the  ariny  seat  to  Scotland,  i^as. 
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coWegt  of  arms  already  quoted  (1),  and  as  the  camp  equipage  then 
deemed  necessary  for  persons  of  those  ranks  is  also  there  speci- 
fied, it  is  here  tr?  :ribed  at  length,  serving  to  shew  the  monstrous 
quantity  of  baggage  and  number  of  servants  of  different  denomi- 
nations, with  which  our  antient  armies  were  encumbered.  ;' 


**     •    Extract  from  a  MS.  I.  S,foL  85.  in  the  College  of  Arms.        ^ 

Th'  apparell  for  the  feld  for  a  baron  in  his  souvereyn  compeny, 

or  fora  baneret,  or  a  ryche  bacheler. 

Oon  whyte  harnesse  complette  w*  a  bed  peces  according. 

Item,  2  peyre  of  lege  harnesse. 

l.:ro,  2  pcyre of  gauntelets. 

Item,  a  peyre  of  brygandyrons  w'  foldes  and  ilanchardes  and 

standards.       •  (;^;  iv» 

Item,  I  axe.  ^  .v^t^^^i  m^^^:^^  ••;;''5^  l^'m  ;,^-3r../ 

Item,   I  holebarte.     '.tf^^:,^  ,,.|:,v -HuMr/'.^^'. '. -o  :•"-'..    ■>:,M    ■■ 
Item,  I  spere.  ,    ...,..,,- '..i ,,;■-;, -U' ■r>j^.''     • 

Item,  a  armyne swerde.  •  ,,,<,>,....,« 

Item,  a  dager.  r.im  -wv^  '--iih  rwAll^'^p-;  m.  '^■•* 

Item,  2  peyre  of  armyng  spores.      ,     ,^^^^,  :  -^^  '■,,iM/^'pil 
Item,  cayfFs  breches.  »  ^  ^ 

Item,  a  peyre  of  cofres  for  the  h:  : .  leys  or  gardeveynes. 
Item,  garnyshe  for  your  sallat  or  elemet,  w'  your  devyse  for  the 

crest. 

Item,  a  sumpter  hors  for  the  armory.  ,?/;,;    ;,ir  ;'?:  /    4    '-<..■ 
Item,  2  or  3  coursers.  '  ..       *     .     r 

Item,  a  large  amyling  hors  to  h^  mselffe  armed  bysydes  an  hake* 

ney  or  tweyne  for  to  ryde  at  pleas'.  ,    .  ,  .  ,j    ^^jj,/!^. 

As  for  traper  demy  trapers  of  your  armes,  or  of  Seynt  George, 

or  of  oder  deyse,  or  bardes  peyiited,  hyt  is  more  worshyppfuU  than 

necessary. 

Item,  to  remember  hors  hcrness  of  velvet  of  ledd"",  or  of  gold- 

smethcs  werke. 

(1)  See  notec.  p.  17/.  this  MS.  is  supposed  to  ha"?  b«eo  written  about  the  time  of 
Richwd  III.  or  Henry  VII. 
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Also  change  of  sa'^""  f'^r  your  roursers,  sum  covered  w'  ledcr  and 
sum  w'  velvet;  item,  for  your  hakcncys  w'  hamesse  nccording. 
Item,  stufFr  of  harshouses  12,  and  sursyngles  12,  of  tv/yiu,  store  of 
gurthes,  12  tramelles,  12  par  pastrons,  13  halters,  horscombes  6, 
manecombes  6  w'  sponges,  wateryng  brydells,  canvass  for  dustinge 
cloths,  portmares,  bodekyns,  halter,  reyngnes,  ledeyng  rcygncs; 
store  of  double  sterrop  leders,  store  of  horsay,  and  horse  nayles, 
1  pere  gilt  sterops,  sterropis  of  blacke  vernyshc  werke. 

Item,  foure  sterrop  lederes  for  herynsmcn. 

Item,  sockets  for  standards  or  baners. 

Item,  spores  for  heynsmen. 

Item,  a  charyett  strongly  made  w'  hors  and  draught  barneys 
according  w*  byndyng  and  braying  ropes.  Supterclothe  w*  your 
armes  or  badge.  Item,  a  hyd  of  whytleder,  or  at  the  lest  half  a 
hyd  for  mendynd  of  your  drawgharneys,  supterhorsc  w'  the  saddles 
wanteys  and  long  ledyng  reynes. 

Item,  a  cart,  or  a  charyet  for  your  tentes  and  pavylions. 

Spere  shaftes,  bowes,  arrowes,  bow  str^vnges,  by  lies,  and  a  cart 
to  carry  them. 

M.  a  pavyl  '-r  )oi  your  self.  '  .  .i>:    •  '     ■'     > 

Item.  a.iy\c  ioi  horses.  .•  o"  -.  "t-"'  ■ ""-  '''"■ ,  '   ."'-' 

Item,  a  hale  tor  your  servantes.  -  ^'  -"'^  ?H/:  ^    -? :. 

Item,  cotes  of  your  armes  for  yourself  and  for  your  psuivant. 

Item,  a  penon  of  your  armes.       '  >.  '^     .-'■  ■':■-■'■:■,  /  _ 

Item,  standardes  of  your  devyse. 

Item,  logyng  standard.  -,  ^j;        •. 

Item,  logyng  scotchyns.  •      ' 

Item,  pencells  for  your  speers. 

Item,  connoysaunce  betyn  in  oyle  colour  for  your  carriage. 

Officers  necessaries — a  chappeleyn,  that  to  the  masse  belongeth, 
harberours,  purveyours  for  your  stable  and  for  your  vitayles,  a 
barber,  surgeon,  a  smythe  w'  his  necessaries,  a  sadeler,  an  armourer 
w'  bycorn,  and  hys  oder  necessaries ;  a  trusty  chosen  man  to  bear 
the  ban',  anoder  for  the  standred,  a  yeoman  for  your  tentes,  bysiiles 
horse-keepers,  sumptermen,  carters. 

•       '     •      '•      For 
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^  For  the  wache. 

First,  a  jakc,  or  a  good  doublet  of  fence. 

Item,  a  hede-pece  for  the  same.  •  -.S 

t'  Item,  a  large  wachynge  gowne.  ^vtAwd  Ixios  s  ,Kf'jtf 

Item,  furred  or  lyned,  butteaux.      ?)      #  /i^ 

Th  apparcll  lor  vor  ^odye.      »  -.       «         • 

First,  2  armyngedoub!  ts. 

Item,  2  jaketts  of  leder  u"^«"»^  larneys. 

.    Item,  store  of  dozen  of  yiucs  sum  w'gylt  naighletti. 

Item,  ajakct  of  whitedamuoK  'in,  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  or 

velvett,  with  a  red  crosse.  ,  !  .' 

Item,  a  rychc  joumett  or  tweyn.  Item,  a  bend  of  Saint  Georg« 
over  your  barneys. 

Item,  long  gownes  of  silke  both  furred  and  lyned. 

Item,  demy  gownes  both  of  silke  and  clothe. 

Item,  rydyng  gownes  of  silke,  dowbletts,  shirtes,  hosen,  poyntes, 
ribandes  for  laces  or  gurdyls. 

Bonets,  hatts,  bottes,  spores,  burgegises,  shoes,  and  such  things 
as  shalbe  necessary  for  apparell. 

Item,  a  bed  w*  stuff  accordinge,  a  table  made  light  for  cariage, 
flagons,  piece,  a  low  salt,  table  clothes,  a  basyn  to  washe  in,  towells, 
a  piece  of  kanncvas.  ' 

Item,  a  caudron  or  two  to  sethe  in  mett. 

Item,  a  spett,  a  gredyron,  dyshes,  a  ladyll. 

Item,  a  hatchett  to  make  logyngs,  and  to  hew  wode  to  make  fire. 

Item,  a  short  sithe  to  mow  grass. 

Item,  two  or  three  hokeys  to  cut  come  and  fetches. 

Item,  a  chappelyn  w*  the  oornamentes,  that  ys  to  say,  vestymentis, 
massbooke,  chales,  superaltare,  a  box  with  store  of  syngyng  bred, 
store  of  wax-candell,  bysydes  his  portens. 

And  a  cooke  w'  a  caudron,  a  gredyron,  a  ladill,  dishes,  a  spit,  a 
bage  w*  poudres,  salt,  a  flagon,  a  bottell  wythe  vyneger  and  oyle 
olyve. 
.  Item,  store  of  dy verse  spices  as  almands,  &c. 
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Rembrans  of  the  apparell  for  the  felde  htlaa^g  to  a  Knight,  or  a 

Esquire,  of  (aire  lande  wiehe  hath  a  retinu. 

In  prim,  an  whyt  hameys  cdplett^  with  two  hede  peces  accordinge. 

Itenij  2  good  horses,  at  the  lest  oon  for  hymself  anod'  for  his 
page. 

Item,  a  large  amelyng  hors  to  here  hymselfe  armed  to  spare  the 
courser. 

Item,  good  strong  sadels  of  warre  w*  hameys  accordyng. 

Item,  hameys  for  hys  amelyng  hors. 

Item,  store  of  gurthes  and  sursengles  of  twyne,  of  stirroppes  and 
sterrop  ledders  both  for  hymselfe  and  hys  page. 

Halters,  horse-combes,  mane-combs,  waterynge-brydels,  hors- 
houes,  canvas  for  dustynge  clothes,  halter  reyngnes,  ledyng 
reyngnes,  kases  of  leder  for  the  sadels. 

Iton,  2  peie  of  artnyng  spores. 

Item,  and  he  may  have  a  barde  for  the  courser  hyt  is  commend- 
able. 

Item,  to  remember  the  garnyshe  of  oone  hqdpece  at  the  lest. 

Item,  store  of  sure  speere  hedys }  item,  an  axe  or  an  halbert  to 
walke  w*  in  the  felde;  item,  an  armynge  sword,  a  dager,  and  hit 
wore  well  doon  to  have  a  mase  at  the  sadell  pomell }  item,  a  sumpter- 
liorse  hamyshed  and  w*  coffers  or  gardeinans  for  his  harnoys.        V 

Item,  a  cote  of  armes  for  hymselfe. 

Item,  a  penon  of  his  armes,  and  a  baneret  to  have  a  baner  of  hys 
armes. 

Item,  a  standard  of  his  devyse. 

Item,  oone  or  2  getours  at  the  leest. 

Item,  pencells  for  his  speere. 

Item,  cognysaunces^  for  his  carriage. 

Item,  loging  scochyngs  both  on  bokeram  in  oyle  and  sum  in 
paper,  both  in  colour  and  metall. 
For  the  wache. 

A  payre  of  breygandyrons,  or  a  strong  dodblett  of  feu^?,  with  a 
hede  pece  for  the  same. 

Item,  a  large  wachynge  gowne  forred  or  lyned  yet  better  lyned. 

Item,  good  waime  boteaulx  or  burgegyses.  .  ;. .  ^ , . 
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''  The  appareille  for  his  bodye. 

Fkst,  ij  armyng  doubeletts. 

Item,  a  jakett  of  leder  under  his  hameis. 

Item,  store  of  armyng  poyntes. 

Item,  a  jakett  of  white  damaske  or  saten  with  a  red  crosae. 
-  Item,  a  bend  of  Seynt  George  above  your  hameys. 

Item,  gownnes  both  lang  and  demy  su  of  silke,  and  su  of  clothe 
bothe  furred  and  lyned. 

Item,  rydyng  gownes  of  silke. 

Item,  doubelettes  and  shertes. 

Item,  hosyn  and  poyntes. 

Item,  store  of  rybandes  for  laces  and  gurdells. 

Itemi  store  of  bonettes,  hattes,  botes,  spores,  burgegeses,  and  shon 
for  hymselfe  and  hys  page. 

Item,  flagons  and  botayles  peces  or  gobeletts. 

Item,  a  good  pelow  to  sleppe  on. 

For  his  botye  felow  and  hym. 

In  pmis,  a  pavylyon  and  an  hale  for  thdr  horses  and  servantes, 
and  yeff  they  ij  may  have  a  good  strong  chariatt  w*  stronge 
draught  for  ther  tent  hale  and  oder  rayment  and  necessaries,  hit 
wer  well  doon,  for  a  cart  is  soon  over  throwyn,  and  may  nott  cary 
con  of  your  stuff.    Item,  a  low  salt. 

Item,  a  barber  w*  his  basyn,  wiche  may  serve  theym  bothe  w* 
store  of  toweils,  I  meen  to  weshe  in  dayly  as  well  as  for  shavyng. 

Item,  oon  or  ij  hachettes  to  hew  wod,  and  to  make  logynge  for 
the  yemen. 

Item,  a  short  sythe  or  ij  to  mow  grass  of  the  medowe  for  ther 
horsemen. 

Item,  iij  or  iiij  hokys  to  cutt  fechess  and  corne.  Item,  and  ther 
carters  bey  weell  chosyn,  they  may  bothe  sett  your  tentes  wythe 
of  oon  or  ij  of  ther  foottmen,  and  wythe  ther  cart-horses  to  feche 
ther  forage,  and  to  make  ther  logyng. 

As  for  cooke,  every  man  can  be  cher  w*  help  of  vitalers,  hit  wer 
good  to  have  store  of  salt,  poudre  and  vynegar,  and  salet  oyle  and 
spyce. 

8  s  a  The 
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The  statute  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary  (rel^ealing  all 
other  acts  respecting  keeping  armour  and  horses),  shews  the  quan- 
tity and  kind  of  armour  and  weajpons  that  were  to  be  kept  at  that 
time  by  persons  of  difi^rent  estates. 

AH  temporal  persons  having  estates  of  a  thousand  pounds  or 
upwards  shall,  from  the  ist  of  May,  1588,  keep  six  horses  or  geld- 
ings fit  for  mounting  demi  launces,  three  of  them  at  least  to  have 
sufficient  harness,  Steele  saddles,  and  weapons  requisite  and  apper- 
taining to  the  said  demy  launces,  horses,  or  geldings ;  and  ten 
light  horses  or  geldings,  with  the  weapons  and  harness  requisite 
for  light  horsemen.  Also  forty  corselets  furnished,  forty  almaine 
rivetts,  or  inftead  of  the  said  forty  almaine  rivetts,  forty  coats  of 
plate,  corselets,  or  brigandines  furnished ;  forty  pikes,  thirty  long 
bowes,  thirty  sheaf  of  arrowes,  thirty  Steele  cappes  or  sculles,  twenr 
ty  black  bills  or  halberts,  twenty  haquebuts,  and  twenty  moiians 
or  sallets. 

Temporal  persons  having  estates  to  the  value  of  a  thousand 
marks  and  upwards,  and  under  the  clear  yearly  value  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  maintain  four  horses  or  geldings  for  demi  launces, 
whereof  two,  at  the  least,  to  be  horses,  with  sufficient  weapons, 
saddles,  meete,  and  requisite  to  the  said  deir'  launces ;  six  light 
horses  with  furniture,  &c.  necessary  for  the  s  ;  thirty  corcelets 
furnished,  thirty  almdne  rivetts,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  thirty  coats  of 
plate,  corcelets,  or  brigandines  furnished}  thirty  pikes,  twenty 
long  bowes,  twenty  sheaf  of  arrowes,  twenty  steel  caps  or  sculls, 
ten  black  bills  or  halberts,  ten  haquebuts,  and  ten  morians  or 
sallets. 

Every  temporal  person  having  400I.  per  annum,  and  under  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  1 000  marks,  to  keep  two  horses,  or  one  horse 
and  one  gelding,  for  demi  launces,  furnished  as  above;  four  geld- 
ings for  light  horses,  twenty  corcelets  furnished,  twenty  almaine 
rivetts  furnished,  or  instead  thereof,  twenty  coats  of  plate,  corcelets, 
or  brigandines  furnished ;  twenty  pikes,  fifteen  long  bowes,  fifteen 
sheaves  of  arrowes,  fifteen  steel  caps  or  sculls,  six  haquebuts*  and 
fix  morians  or  sallets. 
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'  'temporal  persons  having  clear  abol.  per  annum,  and  undef 
40ot.  per  annum,  one  great  horse  or  gelding  fit  for  a  demi  launce^ 
with  sufficient  furniture  and  harness,  steeled  saddle,  &c.  two  geldf 
ings  for  light  horse,  with  harness  and  weapons  as  aforesaid »  ten 
corcelets  furnished,  ten  almaine  rivetts,  or  instead  thereof,  ten  coats 
of  platej  corcelets,  or  brigandines  furnished,  ten  pikes,  eight  long 
bowes,  eight  sheaves  of  arrowes,  dght  steel  caps  or  sculls,  three 
haquebuts,  and  three  morians  or  sallets. 

Every  temporal  person,  £cc.  having  lool.  or  under  aool.  per 
annum,  two  j^ldtngs  and  furniture,  ficc.  for  light  horsemen,  three 
corcelets  furnished,  three  almaine  rivetts,  corcelets  or  brigandines 
furnished,  three  long  pikes,  three  bowes,  three  sheafes  of  ar- 
rowes, three  steel  caps  or  sculls,  two  haquebuts,  and  two  morians 
or  sallets. 

i  Temporal  persons  having  loo  marks  and  under  lool.  per  an- 
num, one  gelding  and  furniture  for  a  light  horseman,  two  corce- 
lets furnished,  two  almaine  rivetts,  coat  of  plate  or  brigandines  fur- 
nished, two  pikes,  two  long  bowes,  two  sheafes  of  arrows,  two 
steel  raps  or  sculls,  one  haquebut,  one  morian  or  sallet.  I 

Temporal  persons  having  40I.  or  under  100  marks  per  annum, 
two  corcelets  furnished,  two  alm^ne  rivetts,  corcelets  or  brigan- 
'  dines  furnished ;  two  pikes,  one  long  bowe,  one  sheaf  of  arrowes, 
one  steel  cap  or  scull,  two  haquebutts,  two  morians  or  sallets. 

Persons  having  20I.  and  under  40I.  per  annum,  one  corcelet  fur- 
nished, one  pike,  one  haquebut,  one  morian  or  sallet,  one  long 
-bowe,  one  sheaf  of  arrowes,  and  one  steel  cap  or  scull. 

Temporal  persons  having  lol.  and  under  20I.  per  annum,  one 
almaine  rivett,  a  coat  of  plate  or  brigandine  furnished,  one  haque- 
but, one  morian  or  sallet,  and  one  long  bowe,  one  sheaf  of  arrowes, 
and  one  steel  cap  or  scull. 

Temporal  persons  having  5I.  and  under  lol.  per  annum,  one 
coat  of  plate  furnished,  one  black  bill  or  halbert,  one  long  bowe 
and  one  sheaf  of  arrowes,  one  steel  cap  or  scull. 

Temporal  persons  having  goods  and  chattels  to  the  amount  of 

1000  marks,  one  horse  or  gelding  furnished  for  a  demi  launce,  one 

gelding  furnished  for  a  light  horseman,  or  eighteen  corcelets  fiir- 

I.     .  nished 
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nislMd  initeod  of  the  said  horse  and  gelding,  and  furniture  of  the 
same,  at  thar choice}  twocorceleti  furnished,  two  almaine  rivetts, 
or  instead  thereof  two  coredetf  or  two  brigandines  furnished,  two 
pikes,  four  long  bowes,  four  sheaft  of  arrowes,  four  steel  caps  or 
sculls,  and  three  haquebuts,  with  three  morians  or  sallets. 

Temporal  persons  having  goods,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  400I. 
and  above,  and  under  1000  marks,  one  gelding  for  a  light  horse- 
man, properly  furnished,  or  instead  thereof  nine  corcdets  fur- 
nished at  his  choice,  and  one  other  corcelet  furnished  j  one  pike, 
two  almaine  rivctts,  or  plate  coates,  or  brigandines  furnished,  one 
haquebut,  two  long  bowes,  two  sheafs  of  arrows,  and  two  steel 
caps  or  sculls. 

Goods,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  200I.  and  upwards,  and  under  400I. 
one  corcelet  furnished,  one  pike,  two  almaine  rivetts,  plate  coats, 
or  brigandines  furnished ;  one  haquebut,  one  morian  or  sallet,  two 
long  bowes,  two  sheafs  of  arrowes,  and  two  sculls  or  steel  caps. 
,  Goods  &c.  to  the  amount  of  lool.  or  above,  and  under  200I. 
Ibne  corcelet  furnished,  one  pike,  one  pair  of  almaine  rivetts,  one 
plate  coat,  or  pair  of  brigandines  furnished,  two  long  bowes,  and 
two  sheafs  of  arrowes  and  two  sculls. 

^^  Goods,  tec.  to  the  amount  of  40I.  and  under  lool.  two  pair  of 
almaine  rivetts,  or  two  coats  of  plate  or  brigandines  furnished,  one 
long  bowe,  one  sheaf  of  arrowes,  one  steel,  cap  or  one  scull,  and 
one  black  bill  or  halbert. 

"t  Goods,  6cc.  to  the  amount  of  20I.  and  upwards,  and  under  40I. 
one  pair  of  almaine  rivetts,  or  one  coat  of  plate,  or  one  pair  of  bri- 
gandines, two  long  bowes,  two  sheafs  of  arrowes,  two  sculls  or  steel 
caps,  and  one  black  bill  or  halbert. 

Goods,  See.  to  the  amount  of  lol.  and  above,  and  under  20I.  one 
long  bowe,  one  sheaf  of  arrowes,  with  one  steel  cap  or  scull,  and 
one  black  bill  or  halbert. 

^  Temporal  persons  not  charged  by  this  act,  having  annuities, 
copyholds,  or  estate  of  inheritance  to  the  clear  yearly  value  of  30I. 
or  upwards,  to  be  chargeable  with  furniture  of  war,  according  to 
(he  proportion  appointed  for  goods  and  chattels. 
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And  every  person  who  by  the  g£t  of  the  33d  of  King  Henrf « 
VIII.  cap.  5.,  was  bound  by  reason  that  his  wife  should  wear  such 
kind  of  apparell,  or  other  thing,  as  in  the  same  statute  is  men- 
tioned and  declared,  to  keepe  or  find  one  great  stoned  trotting 
horse,  viz.  Every  person  temporall  whose  wife  (not  bong  divorced 
nor  willingly  absenting  herself  from  him)  doth  weare  any  gowne 
of  silke,  French  hood,  or  bonet  of  velvet,  with  any  habiliment, 
past,  or  edge  of  golde,  pearle,  or  stone,  or  any  chaine  of  golde 
about  her  necke,  or  in  her  partlet,  or  in  any  apparell  of  her  body, 
except  the  sonnes  and  heires  apparent  of  dukes,  raarqueses,  earlet 
viconts,  and  barons,  and  others  having  hereditaments  to  the  yearly 
value  of  600  marks  or  above,  during  the  life  of  their  fathers ; 
and  wardes  having  hereditaments  of  the  yearly  value  of  200/. 
and  who  are  not  by  this  act  before  charged,  to  have,  maintaine, 
and  keep  any  horse  or  gelding,  shall  from  the  said  ist  of  May, 
have,  keep,  and  maintain,  one  gelding,  able  and  meete  for  a  light 
horseman,  with  sufficient  harness  and  weapon  for  the  same,  in 
such  manner  and  forme,  as  every  person  having  lordships,  houses, 
lands,  dec,  to  the  clear  yearly  value  of  100  marks  is  appointed 
to  have. 

Any  person  chargeable  by  this  act,  who  for  three  whole  months 
from  the  ist  of  May  shall  lack  or  want  the  horses  or  armour,  with 
which  he  is  charged,  shall  forfeit  for  every  horse  or  gelding,  in 
which  he  is  deficient,  ten  pounds ;  fur  every  demi  launce  and  fur- 
niture, three  pounds  -,  for  every  corcelet  and  furniture  of  the  same 
forty  shillings ;  and  for  every  almaine  rivett,  coat  of  plate,  or  bri* 
gandine  and  furniture  of  the  same,  twenty  shillings;  and  for 
every  bow  and  sheaf  of  arrows,  bill,  halbert,  hacquebut,  steel  cap 
scull,  morian,  and  sallet,  ten  shillings ;  one  half  of  these  for-? 
feitures  to  the  King  and  Queen,  the  other  half  to  the  parties  suing 
for  the  same. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  cities,  burroughs,  towns,  parishes,  &c. 
other  than  such  as  are  specially  charged  before  in  this  act,  shall 
keep  and  maintain  at  their  common  charges,  such  hameis  and  wea- 
pons as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  King  and 
,V  Q^n, 
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<^een,  to  be  kept  in  such  places  as  shall  by  the  said  comimssioners 
be  appointed. 

Indentures  to  be  made  of  the  numbers  and  kinds  thereof  between 
two  or  more  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  twelve,  eight,  or  four,  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  such  city,  borrough,  &c.  6cc.  one 
part  ro  remain  with  the  chief  officer  of  the  said  city,  &c.  and  the 
other  part  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county. 

And  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  shall  be  deficient  for  three  months 
in  any  of  the  articles  directed  to  be  found,  they  shall  forfeit  for  every 
article  according  to  the  proportion  before  mentioned,  to  be  applied 
and  levied  as  there  directed.  ■v 

The  lord  chancellor  for  the  time  being  shall  have  full  power  to 
grant  commissions  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  to  as  many  jus- 
tices of  every  shire,  or  county,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  making 
this  appointment  of  horses  and  armour.  This  act  not  to  invalidate 
any  covenant  between  a  landlord  and  his  tenant  for  finding  of 
horses,  armour,  or  weapons. 

The  justices  of  every  county  are  hereby  authorised  to  make  search 
and  view  from  time  to  time  of  and  for  the  horses,  armour,  ficc.  to  be 
kept  by  persons  possessed  of  200I.  per  ann.  and  not  above  400I.  per 
ann.,  or  to  be  found  by  persons  chargeable  on  account  of  their  goods, 
chattels,  ficc.  as  aforesaid,  and  to  hear  and  determine  at  their  quarter 
sessions  every  default  committed  or  done  contrary  to  this  act,  within 
the  county,  and  to  level  the  penalties.  >^.  / 

*  Any  soldier  making  sale  of  his  horse,  harneis,  or  weapon,  or  any 
of  them,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  made  in  the  said  ad 
and  3d  year  of  the  late  King,  i.  e.  the  ad  and  3d  of  King 
Edward  VI.  (which  see  in  Captains)  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
said  statute,  and  the  sale  shall  be  void,  the  purchaser  knowing  him 
to  be  a  soldier. 

All  presentments  and  prosecutions  to  be  within  one  year  after  the 
commission  of  the  offence. 

i  Persons  prosecuted  for  deficiencies  of  armour  may  plead  their  in- 
ability to  procure  it,  on  account  of  the  want  of  it  within  the  realm, 
which  plea,  if  true,  shall  be  a  sufficient  justification ;  if  denied,  issue 
|o  b§  joined,  and  the  trial  of  such  issue,  only  had  by  the  certificate  of 
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the  kwd  chancellor,  lord  trcuarer,  the  lord  preiidcnt  of  the  council, 
the  lord  steward  of  the  King's  and  Qj^en's  most  iMkOurable 
household,  the  lord  privie  seal,  the  lord  admiral,  and  the  lord 
chamberUin  of  the  said  household,  or  by  three  of  them,  under  thdr 
hands  and  seals,  £cc.  6k.  this  act  or  any  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. No  persons  to  be  charged  both  for  lands  and  goods. 
This  act  not  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  33d  Henry  VIII.  for  having 
long  bowes,  and  exercising  archery.. 

Provided  any  horses  shall  die,  or  be  killed,  or  armour  be  lost  or 
expended  in  the  defence  of  the  realm,  the  owner  shall  nut  be  pro^ 
secuted  for  the  deficiency  within  one  year  after  such  loss. 

The  want  of  a  gantlet  or  gmtkts  shall  not  be  rtdkoned  a  de- 
ficiency for  a  corcelet. 

The  servants  of  such  persons  as  are  bound  to  find  a  haquebtff, 
may  exercise  themselves  in  shooting  at  such  marks  as  are  limited  and 
appointed  by  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII.  (which  see  in  cross  bows),  so 
that  they  do  not  use  such  haquebut  in  any  highway.  Tlus  act  not 
to  extend  to  Wales,  Lancaster,  or  Chester,  nor  to  oblige  any  one 
to  have  or  to  find  a  haquebut,  but  that  they  may,  at  thdr  will 
and  pleasure,  have  and  keep,  instead  of  every  haquebut  charged  in 
this  act,  one  long  bowe,  and  one  sheaf  of  arrowes,  over  and  above 
such  other  armour  and  munition,  as  is  by  the  laws  of  the  realm 
appointed  (m).  ,  ' 

The  lord  duincellor  or  lord  keeper  c  :  he  great  seal  may  from 
time  to  time,  by  virtue  of  the  King's  comm  ssion,  appoint  commi»il^ 
sioners  in  every  city,  borrough,  &c.  &c.  as  well  in  England  as 
Wales,  consisting  of  justices,  with  other  persons  joined  with  them, 
as  he  shall  think  meet,  to  take  a  view  of  armour,  and  to  assign  what 
hameis,  &c.  they  shall  be  bound  to  provide  and  keqp. 


(m)  This  dauK  plainlf  thewt  tlitt  the  rulen  of  thqw  time*  were  itot  ytff  ttHtdeojit  to 
idiMdaee  the  ine  of  ftre4»im  nrto  die  tmAtm,  bat  otuwMtreJ  «  leng  bow,  if  eqoal  tV  a 

Ip^lMbllU 

In  «  Mt  of  iutractiom  for  eiaemiiig  die  commitflDit  fat  nnuterftfg'  mi  tnMng  tf  dMktiMr 
of  pefwrne,  15  EHnbeth,  1573,  rabKribed  by  the  pi^Vf  eoufldL  Mb.  6)344,  HttDrikif  IMS', 
la  every  hmdicd  fcotiiien,  forty  are  cHrectcd  tb  be  Itarqtldiaifert,  twMty  arcfUMj  if  •O'dUta;' 
CM  be  ptocartd*  the  renaindcr  to  be  biB^tMi^  nubenlicr^  of  nutnt'pjWtt^ 
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Btrdcd  horses  continued  to  be  used  in  our  armies  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Qyeen  Eli  abeth  ^  several  contempoi^ary  writers  mentioned 
them  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  Among 
them  is  Patin,  who,  in  his  description  of  thebattleof  Mussulborough, 
says,  "  because  the  Scottish  mens  pykes  were  as  long  or  longer  than 
their  (i.  e.  the  English  horsemens')  staves,  as  also  that  their  horses 
wear  al  naked  without  barbbs,  whereof  though  thear  wear  right 
many  among  us,  yet  not  one  put  on,  forasmuch  as  at  our  cumming 
foorth  in  the  morning  we  looked  for  nbthing  less  then  for  battal 
that  day." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  antient  armour  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  disrepute,  as  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  that  Queen,  anno 
1 597,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  George 
Moor,  complaining,  that  the  subjects  of  this  realm  were  compelled 
under  great  penalties,  to  have  and  keep  sundry  sorts  of  armour  and 
weapons,  at  present  altogether  unnecessary  and  useless,  besides 
bong  charged  with  the  finding  and  providing  of  other  such  weapons 
and  armour  from  time  to  time,  as  the  captains  who  are  appointed 
to  this  charge,  upon  any  occasion  of  service  will  call  for,  and. 
appoint  at  their  own  pleasure }  wherefore  he  moved  for  a  law  to 
establish  something  certain  on  this  head,  on  which  a  committee 
was  appointed »  what  was  their  determination  does  not  appear,  it 
is  however  certiun  that  defensive  armour  began  to  be  laid  aside  about 
this  time,  of  which  Sir  John  Smith  complains  in  the  manuscript 
before  quoted  (n),  Siaying,  that  capt^s  embarking  men  for  foreign 
service,  ordering  them  to  throw  away  their  poldrons,  vambraces,  and 
tasses,  as  being  incumbrances  without  use  (o). 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  no  great  alterations  were  made  in 
the  article  of  defensive  armour,  except  that  the  buff  coat  or  jerkin, 


'■.1^ 


{n)  No.4685,Hirl. 

,  (o)  Thii  wemi  to  ihew  that  nothing  like  tny  uniform  pattern  of  defensive  annour  was 
then  adopted,  but  every  loldier  wa*  permitted  to  wear  and  use  such  armour  and  weapons  as 
they  themselVes  could  provide,  for  which  in  antient  times  they  had  an  allowance  made  them 
in  their  pay.  It  it  clearly  pointed  out  by  many  articles  in  the  code  of  military  laws,  enacted 
by  Henry  V.  and  others,  that  the  horses,  annour,  and  weapons  of  the  private  men,  were 
their  property,  u  diven  offitncet  were  thereia  punished  with  forfeiture  of  horses,  armour, 
and  weapon*. 

' .  *     '  ■     I         which 
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which  wu  originally  worn  under  the  cuiraN,  now  beeame  fre- 
quently a  substitute  for  it  |  it  having  been  found  that  a  good  buff 
leather  would  of  itself  resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword }  this,  however, 
only  occasionally  took  place  among  the  light  armed  cavalry  and 
infimtry,  compleat  suits  of  armour  being  still  worn  by  the  heavy 
horse.  Buff  coats  continued  to  be  worn  by  the  city  trained 
bands,  till  within^  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  so  that 
defensive  armour  may  in  some  measure  be  said  to  have  terminated 
in  the  same  materials  with  which  it  began,  that  is  the  sluns  of 
animals,  or  leather. 

Respecting  oflidisive  arms,  the  chief  ^fllerence  of  this  period, 
was  a  gradual  disuse  of  halberts,  bills,  morris  pikes,  and  all  the 
other  weapons  termed  staves,  except  the  common  pike,  together 
with  a  more  general  reception  of  fire  arms,  so  that  muskets, 
calivers,  pikes,  and  swords,  became  the  chief  and  almost  the  only 
weapons  carried  by  the  infantry }  swords,  carabines,  and  pistols,  by 
the  cavalry. 

King  Charles  I.,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  crown,  caused  a 
survey  to  be  made  of  all  the  armour,  arms,  and  ammunition  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  several  forts  and  castles  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  also  on  board  the  different  ships  of  war  (p)  j  and 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  appointed  commissioners,  consist-  , 
ing  of  a  number  of  experienced  aimourers,  gun,  pike,  and  bandalier 
makers,  to  travel  throughout  England  and  Wales,  to  survey,  prove, 
repair,  and  put  the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  militia  into  a  state 
fit  for  ser/kc.  He  also  took  measures  for  bringing  about  an 
uniformity  in  the  fashion  of  their  armour  and  arms,  a  circumstance 
never  before  attended  to ;  the  want  of  which  must  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  inconveniencies. 

He  at  the  same  time  settled  the  prices  for  making  and  repairing 
the  different  pieces  of  a  suit  of  armour,  for  both  horse  and  foot ;  the 
rates  to  be  charged  for  the  several  parts  of  a  musket,  pistol,  or 
carbine,  vrith  those  for  a  pike  and  bandaliers. 


:^-. 
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(p)  AtD.  1629;  5  Charkt  I.    See  Rymer  in  anoo. 
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Ai  thii  commituon  and  tchedule  of  the  prices  dUbUihed  conuin 
numycurioui  partkufain  respecting  the  trmi  and  armour  of  thoee 
ttmei,  they  are  here  given  at  length  (q). 

A  special  commission  for  the  surveying  of  the  armours,  arms, 
itQ,  of  the  trained  bands,  and  for  settling  the  rates  and  prices  of 
the  same. 

Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  6cc.  To  our  trusty  and  wel- 
beloved  John  Franklin,  William  Crouch,  John  Ashton,  Thomas 
Stephens,  Rowland  Foster,  Nicholas  Marshall,  William  Coxe,  and 
Edward  Aynesley,  workemen,  armourers,  and  freemen  of  the  com- 
pany of  armourers  of  our  cittye  of  London }  and  Henry  Rowland, 
Richard  Burrowe,  Thomas  Addis,  John  Norcott,  William  Daw- 
•tin,  John  Watson,  and  William  Graves,  of  our  said  cittie  of 
London,  gun  makers }  and  John  Edwards,  Robert  Tucker,  and 
-Bartholomew  Ray,  pike-makers  of  our  cittie  of  London,  and  John 
•Gate  and  William  Beauchamp,  bandalier  makers  of  our  cittie  of 
'  London  aforesaid }  and  to  every  of  them,  greeting. 

Wee  forescdnge  in  our  princely  judgment,  how  necessary  it  is 
for  the  preservation  of  our  selfc,  and  the  subjects  of  our  kingdome 
in  generall,  that  the  armours,  gunnes,  pikes,  and  bandaliers  thereof, 
be  from  tyme  to  tyme  repaired,  amended,  dressed,  and  stamped } 
and  that  they  according  to  the  just  and  full  number  charged  by  the 
muster  rolls  in  every  severall  county,  be  fully  furnished  and  com* 
pleatly  mayntayned,  which  now  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  are 
in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  much  decayed  and  neglected ;  and 
that  expert  and  skilfiill  workmen  may  be  trayned  up,  imployed, 
and  maintayned,  as  well  in  tyme  of  peace  as  of  warre,  to  the  end 
wee  may  not  be  inforced  in  tyme  of  warre  to  seeke  for  armes, 
armours,  gunnes,  pikes,  and  bandaliers,  in  forraigne  parts,  as  it 
hath  beoi  heretofore  accustomed,  and  soe  be  eyther  unprovided  of 
them,  or  supplyed  at  deare  and  uncertaine  rates,  at  the  pleasure 
of  forraigne  princes  and  states,  when  any  unexpected  occasion  of 
imployment,  or  sudden  service,  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  our 
person  and  state  shall  require;  and  wee  well  weighing  in  our 


(q)  Rymer,  torn.  six.  p.  914,  A.D.  1631.    7  Chtrles  I. 
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princely  consideration,  the  dangeroui  coniequence  thereof,  (tid,  for 
our  better  information,  refier  the  further  considentioii  thereof  to 
our  counaell  of  warre,  and  other  tpeciall  committees  ^  who  upon 
mature  deliberation  have  certified  ui ,  that  the  company  of  work- 
men,  armourers,  gun  makers,  pike  makers,  and  bandalier  makers 
of  our  cittie  of  London  (being  the  skilfullest  and  prime  workmen 
of  this  land),  are  most  fit  to  be  employed  and  encouraged  in  this 
service,  that  soe  they  having  convenient  employment  in  tyme  of 
peace,  wee  may  be  assured  of  their  true  and  efFectuall  service  in  the 
tymes  of  warre.  and  yett  they  to  performe  the  said  service  at  such 
rates  and  prices  as  shall  not  be  left  at  their  owne  discretion,  but 
shall  be  particularly  agreed  upon  and  ordered  herein }  and  they 
have  also  certifyed  unto  us.  that  they  find  it  very  behooiefull  for 
our  service,  and  for  the  strength  and  safety  of  :'.is  kingdom,  and 
for  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  skilfull  and  expert  workemen 
of  the  severall  trades  and  professions  of  armourers,  gun  makers, 
pike  makers,  and  bandalier  makers  >  that  a  commission  should  be 
awarded  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  these  presents,  and  a  proclanuu 
tion  thereupon  made  and  published,  to  signifie  what  wee  herein 
command  or  forbid,  for  the  general  good  of  this  kingdome :  and 
whereas  the  said  armourers,  gun  makers,  pike  makers,  and  bandalier 
makers,  are  accordingly  willing  to  accept  of  and  undertake  this 
service,  and  according  to  the  said  certificate,  have  given  caution 
in  our  ofiice  of  ordinance  to  be  ready,  when  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  sett  them  on  worke.  at  seven  dayes  warning,  and  that  the  said 
armourers  will  deliver  into  our  stores,  for  ready  money,  fifteen 
hundred  armours  every  month,  and  the  gun  makers  as  many 
muskets  and  bastard  muskets  (r).  and  small  shot,  upon  the  same 
waminge  i  as  also  the  pike  makers,  and  bandalier  makers,  a  pro- 
portionable number  upon  the  like  warning,  four  our  service  j  and 
that  the  said  armourers,  gun  makers,  pike  makers,  and  bandalier 
makers,  will  bring  up  apprentices  from  tyme  to  tyme.  to  be  expert 
and  skilfull  in  these  severall  occupations,  which  are  soe  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  this  kingdome.  soe  as  they  may  be  employed  in 


(r)  Probably  caliver»» 
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making,  mending,  dressinge,  stamping,  and  repayring  of  armours, 
guns,  pikes,  and  bandaliers  in  the  cittie  and  country,  and  have 
agreed  and  entred  into  bond  as  aforesaid,  that  they  will  not  exceed 
the  rates  and  prices  in  a  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  expressing  the 
several  rates  and  prices  which  shall  be  allowed  them  respectively  for 
the  said  worke,  which  are  vdry  reasonable,  and  not  only  without 
grievance,  but  very  much  for  the  ease  and  benefit  of  our  subjects, 
who  are  or  shall  be  thereby  concerned  in  respect  of  their  former 
trouble  and  charges  in  that  kynde }  and  likewise  will  perform  such 
other  directions  as  wee  shall  from  tyme  to  tyme  prescribe  unto 
them,  for  the  better  advancing  of  so  necessary  and  publique  a  ser- 
vice as  need  shall  require. 

«    Know  yee  therefore  that  wee,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  lords 

and  others  our  counsell  of  warre,  and  other  committees  to  whom 

wee  referred  the  considerations  of  this  good  worke  for  the  better 

efFectinge  and  advancing  of  the  same :  and  reposing  assured  trust 

and  confidence  in  the  fidelity,  experience,  and  diligence  of  you  the 

said  John  Franklyn,  William  Crouch,  John  Ashton,  Thomas 

Steevens,   Rowland  Foster,  Nicholas  Marshall,  William  Coxe, 

Edward  Anesley,  Henry  Rowland,   Richard  Berrowe,  Thomas 

Addis,  John  Norcott,  William  Dawstin,  William  Watson,  John 

.Watson,  and  William  Graves,  armourers  and  gun  makers;  land 

John  Edwards,  Robert  Thacker,  and  Bartholomew  Raye,  pike 

makers ;  and  John  Gate  and  William  Beachamp,  bandalier  makers 

of  our  citty  of  London,  have  authorised,  assigned,  and  appointed 

you  to  be  our  commissioners,  armourers,  gun  makers,  pike  makers, 

and  bandalier  makers :  And  we  doe  by  these  presents  give  unto 

you,  or  any  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  you,  and  to  your  deputies, 

assistants,  and  assignees,  and  every  of  them,  by  you,  or  the  greater 

part  of  you,  lawfully  authorised,  free  libertie,  licence,  power,  and 

authority,  to  travell  or  goe  into  any  county,  place  or  places,  within 

this  our  realme  of  England,  and  the  dominion  of  Wales,  as  well 

within  liberties  as  without ;  and  there  with  the  approbation  and 

assistance  of  the  lord  lieuteiiant  and  deputy  lieutenants  where  you 

shall  happen  to  come,  or  of  any  other  to  be  by  them  deputed  and 

appointed,  to  make  diligent  survey  of  all  armes,  armours,  gunnes, 

.  '  pikes. 
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pikes,  and  bandaliers  whatsoever,  appoynted  to  be  found  and 
maynteyned  at  the  common  charge  of  every  cittie,  towne,  or  village^ 
and  of  the  trayned  bands  in  every  county,  as  well  horse  as  foot,^ 
throughout  our  said  realme  of  Englande  and  dominion  of  Wales ; 
and  upon  and  after  the  said  survey,  to  new  make,  alter,  amend, 
dress,  repayre,  prove,  and  stampe  (as  need  shall  require),  all  or  any 
of  the  said  armour,  gunnes,  pikes,  and  bandaliers,  and  make  them 
compleate  and  fit  for  service,  as  by  the  said  lord  lieutenant  and 
deputy  lieutenants,  or  any  other  by  them  deputed  and  appoynted 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  appoynted  and  directed;  and  that  by  the 
direction  of  the  said  lord  lieutenants,  or  the  deputy  lieutenants  of 
the  seyerall  countyes  and  divisions  respectively,  the  said  armour, 
gunnes,  pikes,  and  bandaliers,  once  or  twice  every  yeare  or  oftener 
(if  need  shall  be;,  be  brought  to  such  convenient  place  or  places,, 
upon  the  muster  days,  or  at  such  other  convenient  tyme  or  tyme» 
as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  then  and 
there  viewed  and  surveyed,  and  as  occasion  shall  require,  be  altered, 
amended,  or  renewed  as  aforesaid. 

And  that  you  may  the  better  performe  this  service,  and  informe 
us  by  the  lords  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  as  aforesaid,  as 
occasion  shall  require,  of  all  such  defects  and  negligences  as  may 
happen  from  tyme  to  tyme,  wee  doe  hereby  give  full  power  and 
authority  unto  you,  or  any  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  you,  your 
deputies  and  assigns,  by  the  direction  of  the  lords  lieutenants  or 
deputy  lieutenants  as  aforesaid  (if  they  shall  soe  think  it  fitt  and 
behoofefull  for  our  service),  to  require  all  ministers  of  musters, 
who  have  the  records  or  keeping  of  the  muster-rolls  of  the  said 
armours,  forthwith  to  deliver  unto  you  trae  copyes  of  the  said 
muster  rolls,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  truely  informed  who  ought 
to  be  charged  with  the  said  armour,  gunnes,  pikes,  and  bandaliers, 
according  to  the  just  numbers  and  natures  of  them.  ^.«>^ 

And  further  our  will  and  command  is,  that  you  our  said  com- 
missioners, armourers,  gun  makers,  pike  makers,  and  bandalier 
makers,  your  deputies  or  assigns  (upon  your  said  survey),  do  ob- 
serve what  numbers  of  armes,  armourers,  gunnes,  pikes,  and  ban- 
daliers are  wholly  wanting  as  aforesaid,  that  are  appointed  and 
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oiq^ht  to  be  duurgcd  upon  any  person  or  persons  in  any  place,  and 
that  you  distinguish  the  utterly  unserviceable^  from  such  as  by 
mending  and  repairing  may  be  made  serviceable}  and  that  you  set 
downe  the  numbers  and  natura  of  thdr  defects,  and  that  you  may 
make  up  the  survey  in  a  booke  to  be  certified  under  the  hands  of 
you  our  said  commissioners,  armourers,  gjm  makers,  pike  makers, 
and  bandalier  ^makers,  or  any  two,  three,  or  more  of  you,  to  be 
signed  and  aj^roved  of  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  deputy  lieu- 
tenants, or  such  as  they  in  every  place  sliall  depute  for  that  purpose 
to  assist  in  the  said  survey }  and  likewise  that,  upon  such  your 
survey,  you  approve  of  all  such  armours  of  the  said  common  armcs 
and  trayned  band,  as  shall  be  found  fit  for  service,  and  to  prove 
and  trye  all  sorts  of  gunnes,  pikes,  and  bandaliers  of  the  said  comp 
mon  armes  and  trayned  band,  before  they  be  used  or  exercbed,  and 
to  approve  of  nich  as  are  serviceable  for  warres  at  the  owners 
charge,  and  bong  proved,  shall  allow  as  fit  for  service  -,  and  allow- 
ing ^all  stamp  the  same  with  the  "  A  and  Crown,"  being  the  hall 
mark  for  the  company  of  workmen  armourers  of  London,  which 
marke  or  stamp,  our  pleasure  b,  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  or  his  deputy  lieutenants,  remayne  in  tbdr  cus- 
todye,  who  shall  have  the  charge  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execu> 
tion  of  tlus  service,  wherein,  and  in  this  whole  commission,  they 
are  further  to  follow  such  instructions  as  are  and  shall  from  tyme 
totyme  be, given  forth  from  us,  or  the  lords  of  our  privy  counceil, 
or  counceil  of  warre,  in  that  behalf. 

And  to  the  end  noe  abuse  or  deceipt  may  be  in. the  number  of 
armes,  armours,  gunnes,  pikes,  or  bandaliers  borrowed  one  of  an- 
other j  wee  doe  hereby  give  power  and  authoiity  to  you,  or  the 
major  part  of  you,  to  cause  to  be  framed  and  made,  and  to  you, 
or  to  any  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  you,  your  deputies  or  assignes, 
to  use  two.  other  markes  or  stamps,  to  be  first  allowed  by  the 
lords  lieutenants,  or  deputy  lieutenants,  or  such  as  they  shall  de- 
pute for  that  purpose,  the  one  to  distinguish  the  county,  the  other 
the  place  or  division  where  the  said  armes,  armours,  gunnes,  pikes, 
or  bandaliers  are  charged  and  be,  which  markes  and  stamps,  our 
will  and  pleasure  is,  shall  remayne  in  the  custodye  of  you  our  said 
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commissioners,  armourers,  gun  makers,  pike  makers,  and  banda- 
lier  makers,  or  some  of  you,  your  deputies  or  assignes,  and  shall 
be  entred  in  the  said  booke  of  survey,  to  be  signed  as  abovesaidj 
for  the  using  and  putting  to  of  which  markes  and  stamps  of  the 
pJttoe  or  division  aforesaid,  wee  hold  it  very  fitting  that  our  lord 
lieutenants,  or  their  deputye  lieutenants,  in  every  place  and  divi- 
sion, do  appoint  and  set  downe  some  competent  allcrwance  unto 
you  the  commissioners,  armourers,  gun  makers,  pike  makers,  ban- 
dalier  makers,  your  deputies  or  assigns,  for  your  labour  and 
attendance  upon  our  service  herein. 

And  further  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  upon  the  intreaty  of 
you  our  said  commissioners,  or  any  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of 
you,  your  deputies  and  assignes,  according  as  the  wants  and  de- 
fects of  the  said  armour,  gunnes,  pikes,  and  bandaliers,  shall  ap- 
pear upon  the  said  booke  of  survey,  signed  as  aforesaid,  our  said 
lords  lieutenants,  and  their  deputye  lieutenants  of  the  several 
counties  respectively  in  our  name,  doe  commaund,  and  give  order 
to  the  severall  places  and  persons  chargeable  therewith,  within  a 
reasonable  tyme,  and  at  some  convenient  place  to  be  prescribed,  to 
aupply  such  defects,  either  by  providing  new  armours,  gunnes, 
pikes,  and  bandaliers,  or  by  mending  and  repayring  the  old,  as 
there  shall  be  cause. 

:  And-  because  divers  cutlers,  smyths,  tynkers,  and  other  botchers 
of  armes,  by  their  unskilfulness  have  utterly  spoiled  many  armes, 
armours,  gunnes,  pikes,  and  bandaliers,  which  by  a  skilful  work- 
man might  have  been  altered,  dressed,  amended,  and  made  ser- 
viceable, and  yet  have  required  great  rates  of  the  country  for  the 
doeing  thereof;  and  diverse  tradesmen  of  other  trades  and  mys- 
teries, do  buy,  barter,  and  sell  armes,  armours,  gunnes,  pikes, 
and  bandaliers,  which  are  badd  and  insufficient,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  our  loving  subjects :  To  the  end  these  abuses  and  disorders 
may  be  from  henceforth  restrayned  and  wholly  prevented,  we  doe 
hereby  prohibit  and  absolutely  forbid,  that  noe  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  not  having  served  seven  years,  or  been  brought  up  as 
an  apprentice  or  apprentices  in  the  trade  and  mysterie  of  an  ar- 
mourer, gian  maker,  pike  maker,  and  bandalier  maker,  and  thereat 
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served  their  full  tyme  of  seven  years  as  aforesaid,  and  be  bound  to 
^o  us  service  as  aforesaid,  when  they  shall  be  thereunto  required, 
and  have  their  name  and  dwelling  thereunto  entered  by  youor 
some  of  you,  by  your  recommendation  in  our  office  of  the  ordi- 
nance as  aforesaid,  do  make,  mend,  alter,  change,  dress,  or  re- 
payr,  prove,  or  stampe,  any  armes,  armours,  gunnes,  pikes,  or 
bandaliers  of  the  common  armes  of  trayned  band  whatsoever,  or 
any  others,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  intermeddle 
therein :  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  pleasure  and  strict  commaund,  that 
you  give  encouragement  and  respect  to  all  such  skilful!  and  well- 
deserving  workmen  of  all  sortes  of  armes,  as  you  shall  find  in  every 
place  within  our  kingdome  and  domynion  aforesaid,  to  have  them 
employed  and  set  on  worke;  and  it  is  our  further  will  and  pleasure, 
that  if  you  or  our  said  commissioners,  armourers,  gun  makers, 
pike  makers,  and  bandalier  makers,  shall  not  be  present,  either  by 
yourselves,  your  servants,  deputies,  or  assignes,  in  every  county 
and  place,  when  and  where  any  defects  in  arms,  gunnes,  pikes, 
and  bandaliers,  at  musters  or  any  other  such  publique  meetings,  in 
each  countye,  shall  be  found ;  or  if  you,  or  any  for  or  under  you, 
being  so  present  in  each  countye  and  place,  shall  be  unwilling  and 
negligent  to  make,  amend,  dress,  repayre,   and  stamp  the  said 
armes,  armours,  gunnes,  pikes,  and  bandaliers,  according  to  the 
intent  of  this  our  commission,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  in  any  such 
your  negligence  or  default,  at  such  tyme  or  tymes,  and  in  such 
cases  only,  for  the  owners  of  armes  to  carry  their  armours,  gunnes, 
pikes,  and  bandaliers  unto  such  countrye  workmen  as  heretofore 
have  made  or  mended  any  of  them,  to  make,  amend,  alter,  and 
repayre  them  as  heretofore  they  have  done,  without  any  trouble  or 
interruption  by  you,  or  any  for  or  under  you,  any  thing  in  this 
our  commission  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  And  we  do  ab- 
solutely forbid  that  no  ironmonger,   cutler,  chandler,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  doe  vent  or  sell  any  armours,  gunnes,  pikes,  or 
bandaliers,  or  any  part  of  them,  except  such  as  shall  be  proved  and 
stamped  with  the  said  hall  marke  of  the  company  of  workemen, 
armourers  aforesaid,  being  the  proofe  marke ;  and  also  warranted 
by  our  said  commissioners,  armourers,  gun  makers,  pike  makers 
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and  bandaUer  makers,  or  some  of  them/  or  such  as  they  shall  ap- 
point- thereunto,  and  be  allowed  by  them  to  be  sufficient,  upon 
payne  and  penaltie  of  our  high  indignation  and  displeasure,  and 
such  other  penalties  and  imprisonments  as  by  the  lawes  of  this 
realme,  or  by  our  prerogative  royall,  may  be  inflicted  upon  them. 

Aiid  to  the  end  that  by  occasion  of  this  restraynt  no  excess  of 
prices  may  dther  through  necessity  or  ignorance  be  put  Upon  the 
country  for  new  armours,  gunnes,  pikes,  or  bandaliers,  or  for  the 
dressing,  repairing,  proving,  and  stamping  the  old  and  serviceable, 
we  doe  hereby  require  and  commaund,  that  no  armourer,  gun 
maker,  pike  maker,  or  bandalier  maker,  who  shall  be  employed  in 
this  service  doe  demand,  take,  or  receive  for  any  new  armours, 
gunnes,  pikes,  or  bandaliers,  or  for  dressinge,  repayring,  proveinge, 
or  stamping  the  old  or  any  part  of  them,  above  the  rates  and  prices 
in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed  and  expressed  (which  wee  hold 
very  much  for  the  ease  and  benefit  of  our  loving  subjects,  which 
now  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  charged  with  armes)}  willing  alsoe, 
requireing  and  commanding  all  persons  charged  with  armes,  armours, 
gunnes,  pikes,  or  bandaliers  of  the  common  armes,  or  the  trained 
bands  as  afbresiud,  that  shall  hereafter  have  of  our  said  commis- 
sioners, armourers,  gun  makers,  pike  makers,  or  bandalier  makers, 
their  deputies  or  assignes,  anie  new  armours,  gunnes,  pikes,  or 
bandaliei's,  or  upon  their  haveing  of  their  armours,  gunnes,  pikes, 
or  bandaliers,  or  any  of  them  dressed,  amended,  altered,  repayred, 
proved,  or  stamped  as  aforesaid,  shall  and  will  satisfie,  content, 
and  pay  our  said  commissioners,  armourers,  gun  makers,  pike 
makers,  and  bandalier  makers,  their  deputies  or  assignes,  or  any 
of  them  for  the  same,  according  to  the  rates  and  prices  in  the  afore- 
said schedule  annexed,  expressed,  and  set  down  j  and  if  any  differ- 
ence at  any  tyme  hereafter  shall  arise  touching  the  natures  or  num- 
bers of  defects  between  the  armourers,  gun  makers,  pike  makers 
and  bandalier  makers,  imployed  for  the  said  new  making,  amend- 
ing, dressing,  repayring,  and  stamping  of  ^ny  of  the  armours, 
gunnes,  pikes,  or  bandaliers  of  the  common  armes  or  trayned 
bands  aforesaid,  and  those  in  whose  custody  the  said  armours, 
gunnes,  pikes  and  bandaliers,  shall  be  or  remaine:  then  our  plea- 
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sure  is,  that  the  same  shall  be  ordered  by  the  lords  lieutenants,  or 
deputy  lieutenants,  or  any  of  them,  or  such  as  shall  be  by  them, 
or  any  one  of  them  deputed,  for  the  tyme  bdng,  who  shdl  make 
the  survey  above  mentioned. 

And  because  we  are  credibly  given  to  understand  that  the  often 
and  continuall  altering  and  changing  of  the  fashion  of  armes  and  ar- 
mours, some  countrys  and  parts  of  this  kingdome,  havding  armours 
of  one  £ishion  and  some  of  another,  do  put  many  of  our  subjects 
to  a  great  and  unnecessary  charge,  and  more  than  need  requiixth : 
for  the  avoiding  whereof  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  wee  doe 
hereby  appoint  and  command,  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  but 
;  one  uniform  fashion  of  armours  of  the  said  common  and  trayned 
ibands  throughout  our  said  kingdome  of  England,  and  domynion 
"^^of  Wales,  when  as  any  of  the  said  armours  shall  be  supplied  and 
^fiew  made,  and  that  that  form  and  feshion  of  armour  shall  be 
.agreeable  to  the  last  and  modem  fashion  lately  set  downe  and 
appoynted  to  be  used,  by  the  lords  and  others  of  our  councell  of 
warre,  (the  patterns  whereof  are  now  and  shall  remayn  in  the  office 
of  our  ordinance  from  tyme  to  tyme,  which  is  our  pleasure  like- 
yi'm  concerning  gunnes,  pikes  and  bandaliers,  whereof  patterns 
are  and  shall  remayne  from  tyme  to  tyme  in  our  said  ofHce)  and 
our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  for  the  better  compleating  of  every 
of  the  muskettiers  of  our  said  trayned  bands,  and  that  they  may 
be  better  fitted  and  appoynted  for  service  (if  need  requires),  every 
muskettier  of  the  sayd  common  and  trayned  bands  shall  have  and 
be,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  furnished  and  provided  of  a  headpeece 
agreeable  to  the  modem  fashion  of  the  headpeeces  of  the  footemans 
armour,  whereof  the  pattern  remayneth  also  in  our  aforesaid  office 
of  ordnance. 

Willing  alsoe,  requireing  and  commaunding  all  and  singular 
our  lieutenants,  their  deputye  lieutenants,  justices  of  the  peace, 
majors,  sheriffs,  muster  masters,  captaines  of  bands,  and  their  lieu- 
tenants, his  constables,  constables,  headboroughs,  and  all  other 
our  officers,  ministers,  and  loving  subjects  whomsoever,  that  they 
and  every  of  them,  be  from  tyme  to  tyme  aydeing,  helping  and 
assisting  unto  you  our  commissioners,  armourers,  gun  makers,  pike 
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makers,  and  bandalier  makers,  and  every  or  any  of  you,  your  de- 
.  puties,  assistants,  servants,  and  assignes,  and  to  all  such  others  as 
shall  be  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  our  commission,  or  the 
service  thereby  required  and  intended,  in  all  things  as  shall  be  most 
meet,  and  to  perform  what  to  them  or  any  of  them  shall  respec- 
tively appertayne,  according  to  our  pleasure  herein  and  hereby 
signified  and  declared. 

And  our  farther  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  if  you  our  said  com- 
missioners, or  any  of  you,  your  deputyes,  assistants,  or  assignes,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  find  that  this  our  commission  in  any  part  be  not 
executed  with  efiect,  according  to  the  tenor  and  intent  thereof,  by 
reason  of  the  opposition,  contradiction,  remisness,  or  negligence 
of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  that  then  you  or  some  of 
you  doe  certifye  the  cause,  with  the  names  of  the  peraons  offend- 
ing, unto  the  lords  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of  each 
county,  and  in  cases  so  requireing,  to  the  lords  of  our  privy  coun- 
cell,  or  councell  of  warre,  by  whom  wee  may  be  informed  thereof,  to 
the  end  the  offenders  may  be  punished  according  to  their  demerits. 
And  wee  doe  likewise  hereby  command  and  require  our  saide 
lords  lieutenants  and  their  deputy  lieutenants,  within  their  countyes 
and  divisions,  respectively  from  tyme  to  tyme  to  punish  any  of 
you,  our  said  commissioners,  armourers,  gun-makers,  pike-makers, 
and  bandalier-makers,  their  deputies,  servants,  and  assignes  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  their  faults,  when  they  shall  neglect  the  trust 
and  duty  committed  unto  them  by  this  our  commission. 
^v  And  lastly,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  this  our  commission 
shall  stand  in  force,  and  that  you  our  commissioners,  armourers, 
gun-makers,  pike- makers,  and  bandalier-makers,  and  every  of  you, 
your  deputies,  assistants,  and  assignes,  and  every  of  them  may  pro- 
ceed in  the  execution  thereof,  although  the  same  be  not  from  tyme 
to  tyme  continued  by  adjournment. 

In  witness,  &c. 
J  Witness  our  selfe  at  Westminister,  Vicesimo  nono  die  Junii,  '_-^ 

Per  Breve  de  Privato  Sigillo. 
Rymer,  tom.  xix.  p.  314.  ^ ,, 

An.  7.  C,  !  = 

»^  ASCHE- 
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A  SCHEDULE  containing  the  new  Rates  and  Prices  of  the 
several  Parts  and  whole  Armes,  both  for  Horse  and  Foot, 
throughout  the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Dominion  of  Wales, 
set  downe  and  established  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Committees  of  the  Counsell  of  Warre,  as  every  of  the  said  Armes 
may  be  afforded  at  London,  by  the  Armourers,  Gun-makers, 
Pike-makers,  and  Bandalier-makers,  according  to  the  intent  of 
the  Commission,  hereunto  annexed,  viz. 


T%»  Pricet  of  th«  tmral  Pmrtt  mul 
rutntttd.  Tilt 
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The  Prieet  of  the  Parlt  and  of  the 
whole  Cot-ilet  or  Footmam't  Armour 
rututtid,  via. 


The  breaBt  .  . 
The  backe  ■  . 
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The  comb'd    headpeece 
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The  totall  of  the  foot 
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Iftliebrauti  back,  andl 
taatett,  be  lyncd  with  I 
red  leather,  the  price  i 
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i 
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The  Prieet  of  the  Parte    mmI  of  the 

vihole  Jlrmour  for  a  Harqutbnmirt 
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A  headpeece  with  gnat*! 
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and  all  the  parti  of  a 

harquebuzier,  or  light 

horseman'*  armour  it 
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iii  o 
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A  comb'd  headpeece  for  -x 
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n>e  Rates  for  repayring  and  dressing  of  a  Horsemens  Amumr  and  Fete* 

mans  Armour, 

For  unstriking,  new  fyling,  rutsetting,  new  nayling,  j^.    ».     d» 
leathering,  and  lyning  of  a  cuirassiers  armour  •>    -    I    m     o 

For  yearly  dressing  and  keeping  clean  a  cuirassiers  ar- 
mour that  needs  not  new  russetting  or  setting  -    .    o  iiii     o 

For  new  russetting  and  lyneing  the  head  peece,  and  set- 
ting a  harquebuziers  armour    .......ovi   yvi 

For  yearly  dressing  and  keeping  clean  a  harquebuziers 
armour,  that  needs  not  new  russetting  or  setting  -    o    ii     vi 

For  cutting  and  new  iRuhioning  a  long  bellied  brest  -    o    ii     vi 

For  new  russetting  of  an  ordinary  corslet  of  the 
modem  fashion    -----..    ....oiiiib> 

For  a  furniture  of  joynts,  viz.  two  shoulder  joynts,  and 
fower  tasset  joints,  with  hookes  and  pinnes,  being 
all  new  sett    ------^------oii.  vm 

For  yearly  dressing  and  keeping  clean  every  ordinary 
croslet  and  pike  that  needs  not  new  russetting  -    •    o    i   viil 

For  stam][Hng  every  horsemans  armour  fit  to  be  al- 
lowed      -.-i---------oo      a 

For  stamping  every  harquebuziers  armour  fit  to  be  al- 

f*    lowed       •*----  -.---.---oo      O' 

The  Gun  Makers  Rates. 

For  a  new  musket  with  mould,  worm  and  scowrer     -    o    xv   vi 
For  new  wolnut-tree  stock  for  a  musket  plated  at  the 
butt  end  with  iron    ----------    o    ii     vl. 

For  a  musket  stock  of  beech  plated  at  the  butt  end 

*   with  iron       ------------    oi    viii 

For  a  match  tricker-lock  compleat   ...---oi       o 
For  a  whole  worke  consisting  of  the  pan,  the  cover  of 
f^  the  pan,  the  scutchion  and  the  screw  pynn    -    -    -    o    i       o 
For  a  stick,  worm,  sockett,  scowrer  and  bone      -    -    o    i       o 
For  a  handle  or  guard  of  a  tricker    ..    -.--oo     vi 
For  a  new  cock  fitted   ----------ooviii 

.,.^...v. ......       .  -  ...  ,    ...  ^    ..     ■  For 
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For  tiMw  breech    •••••.    ...•-o     i 

For  furnishing  and  setting  of « tricker  lock  in  place  of 
a  sepre  lock,  with  a  handle,  tricker,  and  tricker 
pynnet     -------------oii     vi 

For  a  new  touch-hole  screwed    ---.---oo      x 
For  a  new  barrell  of  a  muikett,  only  forged  and  bored 
fower  foote  in  length,  the  bore  according  to  the 
.    bullet  of  ten  in  the  pound  standing,  and  twelve 

rowleing   -------------o    viii  o 

For  making  clean  and  new  russetting  of  a  muskett     -    o    o    iiii 
For  a  muskett  rest       ------•--•oo      x 

For  making  clean  a  square  fyled  muskett  white    -    •    o    i    viii 
For  the  yearly  dressing  and  keepeing  clean  a  muskett 
that  needs  not  new  russetting,  with  the  furniture 
and  rest    ...-..-->*----oox 

For  powder  and  9hot  for  proving  every  muskett    -.000 
For  stamping  every  muskett  proved  and  allowed    -    -    o    o    o 
For  a  new  bandalier  with  twelve  charges,  a  prymer,  a 
pryming  wyre,  a  bullet  bag,  and  a  strap  or  belt  of 
two  inches  in  breadth    ....-...-oiivi 

For  a  pair  of  firelock  pistols,  furnished  with  a  key,  ^  ^ 

mould,  scowrer,  worm,  flask,  and  cases  of  leather, 
of  length  and  boar  according  to  the  allowance  of  the 
counsel  of  war    ...........iiio      o 

For  a  pair  of  horsemans  pistols  furnished  with  snap-  :-(\ 

hances,  mouldes,  worms,  scowrer,  flask,  a  charger 
and  cases  .....-.-.-..-.    iio      o 

For  a  harque-buze  with  a  firelock  and  belte,  swivell, 

flask,  key,  moulde,  worme,  and  scowrer  -    -    ~    -    i    xyi    o 
For  a  carabine  with  a  snaphance,  belt,  swivell  and 
flask,  &c.  as  aforesaid    --.....-.i     o      o 

The  armour  and  weapons  directed  to  be  worn  by  the  militia 
after  the  restoration,  are  thus  described  in  the  statute  of  the  13th 
and  J  4th  of  King  Charles  U.  . 
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**  The  armi  offensive  end  defensive)  with  the  fumitare  for  horiet 
are  to  be  as  foUoweth:  the  defensive  arms,  a  back,  breast  and  pot, 
and  the  breast  and  pot  to  be  pistol  proof)  the  offisnsive  arms,  a 
sword  and  a  case  of  pistols,  the  barrels  whereof  are  not  to  be  under 
fourteen  inches  in  length :  the  furniture  for  the  horse  to  be  a  great 
saddle  or  padd,  with  burrs  and  straps  to  affix  the  holsters  unto,  a 
iMt  and  bridle  with  a  pectoral  and  crupper.  For  the  foot,  a  mus- 
^ucteer  is  to  have  a  musquet,  (s)  the  barril  whereof  is  not  to  be 
under  three  foot  in  length,  and  the  gauge  of  the  bore  to  be  for  twelve 
bullets  to  the  pound,  a  collar  of  bandeleers  with  a  sword.  Pro* 
tided  that  all  muster  masters  shall  for  the  present  admit  and  allow 
of  any  musquets  already  made,  which  will  bear  a  bullet  of  four* 
teen  to  the  pound,  but  no  muskets  which  henceforth  shall  be  made 
are  to  be  allowed  of,  but  such  as  are  of  the  gauge  of  twelve  bullets 
to  the  pound.  A  pikeman  is  to  be  armed  with  a  pike  made  of  ash, 
not  under  sixteen  feet  in  length,  the  head  and  foot  included,  with 
a  back,  breast,  headpiece  and  sword:  provided  that  all  muster 
masters  shall  for  the  present  admit  and  allow  of  any  pikes  already  ; 

(«)  A»  the  muiquet  mt  w  not  here  nentionedi  it  it  probahk  retti  wen  then  laid  uide  | 

the  price  of  a  mniquet  rett  u  given  in  the  schedule  of  rates  for  armour  and  weapons*  settled 

the  7th  of  Charles  I.    The  use  of  the  rest  is  also  taught  in  a  treatise  published  in  the  year 

16341  called  the  Soldiers'  Practice,    written  hj  Thomas  Usher,  an  officer  who  had  serratf 

twent]r<4ui  years  in  the  Low  Countriea,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  Philip  Earl  of  Pem» 

brook  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Kent,  to  discipline  the  militia  of  that  county.    W« 

may,  therefore,  with  great  probability,  date  the  disuse  of  the  rest  some  time  about  the  com- 

•lencementof  the  civil  war  under  Charles  L  when  the  weight  and  incumbrance  of  the  mui> 

quet  and  its  apparatus  might  be  found  too  great  for  the  active  service,  inseparable  from  war 

carried  on  in  small  detachments.    Musquet  rests  were  not  only  used  by  the  infantry,  but 

vere  also  borne  by  the  cavalry.     Sir  John  Smith  in  the  MS.  beCbre  quoted,  mentiona  a  vary 

particular  kind  of  them :    ••  I  myself  (says^he)  have  seen  mosqaettecrs  00  horseback  in  tW|^ 

divers  armies,  and  that  in  thia  sortc,  I  haw  sees  squadrana  of  buMea  k«ve  io  one  only  wing. 

ten  or  twdve  musquetiers  in  one  ranke,  and  sometimes  in  two  wtages»  iqion  cold  and  quiet; 

horses,  onely  to  carry  them  a  marche,  or  a  trott  with,  the  squadron  of  lausMes,  and  the  mo»> 

quetieri  were  armed  with  half  breasts  or  cuyrata  with  k»g  reasH  of  Steele  stroi^  and  firmlf . 

set  in  them,  to  put  backward  over  their  shoulders,  and  when  they  Bet  to  pull  them  fbrwardcH 

for  the  mocqaetiers  to  by  their  mosquets  upon  when  they  woulde  diwharge  them.    Even  such 

Sir  Wilbam  Pelham  did  cause  to  be  made  at  the  Myaoricsk  by  one  Henricke  a  Dutchmaa*. 

before  his  last  going  over  into  the  Lowe  Couatrie*,  which  invention  came  not  from  hia  ewOk 

dcvyce,  but  from  that  he  had  scene  the  Kke  used  by  cettea  Muaqueticsa  oa  hocadMck  ia  th« 

warree  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.'* 

j- 
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nuuic,  that  are  not  under  fifteen  foot  in  length,  but  no  pikes  which 
shall  be  hereafter  hmUc  a  to  be  allowed  of,  that  are  under  sixteen 
£eet  in  length.  % 

H  In  the  short  reign  of  James  II.  the  first  step  was  taken  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  u  ^  of  pikes  in  England,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  practice  of  sticking  the  dagger  into  the  muzzel  of  the  musquet, 
in  order  to  protect  the  musquetteers  from  being  charged  by  the 
hone  immediately  after  they  had  fired.  This  practice,  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  confined  to  the  grenadiers  onl) , 
was  the  origin  of  the  bayonet. 

■  The  regular  introduction  of  bayonets  took  place  in  F.  anc-  ,.<  >  >ut 
the  year  1671 ;  the  first  corps  armed  with  them  was  the  le^imcnt 
of  fusileers  raised  that  year,  and  since  called  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery  (t)  {  but  although  the  adoption  of  the  bayonet  is  so  recent, 
the  idea  of  it  had  long  occurred  to  different  officers,  some  of  whom 
had  occasionally  put  it  in  practice }  among  them  was  Monsieur  de 
Puisegur  in  the  district  in  Flanders  where  he  commanded :  '*  For 
my  part/'  says  he,  in  his  Memoirs,  *'  when  I  commanded  in  Bergue, 
in  Ypres,  Dixmude  and  Quenoque,  all  the  parties  I  sent  out  passed 
the  canals  in  this  soi  t ;  it  is  true  that  the  soldiers  had  no  swords, 
btit  they  had  bayonets  with  handles  of  a  foot  long,  the  blades  of 
the  bayonets  were  as  long  as  the  handles,  the  ends  of  which  were 
fitted  for  being  put  into  the  barrels  of  the  fusils,  to  defend  them- 
selves if  attacked  after  they  had  ^red  (u).  a 

The 


■-..t  jt. 


jK     ^i'. 
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rt  (t)  P.  Daniel. 

^!  (u)  Mr.  WiOiam  Bariile,  in  hit  Tre«tiM  of  Military  DiMvplioer  entitled  the  Young 
Artillery  Man,  the  second  ed<*'on  of  which  was  printeo  it<  tCK ,  ioKribea  and  conuden 
several  contrivances  invented  in  Liigland,  to  protect  the    n  t  m.  Jnstc^val        .cerhe 

had  parted  with  his  fire,  and  before  he  had  reloaded.  ng  o>i.t.B  (says  he)  considered 

the  Jangtr  of  tie  muiieltmr,  and  how  unable  he  is  to  resist  the  horse,  after  he  hath  foand forth 
bit  thotlt,  without  he  be  ihelltrtil,  either  by  some  tufurall  or  artlfieial  dtfentti  and  withall 
having  knowledge  that  in  several!  ptntof  Cbf^ttmdtmt,  divers  Captalnu  and  Stulditrt  have  oft 
beene  tr}'ing  conclusions,  to  make  thi.-  musketteer  as  well  deftnim  m  ofituiv«»    Some  by  un- 
u.   wing  fh:  btad*«f  their  rettt,  and  then  terewing  the  ttetffe  of  thtir  rettt  into  the  mu*K/e  of  the 
yuiL'f.  with  the  arming  ofapihe  at  tie  lower  end,  by  which  means  they  would  use  the  musket 
•d  rail  together,  <r.  ^he  nature  of  a  mioJefiiei  but. this  proved  so  tedious  and  troublesome, 
ti'iit  i:  fell  without  ^>roiit.     Another  sort  had  made  rette  with  the  one  end  of  the  forhe  ^or 
fanui)  being  Ukc  a  ipike,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length }  this  also  proved  extreme  trouble- 
some 
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The  fint  timt  thii  contrivance  occurs  in  any  Engliih  military 
writer,  at  least  thai  ^  have  seen,  is  in  a  treatise  published  i  the 
year  1686,  where  it  is  mentioned  under  the  denomination  of  the 
dagger(x),  but  is  confined  to  the  grenadiers  oniy,  and  in  their 
hands  it  continued  anno  1690 1  where  in  a  treatise  of  military  '^i*- 
cipline,  published  by  authority,  it  is  called  a  bayonet  (y).  it  < 
not  however  mentioned  in  some  instructions  for  the  manual  ex- 
ercise published  two  years  after,  for  the  use  of  the  militia,  but  from 
divers  other  military  books  written  about  the  same  time,  it  appc  trs 
that  the  dragoons  as  well  as  grenadiers,  both  horse  and  foot,  h 
daggers  or  bayonets,  and  fixed  them  in  the  muzzles  of  thei  pieces. 
neither  Father  Daniel  nor  Monsieur  St.  Remy  give  the  particular 


•Dine  to  thamtelTM,  Jangirmu  to  thiir  ftlhwtrt,  and  c    no  vaBStj  agaiiitt  the  enemic.    A 

third  torte  had  h»\f-fHn  of  about  leven  or  eight  foot  in  .  ngth,  uieing  it  after  the  nuuwer  of 

a  rut  I  but  all  the  while  the  mtuittlitr  m>4U  ttmrging  (Us  >  autket)  one  of  thetn  wu  inMigh  to 

trouble  a  whehjlh,  betide*  the  danger  in  the  rtctvtry.    A  t'ourth  torte  there  wu  (yet  better 

than  the  former)  that  with  a  h—it  mMufiutiutJ t»  ihi  girJUe  mthih  tki  miuhiikr  muu  $uMiig 

na4f  t  but  thit  had  itt  deicctt  alto,  u  being  both  itJiout  ma  irotiUttemt»    Many  other  wayea 

and  condutioni  have  alto  been  trjed,  with  tuccetie  like  tli<?  former  i  which  I  forbeare  to 

demonitrate,  for  at  their  conceitt  proved  uieleite,  to  the  diKo  irie  would  prove  at  fmitlette. 

vLattljr,  mjitljit  with  anothinr  gentleman  of  our  ground,  (Matter  John  Davttt  of  Blatdrfrkr/) 

both  well  effecting  the  ute  of  the  mutket,  found  out  a  way  to  um  the  tat/  piit  and  mntkitt 

with  to  mvch/aeilitu  and  tat*,  that  it  /am  litit  Inubhtom*  tha  <  tbt  rttt,  and  yet  of  greater 

length  than  any  of  the  former  nilt  or  hal/i  fiitt,  u  being  com]  leat  ten  foot  in  length,  witl» 

the  armngt 

AU  the  former  dtvUti,  if  they  could  have  beene  brought  to  an    tnaturitie,  yet  would  have 

bine  fiurre  thort  of  thit,  for  the  Iriptt  tut  ihtrtof,  at  being  ■  rttt,  S  there  be  no  farther  occa^ 

tlon,  u  being  tpaWitado  (if  there  be  occniion)  to  defend  the  munkettier  from  the  horte;  at 

being  a  half  piit  to  ute  in  trenchet  i  at  alto  when  our  tiotle  have  p^rtd  out  a  great  volly  or 

•howre  of  lead  on  the  advtrit  mutkettiert,  they  may  then  nimify  wii  t  their  ha(ft  fiitt,  fall  in 

amongit  them.     And  lattly  for  xhepunuiit  of  an  enemy,  it  being  of  a    othert  the  bett  weapon. 

A  terviceable  halfe-pike  may  be  had  for  two  shQlings  and  tix-pence,  .vhich  exceedt  not  much 

the  price  of  a  rett. 

(x)  The  dagger  wat  fixed  by  the  following  wordt  of  command,  to  which  were  added  the 

annexed  directioni :  the  grenadiert  having  fired  and  recovered  their  arm^,  the  word  of  command 

wat,  tatt  over  to  the  h/i,  on  which  they  were  to  lay  their  right  hands  on  their  daggert,  dram 

your  dagger,  holding  it  fatt  before  you  upright,  lertw  it  into  tit  muz-le  0/  your  Jireloti,  to 

that  the  flat  tide  may  be  toward  you  when  recovered. 

(y)  Bayonet,  from  being  firtt  made  at  Bayonne  in  Spain.     Those  antient  bayoneta  are 

called  by  the  French,  bayonet*  a  manchew    Many  of  them  may  be  teen  in  the  imall  armory 

in  the  Tower ;  the  htu\  'es  are  plain,  fitting  tight  into  the  muzzle  of  tlu;  mutket,  and  rather 

sularging  towardt  the  blude,  to  prevent  their  entering  too  far  into  the  piece. 
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date,  when  the  present  mode  of  fixing  bayonets  todc  plitce,  nor  by 
whom  it  was  invented ;  the  improvement  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  France,  which  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  following  anec 
dote  communicated  to  me  by  Lieut.  Col.  Christopher  Maxwell  of 
the  30th  regiment  of  foot,  who  had  it  from  his  grandfather,  for- 
merly Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  25th  regiment  of  foot.  In  one 
of  the  campaigns  of  King  William  IIL  in  Flanders,  in  an  engage- 
ment, the  name  of  which  my  informant  has  forgot,  there  were  three 
French  regiments,  whose  bayonets  were  made  to  fix  after  the  pre- 
$ent  fesliion,  a  contrivance  then  unknown  in  the  British  army;  one 
of  them  advanced  against  the  25th  regiment  with  fixed  bayonets; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Maxwell  who  commanded  it,  ordered  his  men 
to  screw  their  bayonets  into  their  muzzles  to  receive  them ;  but 
to  his  great  surprise,  when  they  came  within  a  proper  distance, 
the  French  threw  in  a  heavy  fire,  which  for  a  moment  staggered 
his  people,  who  by  no  means  expected  such  a  greeting,  not  con- 
caving how  it  was  possible  to  fire  with  fixed  bayonets ;  they  never- 
thetiess  recovered  themselves,  charged  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
the  line. 

At  what  time  the  mode  of  fixing  the  bayonet,  so  as  not  to  pre- 
vent loading  and  firing  with  it,  was  adopted  in  England,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover,  but  believe  it  was  not  at  first  done  quite 
in  the  present  form  j  the  late  Rev.  Mr,  W.  Gostling  of  Canterbury, 
a  man  very  curious  respecting  military  matters,  told  me  he  had 
seen  two  horse  grenadiers  riding  before  Queen  Anne's  coach  with 
fixed  bayonets,  that  these  bayonets  were  of  the  dagger  kind  having 
handles  originally  intended  for  screwing  into  the  muzzles  of  the 
pieces,  which  handles  then  had  two  rings,  fixed  to  them  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  barrel  of  the  piece.  In  a  book  of  exercise,  for  the 
horse  dragoons  and  foot,  printed  anno  1728  by  authority,  the 
bayonet  of  the  present  fashion  is  described. 

The  intioduction  of  the  bayonet  naturally  procured  the  dis- 
mission of  the  pike,  which  with  the  exchange  of  the  matchlock  for 
the  snaphance,  the  original  name  of  the  present  lock  took  place 
about  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  III» 
This  exchange  seems  not  to  have  been  made  all  at  once,  but  by 
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^ree»,  vrherdbre  an  exact  pertod  for  that  •Iferatioa  ernmot  bt 
assigned. 

in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Willuun  III.  Qotwith* 
standing  the  actof  t)w  1 3th  of  Charles  IL  defeniinre  armour  wai 
so  much  laid  aside/  that  we  learn  from  the  Joamats  of  iht  Hotist 
of  Commons,  in  the  year  1690,  a  petition  wac  presented  by  thi? 
worionen  armdarars  of  the  city  of  London,  setting  forth  that  1^ 
th^  act  6f  the  13th  of  Charles  H.  it  was  provided  tbtit  at  ev«ry 
muster  and  exercise  of  the  militia,  eveiy  horseman  is  to  bring  with 
him  defensive  arms,  viz.  breast  and  potts,  pistol  proof  1  and  the 
back,  sWord  ptoof :  every  pikeman  to  have  a  back,  breast,  and  head- 
piece }  and  every  musquetier  a  head>piece :  for  want  of  due  execu- 
tion of  which  laws,  the  petitioners  trade  is  like  to  be  utterly  lost: 
and  praying  the  consideration  of  the  house  for  reviving  and  en- 
couraging the  art  of  making  armour.  In  answer  to  which  it  was 
ordered,  that  the  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  petition  of 
the  workmen  armourers  of  the  city  of  London  be  referred  to  the 
committee,  to  whom  it  is  referred  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  better  regulating  and  making  the  militia  of  the  kingdom 
more  useful. 

About  the  same  time  most  of  the  defensive  armour  was  returned 
into  the  Tower,  by  the  different  corps  of  the  army,  and  has  never 
since  been  called  for,  except  some  cuirasses,  and  plain  iron  scult 
caps  Uke  basons,  both  occasionally  used  by  the  heavy  cavalry }  scull 
caps  were  likewise  till  lately  worn  by  the  dragoons.  Of  the  cui- 
rass, frequently  the  breast-piece  only  was  put  on,  the  backpieces 
having  been  deemed  more  cumbersome  than  useful,  particularly  as 
the  backs  of  the  British  troops  are  rarely  exposed  to  an  enemy. 
Cuirassiers  are  still  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  European  armies; 
those  of  this  kingdom  must  in  future  be  supplied  from  the  old 
stores,  the  profession  of  an  armourer  being  now  totally  extinct. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Cooper  of  the  armory  in  the  Tower,  was  the 
last  person  regularly  bred  to  that  art.  ;"  'S.  u 
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Since  the  priutiug  of  the  preceding  •heets,  accident  has  thrown  into  my  handi  Sir  Richard' 
Hawkia'i  account  of  hit  Voyage  to  the  SoutL  2:*,  A.  D>  ij^h  whereia  he  neoUou  shooting 
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imwB  firom  antketi,  with  gmt  raccMi.  Akkoa|^M>i«  does  not  mltfaipwiit  of  Unt,  with 
IIm  put  of  thit  work  now  under  conaderttiont  Jtt  ntber  than  omit  m  curious  a  ftct,  that 
irregularity  it  diipeued  witbt  and  the  pa«iag«  here  given  in  hii  own  words. 
'  «*  In  thla  dlKonrM  General  li^chadl  AngeU  deounded,  for  what  purpose  aerred  the  Uttle 
dwrt  arrowcsb  wWek  w«  had  in  our  thi|q^  aad.  fktout  in  so  great  quantitie  i  I  satisfied  him 
that  thej  were  for  our  muskctat  They  are  not  ae  ytt  ia  nee  amongst  the  Spaniards,  yet  of 
singular  effect  and  exccution»  at  our  enemies  confessed )  for  the  upper  worke  of  their  shippet 
being  muiket  proofof  in  all  places^hey  patted  thrangh  both  sides  with  faeilitie,  and  wrought 
eitraordinary  disatter'.  which  caned  adaMtatii  to  tee  thMuaelvet  wounded  with  small  shott, 
wh«i9  th^  tkoufht  themtdeat  secure  i  and  by  ao  ««m  eonld  find  where  they  entered, 
nor  come  to  the  dght  of  any  of  the  shott.  Her^  tbey  proved  to  profit  themaelvee  af^,  but 
for  that  they  wanted  the  tampkings,  which  are  first  to  be  driven  home,  before  the  arrow  be 
put  in,  and  as  then  understood  BM  the  sieret,  (hey  r^ected  them  as  uneettaine,  and  there, 
fore  not  to  be  used :  but  of  all  the  shot  used  now  a  dayes,  for  the  annoying  of  an  enemie  in 
fight  by  sea,  few  are  of  greater  moment  for  many  respect^  which  I  hold  not  convenient  to 
ireat  of  in  pnbliqne."    P.  164.  Sec.  txTt. 
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#■ 


FRONTISPIECE. 


A  RICH  embossed  steel  shield,  representing  the  delivery  of  the 
•^^  keys  of  some  antient  city,  to  a  conquering  General.  The 
chief  figures,  which  are  ten  inches  hig^,  are  richly  inlaid  with  gold } 
the  whole  is  encompassed  with  a  border  of  fruits,  flowers,  foliage 
and  grotesque  work,  likewise  inlaid  with  the  same  ni^tal.  h: 

•■»"■  .»>','  ■     ■   .  1'.; 

The  work  of  this  shield  seems  in  the  stile  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  probably  used  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  dignity,  com- 
monly borne  before  the  generals  in  chief  of  that  time.  It  was 
purchased  in  Italy  by  the  late  Dr.  Ward,  who  gave  five  hundred 
pounds  for  it;  at  present  it  is  the  property  of  Gustavus  Brander,  Esq. 
of  Christ  Church,  Hants. 

Its  height  is  two  feet  three  inclies,  measured  over  the  convexity : 
its  breadth,  taken  in  the  same  manner,  one  foot  eleven  inches.  The 
border,  which  is  included  in  the  above,  is  two  inches. 

It  has  four  holes  in  the  face,  for  the  conveniency  of  fixing  a  han* 
die,  and  divers  others  round  the  exterior  edge  of  the  border,  a  little 
within  the  rim,  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  each  other,  pro- 
bably for  fixing  a  lining  of  silk  or  some  other  stuff. 


.( .«. 


Weight  of  the  shield  nine  pounds  three  quarters. 
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DESCRIPTION 


I»LATE  r. 

Fig.  I.  A  brass  helmet,  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  but  since,  with  divers  other  articles  of  his  collection, 
purchased  by  the  public,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
— Mr.  D'HancarviUe,  author  of.  the  Etruscan  Antiquities,  who 
was  employed  to  make  a  catalogue  of  this  collection,  says  this  hel- 
m^eji  of  f^r^iikn  «fqiiti|i|iYs|^  afld  ^t^nMtg  rcscn^ble  the  face 
of  an  owl,  the  favourite  bird  of  Minerva,  protectress  of  Athens. 
Its  front  is  ornamented  with  a  rude  pattern  of  leaf- work  and  flowers, 
coarsely  engraved ;  the  top  is  perforated,  probably  for  the  insertion 
of  some  contrivance  to  fasten  the  cr^,  or  pennache;  there  are  two 
other  holes,  at  the  points  near  the  chin,  and  one  under  each  ear, 
near  tlie  bottom,  undoubtedly  used  for  fastening  it  on.  It  is  re- 
markably thick,  and  weighs  ei^ht  pounds  and  one  ounce.  According 
to  Mr.  D'HancarviUe,  it  was  found,  anno  1752,  in  the  memorable 
field  of  Cannse,  where  Hianhibal  ;|;ained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Romans.  As  there  were  many  Greeks  in  the  Carthaginian 
army,  this  helmet  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  them, 
who  probably  fell  in  the  combat,  and  was  buried  in  his  armour. 

Fig.  2.  and  3 .  are  difierent  views  of  the  ^ame  helmet. 

Fig.  4.  and  5.  represent  another  helmet  of  the  same  form  and 
metal,  but  much  lighter  and  consequently  thinner.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  Rome,  but  where  it  was 
found,  or  any  farther  particulars  concerning  it  are  unknown.  ^^ 

PLATE  II. 

Pig.  I.  An  ancient  Venetian  morion,  or  head-piece,  ornamented 
with  arms,  armour,  and  other  military  trophies,  chased  on  a  thin 
plate  of  iron,  fastened  to  another  more  substantiaL 

Fig.  2.  This  according  to  Mr.  D'Hancarville's  catalogue,  before 
recited,  is  a  Roman  helmet,  found  also  at  Canns ;  on  the  top  are 
two  moveable  pins,  seemingly  intended  for  fastening  a  crest  or 
plume  of  feathers.  This  helmet  is  of  brass,  extremely  thin,  and 
without  a  lining }  it  seems  incapable  of  resisting  the  slightest  stroke 
of  a  sword,  or  blow  from  a  stone  thrown  by  a  sling, 
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PLATE   in. 

Fig.  I.  The  Venetian  morion,  of  whidi  the  former  plate  gave  a 
front  view,  is  here  shewn  en  profile.  In  the  centre,  immediately 
under  the  crest,  is  the  figure  of  Acteon }  answering  to  it,  on  the 
other  side,  is  the  figure  of  some  hero  in  complete  armour.  From 
the  stile  of  the  armour  and  ornaments,  this  morion  seems  to  be  the 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Rawle, 
military  accoutreo^ent-maker  in  the  Strand,  London. 

Fig.  2.  The  helmet  here  represented  is  drawn  from  one  in  die 
Tower.  It  is  of  a  very  singular  construction }  the  nasal  part  in  the 
visor  projecting  much  farther  than  usual  i  it  is  of  the  buigonet  kind, 
having  the  visor  and  bever  both  in  one. 

,i  PLATE  IV. 

The  originals  of  all  the  helmets  in  this  plate,  are  in  the  Tower. 

Fig.  I.  A  black  helmet,  its  visor  lifted  up. 

Fig.  2.  The  same  helmet,  with  the  viaor  let  down  or  closed. 

Fig.  3.  A  grated  helmet,  with  a  bever  that  l^s  down. 

Fig.  4.  A  grated  helmet.  jl 

Fig.  5.  and  6.  Different  views  of  the  hefanet,  fig.  3.  with  its  bever 
down. 
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Fig.  I.  A  barred  helmet}  the  bar  lifted  up. 
«   Fig.  2.  The  same  helmet,  with  the  bar  let  down. 

Fig.  3.  A  helmet  with  three  bars ;  the  bars  lifted  up. 
.  Fig.  4.  The  same  helmet^  with  the  bars  let  down. 

Fig.  5.  A  helmet,  having  both  its  visor  and  bever  op«i. 

Fig.  6.  The  same  helmet,  with  its  bever  and  visor  down  or  closed. 
The  originals  of  tliese  are  all  in  the  Tower. 

P  L  A  T  E   VI. 

Fig.  I.  A  blade  helmet  in  the  Tower,  with  its  visor  down  or 
closed.  ^,< 

Fig.  2.  The  same  helmet,  with  its  visor  raised  or  open. 
iroL.  II.  Y  V  Fig. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Fig.  3.  An  open  head-piece,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  is  of  i.on,  the  ornaments  and  nails  or  studs  are  of 
brass :  the  original  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rawle.  1 ' 

Fig.  4.  and:5.  Different  views  of  the  helmet,  hg.  2.  plate  3. 

PLATE   VII. 

From  the  Tower. 

Fig.i.ands.  Iron  hats  called  pots,  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
French  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I. 

Fig.  3.  A  curious  steel  cap  richly  engraved,  seemingly  in  the 
stile  of  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century. 

Fig.  4.  A  large  bright  helmet,  of  very  neat  workmanship.^^  r^  1; 

Fig.  5.  Anopenhehiiet, 

Fig.  6.  A  laige  helmet  richly  ornamented  and  inlaid  with  cres- 
cents of  gilt  metal :  its  visor  opens  with  a  hinge,  the  crest  of  gilt 
metal. 

PLATE  VIII. 
~        All  drawn  from  the  originals  in  the  Tower. 

Fig.  I.  The  helmet  to  a  suit  of  armour  said  to  have  belonged  to 
John  de  Courcy  Earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  confined  there  anno  1 204. 

Fig.  2.  The  same  in  profile. 

Fig.  3.  The  helmet  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth 
son  of  King  Edward  III.  who  died  anno  1399.  ^"**' 

Fig.  4.  A  helmet  similar  to  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell's ;  the  back 
view  of  this  is  given,  in  order  to  shew  the  contrivance  for  raising  or 
depressing  the  head. 

Fig.  5.  The  heknet  to  a  suit  of  armour  made  for  K.  Henry  VIII. 
when  but  dghteen  years  of  age.    It  is  rough  from  the  hammer. 


PLATE  IX.  ; 

Taken  from  the  Great  Seals  of  the  following  Kings  and  ancient 
Barons.  •> 

Fig.  1.  and  2.  The  helmets  of  William  the  Conqueror,  both 
from  Sandford.  •'  • 
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Fig.  3.  Of  William  Earl  of  McUent  and  Worcester,  who  lived 
toon  after  the  conquest)  vide  Dugdale's  Baronage,  and  Mills'! 
Catalogue,  created  Earl  of  Worcester,  anno  1144,  died  1166. 
Taken  from  his  seal  in  the  library  of  Thomas  Astle,  Esq. 

Fig.  4.  John,  son  of  Richard  I.  from  his  great  seal  in  Sandford. 

Fig.  5.  William,  son  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  from  hit 
tomb  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin's  at  St.  Omer's »  vide  Montfaucon's 
Monarchic  Fran9oise. 

Fig.  6.  Richard  I.  from  his  great  seal  in  Sandford. 

Fig.  7.  Ferdinand  III.  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  from  a  window 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres.    He  died  anno  1248. 

Fig.  8.  Alexander  IL  King  of  Scotland,  from  his  seal  in  Ander- 
son's Diplomata.  He  began  his  reign  anno  1 2 14.  His  helmet  has 
much  the  resemblance  of  a  Scottish  bonnet. 

Fig.  9.  Alexander  IIL  King  of  Scotland,  also  from  Anderson. 
He  began  to  reign  anno  1249. 

Fig.  10.  John  Earl  Warren,  loth  April,  1276,  from  Thomas 
Astle,  Esq. 

Fig.  1 1 .  Robert  de  Ghisnes,  who  lived  about  the  year  1 250,  from 
the  same.  * 

tig.  1 2.  King  Edward  L  from  Sandford.  .        ^  ! 

Fig.  13.  Hughes  Vidame  de  Chalons,  who  died  anno  1279,  taken 
from  an  engraved  figure  in  the  Abbey  of  Chalons  in  Champaigne, 
vide  Montf.  Monarch.  Fran9oise. 

Fig.  14.  Raoul  de  Beaumont  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Estival,  < 
anno  12 10,  from  his  monument  in  the  Chapel  of  that  Abbey,  vide 
Mon.  Fran9oise. 

Fig.  15.  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  from  Sandford.  • 

Fig.  16.  Edward  eldest  son  of  Edward  HL 

PLATE  X. 
Fig.  I.  and  2.  Two  ^ews  of  De  Courcy's  helmet  (see  plate  8), 
with  the  visor  lifted  up. 
Fig.  3.  The  head-piece  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    (See  plate  6.) 
Fig.  4.  and  5.  A  tilting  helmet  in  two  different  positions.    It  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  Rawle. 

V  Y  a  "   N.B.  This 


^ 
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3^  DESCRIPTION 

iV.B.  This  drawing  having  been  etched  without  reversing  it, 
divers  particalars  in  Olivor  Cromwell's  and  the  tilting  helmets 
appear  on  the  wrong  side, 

'  PLATE  XI. 

Fig.  I.  and  fl*  A  bar  helmet  seen  in  different  pmnts  of  view. 

Fig.  3.  and  4..Thft  helmetto  a  suit  of  armour^.  Mid  to  have  be- 
longed |g^  Duke  of  Monmouth,  beheaded  July  1.5,  1 685.:  The 
sprin^-fdbtfvn  in  die  firont  was  intended  to  support  a  petmache; 
lM>th  fflBiehelrnets  are  the  property  of  Mf^Cosway^  of  tl^  Royal 
Academy.  The  last  is  twice  introduced  by  Mr.  West,  in  his  Battle 
oftheSk)yiic. 

PLATE  XII. 
Flendsh  hefaneei  from  the  armory  at  Breda.  <^  ,<^: 

PLATE  XIIL 

Fig.  I.  and  2.  The  breast  and  back-piece  of  an  antient  brass 
cuirass,  part  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Collection,  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  On  this  cuirass  are  marked  the  swell  of 
the  breasts,  and  some  of  the  prmcq^d  muscles  of  the  body.  This 
shews  that  the  r^resentations  of  the  muscles^  seen  on  the  armour 
of  the  statues  of  tk»  Grecian  and  Roman  severs,  are  not  fictions 
of  the  artists,  but  were  to  be  found  on  the  real  armotu:  of  those 
times,  a  matter  which  has  been  much  doubted.  Mr;  HancarvtUe 
in  hi^  catalogue,,  foendons  this  cuirass  as  a  great  curiosky,  and 
judges  it  to  be  Roman.  The  breast-plate  is  nearly  square,  mea- 
suring tlurteto  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  From  each 
breast  projected  a  kind  of  button,  probably  used  to  fosten  it  to  the 
back  piece;  that  on  the  right  breast  is  lost}  it  appears  by  the 
remaining  cavity  to  have  been  let  into  the  cuirass }  this  button  is 
separately  represented  over  it. 

Fig.  3.  A  Roman  Lituus,  or  military  trumpet,  such  as  is  men- 
tioned by  Horace  in  his  first  ode.  It  was  found  in  digging  a  well, 
near  Battle,  in  Sussex,  and  was  then  filled  with  smdl  shells.  It  is 
of  cast  brass,  and  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  cuirass  as  deli" 
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neated :  it  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Rawle.    A  similar  trumpet  is 
engraved  in  Montfaucon's  Roman  Antiquities. 

Fig.  4.  An  antient  brass  sword»  found  in  the  Severn  near  Glou- 
cester, now  in  the  possession  of  Owen  Salisbury  Brereton,  Esq.  It 
is  drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the  other  objects  in  the  plate. 

i    ^.^,  PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.  I.  An  ancient  suit  of  bright  armour,  exhibi'">d  in  the  Tower: 
of  London,  a»  the  armour  of  the  famous  De  Courcy.  The  helmet 
in  different  positions  has  been  before  shewn. 

Fig.  2.  A  pouldron  and  garde-brass,  avant-brass  or  vambrace 
belonging  to  the  suit  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  helmet  of 
which  has  been  represented  in  different  positions,  {^te  1 1.  fig.  ^ 
and  4. 

"^'^^"  PLATE  XV.  :  . 

A  corcelet  or  suit  of  bright  harquebuss  armour  from  the  Tower». 
the  head-piece  a  morion. 

.      •  PLATE  XVL 

A  suit  of  horseman's  aimour,  such  as  was  worn  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  or  Qgeen  Elizabeth,  drawn  from  a  suit  in  the  horse- 
armory  in  the  Tower  ofLondon.  ,  .r  L 


■■Mi'- 


\   I 


PLATE  XVII. 

The  figures  i  and  2,  both  represent  the  same  suit,  which  is  in  dir 
Tower }  the  helmet  is  an  open  one.  On  the  right  side  of  the  cuiras» 
is  part  of  a  lance  rest,  which  by  the  inversbn  of  the  olject  in  print-- 
ing,  here  appeal's  on  the  left. 

Fig.  3.  A  suit  of  harquefouss  armour;  ' 

Fig.  4  Anotho?  suit  of  the  same  dmomination,  with  long  tassets^ 
to  cover  the  tlnghs,  tlie  onginals  of  both  are  in  the  Tower. 

PLATE  XVm. 
A  suit  of  black,  morion  or  harq,uebuss  armour. 
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DESCRIPTION 
PLATE   XIX. 


CSc^vrr 


A  suit  of  annour  made  for  King  Henry  VIII.  when  he  was  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  rough  from  the  hammer,  the  joints  in 
the  hands,  arms,  knees  ftnd  feet,  move  with  amazing  facility.' '^j: 

'  .   ;PLATE   XX.  f  jl  4^ 

The  same  suit  viewed  fix>m  a  different  point.  fe^ ' ; 

N.B.  The  originals  of  plate  i8  and  19,  both  in  the  Tower. 

it  AXE   XXI.  ' 

This  plate  exhibits  two  antient  suits  of  mail,  in  the  museum  of 
Mr.  Richard  Green,  of  Litchfield ;  the  rings  are  nearly  of  the  size 
delineated,  fig.  3.  but  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  and  lower  parts 
of  the  skirts,  are  of  smaller  wire  than  those  of  the  shoulders,  back, 
&c.,  every  ring  is  drilled  and  rivetted.  On  the  breast  and  back  are  a 
set  of  plates ;  on  those  of  the  breast  are  clasps  to  make  them  fast, 
by  means  of  a  leather  strapy  the  whole  coat  being  open  before. 
The  hood  or  cap  is  composed  of  rings  similar  to  those  of  the  coat, 
but  the  crown  or  upper  part,  has  a  set  of  thin  narrow  plates, 
diverging  from  a  center  or  knob  on  the  top  of  the  head,  best 
expressed  in  the  suit  marked  5,  which  is  more  complete  than  the 
former  by  having  hose  or  trowsers. 

Length  of  the  suit,  fig.  i.  firom  the  top  of  the  hood  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sldrts  ,4  fixt  3  inches. 

Length  of  the  suit,  fig.  5.  froin  the  top  of  the  cap  or  hood,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  skirts,  four  feet  four  inches ;  from  thence  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hose  or  trowsers  twenty-one  inches.  The  waistband  of 
the  hose  is  in  breadth  about  two  inches  and  a  half;  it  is  of  coarse 
linen,  and  covered  with  a  dark  coloured  silk ;  instead  of  buttons  it  is 
fastened  by  two  leather  straps.  The  buttons  of  the  hose  are  bound 
with  silk  forret  or  ribband;  The  weight  of  the  cap  or  hood,  fig.  5. 
is  three  pounds  eight  ounces :  that  of  the  coat  twenty-two  pounds 
eight  ounces :  the  trowsers  thirteen  pounds :  weight  of  the  whole  suit 
thirty-nine  pounds.  The  profile  of  the  hood,  fig,  2.  shews  the  par- 
ticular construction  of  the  neck. 

'■'"•    —-•:-.--•'-'■—      -       PLATE 
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ii  PLATE  xxn. 

■"I' 

, '  This  suit,  according  to  the  account  given  by- the  warders,  of  the 
Tower,  was  the  armour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  It 
seems  made  for  a  man  of  gigantic  size.  The  projection  of  the  cuiras»  y  h 
is  so  constructed  as  to  tend  to  a  point  over  the  breast,  which  gives 
it  a  singular  appearance,  but  was  an  admirable  contrivance  to  divert 
the  thrust  of  a  lance,  by  causing  it  to  glance  off  on  one  side.  On  v  j  j 
the  shoulders  are  the  pass-guards  menti«ned  in  the  description  of  the  | :  |  \ 
diiierent  pieces  of  tilting  armour. 

^  f'  ■  -"t     PLATE   XXin.:         '  ^^^...J  1^ 

^   Fig.  I .  A  suit  of  tilting  armour  from  the  Tower,  with  the  defence      ii 
called  the  grand  guard,  and  the  lance  rest.  ;     ;.;    '    | 

Fig.  2.  The  helmet  and  grand  guard,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a 
different  point  of  view.  ,*    * 

Fig.  3.  The  breast-piece  of  a  cuirass.  ;  i-      i| 


r. 


PLATE   XXIV.  I 

Consists  of  chanfrons,  champfrein  or  shaffrons  for  barded  horses.  " 
'   Fig.  4.  and  5 .  are  different  >^ews  of  the  same  chaffron,  which  from 
the  device  of  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  on  tbe  plate  in  the  centre, 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Warwiclcfamily; ' 


PLATE  XXV. 
The  armed  knight  here  represented  is  taken  from  the  figure  of 
King  Edward  III.  in  the  horse  armory  in  the  Tower  of  London : 
as  is  also  the  war  saddle :  but  the  chafron,  criniere,  poitrinal  and 
buttock  piece  of  the  horse,  are  drawn  from  other  originals  in  that 
place.    The  horse  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Gilpiur 


"^  PLATE    XXVL 

Fig.  I .  A  helmet  and  brigandine.  ^  .         t 

Fig.  2.  An  iron  greave  or  armour  for  the  leg.  ™ 

Fig.  3.  One  of  the  gauntlets  belonging  to  the  suit  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  '^':     ■■ 


4^fa 
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Fig.  4.  A  long  armed  gauntlet  of  iron,  the  inside  of  the  hand, 
gloved  with  buff  leather. 

Fig.  5.  A  gorget.  !' 

Fig.  6.  An  iron  mace.  N.B.  The  hole  through  the  handle,  for 
passing  a  thong  or  ring  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  could  not  be 
seen  in  this  view.  H, 

.  Fig.  7.  An  antique  pryck  spur  of  iron,  in  the  collection  of  Captain 
Robson.  j}^* 

All  th^  different  arficles  except  the  spur,  are  drawn  from  the 
originals  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

PLATE  XXYII;  ' 

Fi<i;.  I.  An  antient  two-handed  sword,  Icept  in  the  castle  of 
Rochester,  Kent}  supposed  to  have  been  a  sword  of  state;  length 
of  the  swQTd,  the  handle  included,  five  feet  and  half  an  inch ;  length 
of  the  blade,  three  feet  six  inches  j  breadth  of  ditto  near  the  hilt, 
three  inches ;  near  the  point,  two  inches  suid  a  quarter :  weight 
seven  pounds  and  a  half.  When  found,  the  remains  of  some  gilding 
was  distinguishable  on  the  pommel  and  crQss.  ;(  i; 

Fig.  2 »  An  aotient  two-handed  sword,  kept  amotig  other  old 
weapons  in  the  town-hall  at  Canterbury,  anno  1776.  Length  of  the 
handle,  the  gripe  of  which  was  covered  with  black  leather,  two  feet; 
length  of  the  blade,  four  ftet  two  inches ;  breadth  of  the  blade,  ficc. 
.in  the  proportion  here  delineated. 

Fig.  3.  The  dagger  belonging  to  it.  '  ' 

^  Fig.  4.  and  5.  A  sword  and  dagger  dig^d  up  at  Sutton  at 
Hone  in  Kent,  formerly  a  preceptory  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  many  of  whcxn  were  buried  in  the  chapd  there.  Mr. 
Hasted,  author  of  the  History  of  Kent,  >n  causing  a  cellar  to  be 
made,  found  two  bodies  in  armour,  with  a  sword  and  dagger  lying 
by  them :  the  armour  was  a  helmet,  back  and  breast-piece,  with 
cuissets  for  the  thighs.  The  length  of  the  sword,  blade,  and  handle, 
two  feet  ten  inches;  length  of  the  blade,  two  feet;  the  pommel 
seems  to  have  been  gilt.  On  the  blade  was  this  inscription, 
I.  N.  R.  L  Jesus  of  Nazareth  King  of  the  Jews,     sr 
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Pig.  6.  A  kind  of  battle-ax,  in  the  collection  of  Captain  Robson, 
of  Chelsea. 

Fig.  7.  Another  battle-ax,  in  the  same  collection. 

N.B.  All  the  weapons  of  this  plate  are  drawn  on  die  same 
scale. 

,.  '•--  i"f  •  ■  . 

sitm!^:.  PLATE  XXVIII.  <. 

Fig.  I.  An  antient  sword-blade  halbert,  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  F.R.S.  <; 

Fig.  2.  An  antient  brown  bill,  anno  1776,  kept  in  the  Town- 
hall  at  Canterbury ')  it  w^s  mounted  on  a  staff  seven  feet  long, 
with  a  pointed  ferril  of  iron  at  thie  end.  . 

Fig.  3.  Ah  antient  Sword-blade  halbert,  ill  the  collection  of 
Capt.  Robson  i  its  staff,  which  was  oncis  covered*  with  green  velvet, 
pleasures  five  feet  six  inches. 

Fig;.  4.  A  Lochaber-ax,- mounted  oiia  staff  five  feet  long. 

Fig.  5.  An  antique  sword-blade  halbert,  in  tiie  collection  of 
Capt.  Robson,  supposed  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  ; 

Fig.  6.  An  antient  bilL  f  4-  J  ^ 

Fig.  7.  A  hand  bill,  in  the  collecti(^  of  Mr.  Cotton.  It  is  hung 
round  with  small  bells  >  probably  a  contrivance  to  frighten  horses. 

Fig.  8.  A  bill  digged  up  at  Battlefield,  near  Shrewsbury }  in  the 
possessi(m  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the.  doi^ediaii.  It  is  mounted  on  a  staff 
about  six  feet  long. 

■■'7 

r  PLATE   XXIX. 

Fig.  I.  and  2.  Two  views  of  a  singular  helmet  in  the  Tower.    « 

Fig.  3.  A  curious  antique  pryck  spur,  in  the  collection  of  John 

Fenn,  Esq.  F.A.S.    The  drawing  of  which  was  made  by  him,  and 

kindly  communicated  to  me.  ^^ 

Fig.  4.  A  shirt  of  chsun  mail,  in  the  collection  of  curiosities  at 

Don  Saltcro's  coffee-house,  Chdsca.      "    ■ 

'  *'  "  PLATE  XXX.  " 

Fig.  I.  and  2.  A  helmet  found  in  Bosworth-field,  now  in  the  col , 
lection  of  Captain  Robson. 
VOL  II.  zz  Fig. 
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Fig.  $.  A  cttiran,  said  to  have  belonged  to  King  Henry  ^11. 
It  consists  of  small  Uuninas  of  metal  fixed  on  leather,  which  yield 
to  any  motion  of  the  body,  by  sliding  over  each  other«— The  original 
it  «t  Don  Saltero'f  coffiee-hoose. 

PLATE   XXXI. 

Fig.  I.  Section  of  a  lance  Mst,  drawn  from  the  original  in  the 
T6wer  of  London^ 

Fig.  2.  The  same  seen  above  the  eye.  ^  1 

I'  Fig.  3.  The  same  viewed  beneath  the  tye. 
.  Fig.  4.  The  head  of  amusquet  rest^  late  in  the  coUecrion  oF 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gostling.  A  tuck  bsued  from  the  square  hole  seen 
in  the  center,  which  was  covered  by  a  valve,  in  this  view  lifted  up. 
It  wasiatended  to  keep  oiF  the  enemy's  horse  whilst  the  musquetteei' 
was  loading  t  his  rest  was  for  that  purpose  struck  down  before  him, 
the  point  of  the  tuck  sloping  towards  the  breast  of  the  horse. 

Fig.  5.  A  musket  rest  taken  out  of.  the  Thames,  at  Windsor, 
now  in  the  collection  of  Captnn  Robson. 

Fig.  6.  A  coronel  or  crolRmd,  used  for  the  head  of  a  tilt  sta€  or 
lance.  ■   ■  ^;^.t  /•, 

^  ^ig>  7*  Pai^  of  the^talF  and  handle  of  a  tilt  staff  or  tilting  lancet 
the  larger  conical  plate  is  called  the  van  plat,  or  avant  plat,  and 
was  meant  to  protect  the  hand «  the  lesser  conical  projection  is 
called  the  burr,  designed  to  prevent  the  hand  from  slipping  back- 
wards. 

Fig.  8.  The  same  staff  without  the  van  plat. 


PLATE   XXXIL 
Five  Venetian  helmets,  drawn  from  the  originals  in  the  armory 
at  Venice,  by  that  ingenious  artist  Mr.  Miller.  '   |*   -i 

'.:.¥■''  /'.  3>  :. 

.5^'..,  PLATE  XXXm. 

Fig.  I .  and  2.  Different  views  of  a  head-piece,  being  part  of  a  suit 
of  armour  of  the  time  6f  Kmg  Charles  I.  belonging  to  Mr.  Cos- 
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Fig.  3.  The  same  with  the  back,  breast,  tauets,  and  pouldron. 
Fig.  4.  An  ancient  pertuisan,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Miller, 
Fig.  5.  A  sword  belonging  to  Mr.  Rawle,  the  hilt  of  silver 
elaborately  ornamented. 

Fig.  6.  A  hammer  of  arms,  from  the  Tower  of  London. 

■^  PLATE   XXXIV.  ^^ 

Fig.  I.  A  concave  Roundel,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.Oreen  of 
Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  drawing. 
It  is  thirteen  inches  diameter,  made  of  wood  covered  with  leather, 
and  an  iron  plate  decorated  with  nails  and  mouldings  ^  the  boss' 
or  umbo  projects  four  inches.  ':  ?  ^  •'"'  •    i 

Fig.  2.  A  section  of  the  same.  ^( 

Fig.  3.  A  battle-ax,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rawle. 

Fig.  4.  Its  butt  end  and  iron  ferril  {  the  staff  on  which  it  is  fixed 
is  octagonal,  and  measures  five  feet  four  inches. 

Pig.  5.  An  antient  pole  ax,  late  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gostling  of  Canterbury. 

Fig.  6.  Its  butt  end  and  ferril. 

Fig.  7.  A  curious  and  antient  weapon  in  the  possession  of  Co- 
lonel Ogle  of  Caulsey  Park,  Northumberland,  used  by  some  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  defence  of  the  borders  against  the  Scots. 

Fig.  8.  Its  butt  end.    It  is  mounted  on  a  staff  seven  feet  long. 

All  these  articles  are  drawn  on  the  same  scale.  ^  M 
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V  PLATE  XXXV. 
A  curious  suit  of  armour  belonging  to  Mr.  Cosway,  of  the  age 
of  King  James,  or  Charles  I.  It  is  said  to  be  tilting  armour,  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  the  back  piece  made  strongly  defen- 
sible, seems  rather  to  have  been  intended  for  military  service,  as  in 
tilting  no  strokes  might  have  been  levelled  at  the  back ;  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  cinnamon  coloured  silk,  and  is  strongly  quilted  and 
stuffed  J  besides  which,  it  seems  strengthened  either  with  jacked 
leather,  or  thin  iron  plates,  sewed  on  in  the  nature  of  a  brigandine. 
The  head-piece  has  also  an  iron  cap  between  the  outside  i 


lining. 
Most 


J5^ 


DESCRIPTION 
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Most  probably  this  suit  is  what  was  called  silk  armour.  A  species 
often  mentioned  in  history,  and  found  in  the  inventory  of  antient 
armories.    :■'.!    •.**  '  .'^  ^^i  >'%.•".   'w-    "  '*         '■  "\ 

Fig.  I.  and  2.  The  head-plece  shewn  in  different  points  of  view. 
Its  weight  three  pounds  thirteen  ounces. 

Fig.  3.  The  breast  and  back.  Weight  of  the  breast  seven 
pounds  fourteen  ounces,  the  back  six  pounds  thirteen  ounces. 

Fig.  4.  The  tasset  or  skirt,  weight  one  pound  five  ounces. 

Fig.  5.  A  covering  for  the  left  arm,  curiously  stuffed  and  quilted, 
intended  to  answer  the  use  of  a  shield,  weight  two  pounds  three 
ounces. 

Fig.  6.  The  head-piece  displayed  on.  the  ground.     ^%wA^ 

.i^  PLATE  XXXVI. 
A  knight  or  man  at  arm's  completely  armed  and  mounted,  ac* 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.  that  is,  with 
a  hawberk  of  plate,  or  scale  mail,  over  which  is  his  sur  coat.  On 
his  head  is  one  of  those  flat  helmets  shewn  in  plate  8.  such  as  are 
represented  on  the  great  seals  of  our  kings  and  antient  barons,  about 
and  before  that  period,  as  well  as  in  divers  antient  paintings  on  glass, 
also  on  sepulchral  monuments,  particularly  those  in  the  Temple 
Church,  London.  In  his  right  hand  he  carries  a  plain  lance,  that  is 
a  lance  without  avant  plat,  or  burr,  and  on  his  left  arm  a  triangular, 
or  heater  shield.  The  fore  part  of  his  legs  are  defended  by  iron 
plates,  called  jambesons,  his  heels  are  armed  with  pryck  spurs,  and 
he  sits  on  a  war  saddle,  whose  burrs  and  cantles  arc  covered  with 
steel. 


\>* 


PLATE    XXXVIL 

An  antient  concave  roundel,  late  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gostling  of  Canterbury.  It  was  a  circle  of  one  foot  diameter, 
formed,  of  three  skins  of  leather,  covered  with  a  plate  of  iron, 
strengthened  and  decorated  with  ten  concentric  circles  of  brass 
nails,  and  secured  within  by  three  thin  hoops  of  iron  -,  the  umbo, 
i^ts  spike  included,  projected  five  inches )  it  was  hollow  and  stuffed 
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with  hair:  the  handle  was  of  wood  much  decayed,  and  fastened 
by  thin  iron  plates. 

Fig.  I.  Represents  the  back  or  inside  of  the  roundel. 
.  Fig.  2.  Its  front  viewed  obliquely. 

Fig.  3.  The  section  shewing  its  concavity  and  handle. 

Fig.  4.  The  handle  shewn  separately. 

PLATE   XXXVIIL 
This  plate  also  shews  a  man  at  arms  of  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
tury, in  the  act  of  charging  an  enemy.    He  is  armed  much  the 
same  as  the  knight  represented  in  plate  36.  except  that  he  has  a 
hawberk  of  chsdn  mail,  i.  e.  formed  of  small  iron  rings. 

'        "-^        PLATE   XXXIX. 

This  plate  contains  a  buff  coat,  sword,  shoulder-belt,  and  waist'* 
belt,  toledo,  and  a  defence  for  the  left  arm,  worn  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L  by  Sir  Francis  Rhodes,  Bart,  of  Balborough-Hall,  Derby- 
shire. 

Fig.  I.  Fore  part  of  the  buff  coat,  which  was  formerly  decorated 
with  gold  lace ;  the  body  is  lined  with  coarse  linen,  the  buttons 
and  hoops  of  silver  wire  and  brown  silk,  the  lacing  string  of  coarse 
white  tape. 

Fig.  2.  The  back  part  of  the  coat. 

Fig.  3.  A  buff  belt  intended  to  be  slung  over  the  right  shoulde^. 
and  fixed  there  by  a  loop  on  fig.  i.  This  belt  has  a  loop  and 
swivel,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  carabine. 

Fig.  4.  A  sword  whose  hilt  is  of  gilt  silver,  the  gripe  wire-work^ 
the  blade  triangular,  two  feet  five  inches  long ;  to  it  is  a  buff  belt 
two  inches  three  quarters  broad. 

Fig.  5.  A  buff  covering  for  the  left  arm,  contrived  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  shield,  being  composed  of  three  skins  of  leather, 
with  one  of  cartoon  or  pasteboard ;  the  length  twenty-five  inches, 
the  width  at  the  opening  twelve  inches,  tapering  towards  the  wrist; 
to  it  is  fixed  a  buff  glove. 

Fig.  6.  The  outside  of  the  glove  and  arm-piece. 

Fig. 
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Fig.  7.  A  loiq;  tokdoy^  witH  a  hilt  of  filigrained  stocl,  length  of 
the  blade  three  feet  nine  inches,  finely  tapering  to  a  point.  ,  i 

Fig.  8.  Section  of  the  blade  and  scabbard. 

Fig.  9.  A  more  distinct  design  of  the  hilt  of  the  forementioned 
sword.  .:■  x-h,  |^<         -li.' 

N.B.  This  sword  belonged  to  a  suit  of  common  iron  armour, 
with  a  barred  helmet,  the  cuirass  ivhereof  is  almost  destroyed  by 
rust.  On  the  helmet  sffe  the  Hters  J;  R.  John  Rodes,  son  of 
Judge  Frands  Rodes,  which  Frands  built  Balbofough-Hall  in 
r583,  and  died  in  1585.  ■        :-f 

N.B.  Theooat  and  s<Mne  other  parts  df  the  drawing  havin|^ 
been  etched  without  reversing,  brings  the  loop  described  in  "No.  i^- 
and  the  sword  No.  4.  on  the  wrong  side. 


4^ 


fLATE  XL.  ^ 

i^eFig.  I  A  matchlock  musquet  from  the  Tower  olLondoq|. 
.Fig.  2.  The  inside  of  its  lock  on  a  largef  scale.  : 

Fig.  3.  Its  bayonet,  to  be  fixed  by  sticking  the  handle  into  tht 
oiuzzle  of  the  musquet. 

Fig.  4.  The  same  sort  of  bayonet,  to  be  fixed  by  means  of  th« 
ringf,  as  described  and  dr»w  by  Mr.  GostUng.  rt. 

Fig.  5.  'I'he  head  of  a  musquet  rest  armed  with  a  bayonet,  as 
^escribedby  Barifie.  -  - 

•Fig^6.  A  common  musquet  rest;   in  the  cpllecdon  of  Mr^ 
Gostlingr'   jv  :.■/.'.-,-  '-',:  '  '':  t 

Fig.  7.  A  set  of  bandileers,  mth  powder  flask,  and  bullet  bag.    r^ 

#ig.  8.  A  wheel  lock  piece  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Brander.      | 
.Fig.  9.  TIk  lock  on  a  larger  scale.  fi 

Fig.  10.  The  spanner  for  spanning  or  winding  up  the  spHng  o^ 
the  wheel  loek.  .^ 

t:  PLATE   XLL  ^"  I         I 

r^  An  smtient  iron  mace  in  thecoUection  of  Gustavus  Brander,  Esq. 
The  whole  length  of  this  mace  is  two  fieet  one  inch,  the  length 

of  the  head  seven  inches.  I 

p.  .   .       r-         •       '  ::~^m^'  Weight, 
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Wdght,  three  pounds  nine  ounces,  the  handle  hollow.  The 
whole  mace  appears  to  have  been  gilt }  at  present  most  of  the 
gilding  is  rubbed  off.  The  handle  is  perforated  near  the  middle 
for  the  passing  of  a  ring,  chain,  or  thong,  to  hang  it  to  the  saddle 
bow. 

,  eiV,'J.  rV'ihif   ,  ■     ,    .       .  <^- 

PLATE   XLIL  I 

;  Fig.  I.  Part  of  a  helmet  shewn  in  Warwick  Castle,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick.  ^> 

i  Fig.  2.  A  sic<  view  of  the  same  helmet,  with  the  pivot,  and  a 
small  fragment  of  the  visor. 

Fig.  3.  and  4.  Two  views  of  an  iron  ohafiron  of  uneommoA 
aonstruction,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  above-mentioned  earl. 

PLATE   XLIIL 
An  elegent  suit  of  fluted  armour  brought  by  Lord  Warwick 
from  Germany. 

i'^m^i  ^  PLATE  XLIV. 

•  A  front  view  of  the  same  suit. 


.1 
11 


t    v-df  PLATE  XLV. 

• 

.   A  suit  of  armour  Mud-to  have  belonged  to  the  Dulke  of 'Mon- 
inouth. 

PLATE   XLVL 

Fig.  I.  Another  view  of  the  same  suit}  fig.  z»  and  3.  different 
views  of  the  helmet  belonging  to  it. 


PLATE  XLVIL         -^  1^ 

The  head-piece,  breast,  and  back,  which  Lord  Brooke  had  on 
when  killed  in  the  close  at  Lichfield.  A.D.  1643. 

PLATE   XLVIIL 
Two  antient  singular  pieces  of  armour,  and  a  two-handed  sword 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Guy  Eari  of  Warwick. 
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Fig.  I.  A  breast  plate,  in  length  three  feet  one  inch,  in  breadth 
at  the  top  one  foot  four  inches,  at  the  bottom  two  feet,  weight  fifty- 
two  pounds. 

Fig.  a.  A  shield  perforated  in  the  center,  enabling  the  bearer 
to  cover  his  head  without  interrupting  his  sight.  Its  measure  two 
feet  two  inches,  by  two  feet  one  inch.  Its  weight  thirty  two 
pounds. 

Fig.  3.  The  sword,  its  length  five  feet  six  inches  long,  its  weight 
twenty  pounds.  ' 

These  six  plates  >imfi  dttkim  from  the  original  armour  by  that 
ingenious  artist  Mr.  Danta,  at  die  expence  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Earl  of  WanHriclt^iJtrhOipemtttted  engravings  to  be  made 
for  this  work,  for  wMil:h.  ilic  alithor  here  begs  leave  to  return  hit 
most  grateful  acknowledgattientt. 

V  /tXATE  XLIX. 

Represents  an  uncommon  engine,  supposed  to  be  a  tinker's 
mortar,  wluch  being  fixed  on  a  stick  was  used  for  throwing 
grenades}  the  upper  view  of  it  sheWs  it  open,  that  at  the  bottom 
^ves  its  appearance  when  shut :  the  original  is  in  the  Collection  of 
Captain  Robson  of  Chelsea. 

N.  B.  The  two  views  of  the  back  and  breast  pieces  not  before 
described  in  plate  xiv.  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Cosway,  and  belong 
to  the  same  suit  is  the  poldrons  and  avant  bras.  The  knee  piece 
was  drawn  firom  one  in  the  Tower. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

(Prefixed  to  the  First  Edition). 


|y^  ANT  of  the  Purchaaen  of  the  Treatise  on  Antient  Annour  and  Weapons, 
having  intimated  that  they  wished  to  see  a  similar  Representation  of  the 
Arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  formerly  used  and  still  in  use  among  the  dif- 
ferent Asiatick  nations,  particularly  those  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Author 
having  several  fovourabk  opportunities  of  consulting  many  very  curious 
Cabinets  and  Collections  of  those  Curiosities,  has  gladly  seized  the  opportunity 
of  indulgmg  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  here  begs  leave  to  lay  before  the 
Public  divers  additional  Plates,  most  of  them.  Eut^rn  subjects,  with  some 
antient  British,  Danish,  and  Saxon  instruments  and  weapons  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  health  not  permitting  him.  to  etch  the  whole  of  these 
drawings,  as  he  originally  intended,  they  have  been  executed  by  the  best 
Engravers  of  those  subjects ;  to  which  are  added,  the  most  authentick  and 
accurate  accounts  of  them  that  could  be  obtsuned. 


The  Asiatick  Arms  virill  be  found  particularly  useful  to  such  Artists  as  shall, 
in  future,  be  employed  to  celebrate  and  immortalize,  either  by  Painting  or 
Sculpture,  the  acts  of  British  valour  in  those  regions. 
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OF  ASIATICK  ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS. 


'  l*LAl[*E  L. 

ppiG.  I.  A  Maratta  horseman's  sword. 

^    Fig.  2.  Another  shewn  in  a  different  point  of  view. 

Fig.  3.  An  Asiatick  shield  made  of  a  buffalo's  hide. 

Fig.  4.  Another  shewing  the  inside,  with  the  rings  for  the  arms. 

Fig.  5.  An  eastern  quiver  and  bow-case. 

Fig.  6.  A  Persian  quiver,  for  holding  darts  or  javelins  to  be 
thrown  by  hand. 

Fig.  7.  One  of  the  javelins. 

Fig.  8.  A  Seapoy's  sword. 
,  Fig.  9.  Another  of  a  different  form. 
#Fig.  10.  A  Persian  scy meter. 
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Fig.  II.  An  eastern  battle-axe. 

Fig.  12.  An  eastern  dart. 

Fig.  13.  An  eastern  Naicuit,  or  kettle-drum. 

N,B.  Numbers  i  and  a  are  in  the  collection  of  Captain  Robson» 
who  brought  them  from  India;  numbers  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10^ 
and  13,  are  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Rawlej  and  numbers  5,  11, 
and  12,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Honourable  Horace  Walpole,  at 
Strawberry-Hill. 

PLATE  LI.  ■•■:--:^^.-i^-., 

Fig.  I.  and  2.  A  head-piece,  with  a  hood  of  chain  mail,  formerly 
worn  by  Souja  Dowla. 
Fig.  3.  Souja  Dowla's  battle-axe. 
Fig.  4.  and  5.  Breast  and  back  peces  to  the  same  suit,   k;- 
Fig.  6.  Asiatick  avant  brass  or  armour  for  the  arm. 

All  these  were  given  by  the  Nabob  to  Mr.  Conway,  and  pur<> 

chased  at  his  sale  by  Mr.  Rawle,  in  whose  possession  they  were 
A.  D.  1789. 
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Fig.  I.  A  Polygar  sword.  |     X 

Fig.  2.  A  CoUeree-stick,  which  being  of  hard  heavy  wood,  i» 
thrown  with  such  violence  by  the  Collerees  as  to  break  the  legs  of 
men  and  horses :  brought  from  India  by  Captain  Robson. 
Fig.  3.  A  Malay  dagger. 
Fig.  4.  Its  sheath. 

Fig.  5.  The  pommel  and  hilt,  on  a  large  scale.  *-      .       -g  , 
Fig.  6.  Another  of  a  different  form.  r  ^^;»v:  '  4v   jp^ 

Fig.  7.  Its  sheath.  "I    ■  "^*^  ;C~ 

Fig.  8.  Its  pommel  and  hilt,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  i?^     tr  " 
Fig.  9.  and  10.  Malay  cresses,  or  daggers.  O  4   ;>i^  , 

Fig.  1 1,  and  12.  A  Malay  sabre  and  sheath.  u«/s^.v!^  /.  -  -  iil'^ 
Fig.  13.  A  Malay  dagger. 

All  in  the  collection  of — Marsden,  Esq.  author  of  the  History 
of  Sumatra. 
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PLATE   LIIL 
Fig.  I.  and  2.  Asiatick  match-lock  guns,  of  diflerent  species. 
Fig.  3.  A  brazen  appendage,  serving  for  a  rest. 
Fig.  4.  and  5.  Turldsh  guns. 
Fig.  6.  A  Turkish  match-lock  gun,  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  three  first  guns  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rawlej  the  tw» 
last,  in  that  of  the  late  Gustavus  Bitihder,  Esq. 

PLATE    LIV. 

Fig.  I.  A  surtout  of  chain-mail,  belonging  to  Souja  Dowla's  suit 
of  armour. 
j     Fig.  i,  A  back  view  of  the  same. 
I     Fig.  3.  A  Malay  cresse,  or  dagger. 
j     Fig.  4.  An  Asiatick  bow. 

These  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rawle. 
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PLATE   LV. 
A  saddle  for  a  dromedary,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rawlej  lengtb 
about  one  foot.    It  is  shewn  in  different  points  of  view* 


ASIATICK   ARMS, 

PLATE   LVL 

'  Fig.  1.  A  battle-axe,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rawle. 

Fig.  2.  A  dag^r,  in  the  same  collection. 

Pig.  3.  A  Rohilla  battle-axe>  in  the  collection  of  Mr.Maitin,  of 
Edinburgh. 

Fig.  4.  An  Indian  cresse,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dalton. 

Fig.  5 .  and  6.  An  eastern  powder-flask,  embroide»d  with  gold,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Rawle. 
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PLATE   LVII. 

Carrying  two  charges  in  the  same  barrel  i  to  be  fired  successively 
by  two  wheeMocks. 

Fig.  I.  and  2.  Different  views  of  the  carabine. 

Fig.  3.  The  locks. 

Fig.  4.  The  end  of  the  ramrod. 
.  Fig.  5.  and  6.  Spanners,  serving  also  for  holding  fine  powder  for 
pnniihg. 
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PLAfE   LVIII. 


^  *      ANTIENT  DART  AND  ARROW  HEiADS. 

Fig*  >.  2»  3. 4»  5.  6,  7,  and  8.  Arrow  heads  of  different  forms. 
From  the  collection  of  John  M'Gowan,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh. 

Fig.  9.  The  brass  head  of  a  dart.     From  Ihr  same  collection. 

Fig.  10.  An  iron  head  of  a  dart  for  a  small  machine.    From  the 
collection  of  the  late  Gustavus  Brander,  Esq. 

'Fig.  II.  An  Iron  head  of  a  dart  for  a  eatapulta,  or  m^gonel, 
found  in  thtf  ditch  of  the  Tower  of  London.  From  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Rawle.-— They  are  all  of  the  same  size  as  the  originals. 


SAXON   WEAPONS. 

PLATE    LIX. 

Fig.  I.  and  2.  Antient  1  on  swords,  fouind  in  cleaning  the  bed  of 
the  Hver*Wytham,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  inscription  on  fig.  i.  is 
supposed  to  be  a  charm  or  amulet. 

Fig.  3  .^krid  4.  *  Dirks  or  daggers,  found  in  the  same  place.  They 
are  Ml  in  the 'Museum  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Fig.  5.  Is  a  bolt  for  a  cross-bow }  it  is  made  of  bone;  in  the  notch 
at  the  point,  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  was  inserted ;  one  was  sticking 
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in  it  when  found  in  the  camp  tt  Danbuiy,  in  Biiex.    The  original 
ii  in  the  collection  of  William  Bray,  Eiq. 

ANTIENT  BRASS  SWORDS.  AND  A  SPBAR-HSAD. 
,  FOUND  IN  SCOTLAND, 

PLATE    LX. 

Fig.  I.  Found  on  the  borderi  between  Scotland  and  EngUmd. 

Fig.  i.  Found  in  Duddingtton  Lalce  near  Edinburgh. 

Fig.  3.  Ditto. 

Fig.  4.  The  handle  of  a  bran  iword,  found  near  Peebles.— ^They 
are  all  in  the  collection  of  John  M'Oowan,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh, 
and  are  three  timet  the  dimeniions  here  delineated. 

Fig.  5.  A  brais  head  of  a  spear,  found  in  Duddingtton  Lake, 
from  the  tame  collection. 

HELMETS. 

PLATE    LXL 

Fig.  I.  A  helmet  in  the  Tower  of  London,  whose  beaver  opent 
by  letting  down. 

Fig.  2.  A  double-barred  helmet.  In  the  collection  of  the  H')**. 
Mr.  Walpole,  at  Strawberry-Hill. 

Fig.  3,  4,  5,  6.  Different  views  of  a  salet,  with  oreilliets  o     ir 
pieces.    In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Carter. 
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/VdOE,  a  cry  of  the  antieat 

Irifli  cUni  > 

Abridgment    of    £ngli(h  military 

difcipline,  A.D.  1686 
Abridgment  of  EngliOi  military  dif- 

c!pline»  printed  by  efpecial  com- 
mand,  for  the   ufe  of  Hit  Ma- 

jelly's  forces,  A.D.  1686 
Account   of   Roger  de  Waltham, 

keeper  -of  the  great   wardrobei 

temp.  Edw.  II. 
->— —  of  Walter  Wentwaght,  in 

the  atft  year  of  K.  Edw.  III. 
A6t  for  punilhing  officers  or  foldterBt 

who  (hall  mutiny  or  defert  their 

Majefty's  fervice,  1689 
Adjutant,  or  aide-nujor,  his  duty 
Adminiftration  of  military  juilice 
Agents  ... 
Aketon,  defenfive  armour         * 
Allowance*:  or  regards 
Almayne  ryvcts  1 
armourcn   in   the  pay  of 

Henry  Vllf. 
Anglo-Saxons,  their  military  efta- 

blidiment 
Anticnt  armour  fell  into  difrepute 

in  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth 
Antiunt  cavalry,  how  divided 
.  I  ~  its  cxerclfe        • 
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Antient  crofs*boWf    defcribed    by 

Father  Daniel 
Antieiit  encampment  - 

Antient  enfigns,  of  diiiwrent  kind* 
Antient  mode  of    aflembling   the 

national  forces  *  » 

Antient  mufketeer        -         • 

■  ■  •■  his  dutiest  and  the  manner 

of  performing  hit  axerdfe 
Apothecaries  to  the  forces         • 
Arbalift,  or  crofs-bow  •• 

Archer,    Chaueer's  defcriptton  of 

one  :n  his  time 
— —  defcription  of  one  by  Ralpho 

Smithe 
— —  -  Chaucer's  defcripti/,»!;  o>  nne 

in  his  day 

■  defcription  of  one  ii  Ujfi  t\v  : 

of  Queen  Eliaabcth 
Aichers  proteAed  from  cavalry,  by 

long  (lakes  pointed  at  both  ends 
Anns,  off'en(ive  and  defenti«e,  of 

the  old  militia 
Armin,  an  ornament  for  a  pike 
Armour  and  weapons  ordered  to  be 

ufcd  after  the  Reftoration        - 
Armourer,  that  profelTion  now  to- 
tally extinct 
Armour  to  be  kept  by  petfons  of 

diiferent  edatcs 
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Army,  new  modelled  at  the  Revo- 
lution 

I of  K.  Edw.  ni.  before  C Jais, 

its  eftabliflinnent  and  pay 

Arraying  and  muftering,  method  of 

Anows  -  -  » 

■  account  of  them 

— ^— >  {hot  from  mulkets 

Articles  of  war  after  the  Revolution 

Artillery     company,     when     firft 

raifed  -        '  '■■•'  ^■""f*  ' 

i  its  hiftory  •  ' 

■  improvements  made  in  it, 

in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  i*>"'«t| 

■  late  improvement  in  the 
fcience  of  artillery  -  i 

— —  firft  eftablifliment   of   the 
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roya!  artiUery  in  England 
— — —  the  quantity  ufed  in  Flan- 
ders, in  174s,  and  1762 
— — >  its  prefent  ftrength 
— — —  horfe  artillery         -         - 
>— —  rc/al,  an  account  of  this 
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Afleflhwnt  of  counties  for  the  mi< 

Authority  exercifed  by  tnie  naval 
oiRcers  over  the  land-forces,  when 
in  king's  (hips  -   *  '  "  - 

Avenues  defended  by  a  chain 
Axes,  fuch  as  battle-axes,  pole-axes, 
jcc,     divers   reprefentations    of 
them     .      - 

Bacbet  -  -  - 

Bacon,  Friar,  his  account  of  gun- 
powder from  Marcus  Gtaecus 
Biidged,  frequently  worn  by  foldiers 
as  a  diftin£lion 

miftake  occafioned  by  them 
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arrayers  or  mufter-mafters 
of  the  foops 

ufed  in  England,  from  the 
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time  of  Edw.  III. 
■  I  purchafed  from  abroad  till 


the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
— —  various  forts  of  ordnance 

caft   then  and    in  the  time    of 

Edw.  VI, 
in   order  to 
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at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's 


forbidden 


improve 


the 


fcence  of  artillery,  Flcmilh  gun-   -■ 

ners   introduced  by  Henry  VII. 

and  VIII.  -  -  i     384 

.  wretched  ftate  of  that  art  <«'>J^'I  ^ 

as  related  by  William  Bourne^"-  '&''  ibid. 

Arundel  cattle,  taken    by  the  pAtt''  *  •'     , 
liamentary  forces,  by  means  of  a   " 
petard  -  -  •         ^391 


Baggage,  quantity  of,  with  which 
our  antient  armies  were  incum- 
bered -  -  - 

Balida,  defcription  of  that  machine 

— — — —  its  ufe  to  throw  large  ftones 

^-  how  made 

— — —  how  worked  -  « 

difierent  kinds  of  BicUflas 

and  Catapultas  ufed  by  the  an- 
.lents  ~  .  . 

— — — —  their  power  and  range 

Ballad,  made  on  the  viflory  of  K. 
Edw.  III.  over  the  Scots        ■ 

Ballium  or  bailey,  outer  and  inner 
in  ancient  furtification 

Balloting  for  the  nilitia 

Banderoles,  ornaments  of  pikes  or 
lances  ... 

Bandcrolls,  or  camp  colours 

Bandileers,  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch,  or  Walloons  » 

Bands  of  mufic,  and  their  inftru- 
ments  ... 

Banneret,  his  pay 
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Banneret,  oz\f}n  of  thisnmk 
Bannerets  (kniehti)        >        ,  - 
Banners,  their  antiquity  and  ufe 
Barbican,  a  woric   in  antient  for- 
'  ^  tification,  beyond  the  ditch     •    , 
Barbers,  or  inferior  furgeons 
Bardcd  horfes  continued  to  be  ufcd 
.    in  our  armies  to  the  time  of  Q. 

Elizabeth  -      ' 

'  or  covered  horfei     \  r 

3*    till    , 

Battalion  guns 

Battle-axes,  the  difietent  kinds  of 
Battle-axcs  «     '      «  > 

Baudricks,  or  (houldcr>belts 
Bawd,  Peter,  a  gun-founder,  em- 
ployed by  Henry  VIII. 
Bayle,  a  fpace  in  antient  fortifica- 
tion, on  the  outfide  of  the  ditch 
Bayonets  of  the  prefent  form  of 

French  invention 
■  I.    ■     .  remarkable  indance  of  the 
fuperiority  of  the  focket-bayonet 
.     ■  ■      introduction  of  it 

regularly  introd.  in  France 
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the  infantry        -  -  - 
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Beheading,  an  antient  military  pu- 
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Bifliop  of  Norwich  intended  to  ferve 

K.  Richard  II.     .  ,   i,»    ,    ,    - 
Biihops,  ferving  in  and  fometimes 

commanding  armies 
Black  and  brown  bills        w 
Black  or  brown  bill 
Blondcl's  account   of  an  extraor* 

dinary  method  of  throwing  ftones 

into    a  bcfieged  town,  without 

making  ufe  of  a  mortar 
Boor,  a  machine  ufed  at  the  (iege 

of  Corfe-caftle 
Bombards,    large  cannon  for  dif- 

charging  flone  balls   of  a  mon» 

(Irous  fize 

-  an  extraordinary  one  at  the 

fiege  of  Oudenarde,  defcribcd  by 

Froiflart  -  i-  X^ ', 

Bombs,  their  antiquity 

Strada's  account  of  them 

-— —  Valterinus's  hiftory  of  them 

'■I         Improvements  in  the  con- 


traction of  them  fines  their  firft 

invention  -  .  - 

Boutiio,   William,  his  trcatifc  on 

the  art  of  iliooting 
Bow,  a  weapon  of  the  mod  remote 

antiquity 
— —— different  kinds  of  bow^ 
became  the  favourite  weapon 

of  the  EngIKh 
— — —  rules  f'jr  the  exercife  of  it 
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Bowyers,  kw  refpe^ing  them 
ibid.   Brabnn^ons,  Provcn9als,  Cottcrelli, 
and  Flemings,  mercenary  troops, 
ibid.  I      frequently  hired  liy  our  kings 
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;.8  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.         -        369    Bfaffarts,  garde  bras,  or  vambraces 

Bcver,  defcribcd         -  ,-„  ^  „ii    243  ; vulgarly  vambraces 
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Brigandines,  whence  they  derived 
.   their  name  •  -  it    953 
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Tower  •  -  -        ibid^ 
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Brace,  Robert,  hia  wife  coaSiied  hj 

order  oi  Si.  Edward  I.        -  u     1 14 

Bnigne,  the  Hvubcrkt  fometiinea  fo 

called  .  .  ii    ^i 

fiuchan«  Counteft  of,  confined  iu  a 

cage,  by  order  of  K.  Edw.  I.  ii     114 

Buckler*,  or  fhieldt,  ufed  in  affiraya 

and  private  quanels  by  perfons  in 

the  civil  line,  as  late  as  the  reigns 
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Bugle,  or  bible 
Burgonet 
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Oge,  Countefs  of  Buchan,  and  the 
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niuflcet,  account  of  it 

price  of  one  and  its  aciou- 
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ceffive  improvements  of  them 
Captai»>general  of  the  footmen 

of  the  pioneers,  the  duties 


of  his  office  in  the  field  or  camp 
Captains  of  halberts,  or  black  bills, 
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Clothing  of  an  army  in  the  reign 
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Curbouly,  or  .boot  of  jacked  leather 
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at  the  time  of  the  Norman  in- 
vafion  -        -        -        - 

-  of  a  Norman  knight 


Defenfive  armour,  none  ufed  of  late 

years,  except  feme  cuiraiTes,  and 

plain  iron  fcull-caps,  by  the  heavy 

cavalry         _        -        -        - 

Degradation,  a  fentencc  infli^ed  on 

non-comraiflioncd  officers 
Demi-iaunce,  or  light-hcrfeman 
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Deputy-lieutenants  of  counties 
Defcription  of  an  antient  fiege  from 

the  romance  of  Claris 
Dcferters   from   the   militia,   their 
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DoubI»«rmed  man 
Dragon,  an  offenfive  weapon,  aa  da* 

fcribed  by  Maikham      >       • 
Dragoons,  or  dragooniers  mi\:.. 

Dreux,  Philip  de,  bifhop  of  Beau- 
vais,  a  ftory  told  of  him  by  Mat- 
thew Paris  - 
Drowning,  aa  antient  military  p«- 
nifliraent     ...    v«yi  ,.-^ 
Drum.major  and  drummers    >lri»«4il^. .  i 
Drum-major-general         -         ■>'  ^    U 
Drum,  fide,  antiently  called  the  tabour  ii 
— —  difierent  beats  of  the  drum     ii 
Drummers  and  fifers  of  the  militia      k 
Drum,  when  introduced  into  Eu- 
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Duel,  preparations  for  one  in  the     kfwuviti 
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Dungeon,  or  keep,  in  antient  forti- 
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Dutch  guards  of  Prince  Maurice, 
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Bncampmenti,  at  laid  out  at  the 
prefent  tiiM  .^•lJ^^^^J  «  i>A  hwtfrgitJ;. 
I  ordwt   relativt   to  ihenti' 
iflued  in  1799       >        ■    '   « 
Engine  \  verge'    n,.()r''-v  ■dfi'"-'^'  '■'■ 
Bnglifli  cavalry,  after  the  Revolution 
Englifli  miniVrels      •        -    <.i^tu  . 
Enfign,  his  office  and  duties   vb  ^t\ni'  >  i 
Enfigni,  colours,  &c«         -  01  \^k;A  }{ 
«  or  colours,   their  dignity, 
and  the  difgracos  to  which  they 
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right  ufe  and  ordering  of 

them,    with    the    pufturet    and 
flouriflies  thereunto  belonging 
Entertainment   of   the    officers   of 
companies,  appointed  for  the  fer> 
vice  of  the  year  1588  yWrttrt  -mrSk- 
Episyges,  bars  of  iron      -        > 
Efprinjal  .        »        -    <>• 

Efquire,  his  pay        -        -        <* 
Eftablifliment  of  the  army,  in  1799 
Exchange  of  prifoners  of  war,  hat 

taken  place  of  ranfom    > 
Eiercife,  tactics,  &c.  new  rcgula. 

tions,  refpecting  them   > 
,  ■     .    great  alterations  tliat  have 

taken  place  of  ^  late  in  them 
I   II  the  whole  rendered  uniform 
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Fire-arms,  the  firft  ufe  of  them 
Firelock   or  fnaphance,   when  in- 
troduced     .... 
Firft  eflabliihed  force  in  Ireland 
Firft,  or  King's  regiment  of  dragoon- 
guards         .... 
—— ~—i  or  regiment  of  dragoont 
.  or  royal  regiment  of  foot 
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Flodden-field,  at  the  battle  flain  of 
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gunpowder  and  artillery 
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Fourth,  or  King's  own  regt.  of  foot 
—  or  royal  Iriih  regiment  of 
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Cunbefon  •  •  •  > 
Otmbefon,  whtt  .  .  • 
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Garde  dea  reina  >  •  - 
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Governors  of  the  ieveral  forts,  and 

caftles,  thoiv  pay  .         .         i    ^03 

Greaves,  or  ircii  boots      >        >         i     loi 

Greek  fire,  its  origin         .        .         i     370 

y     •■  when  in  common  ufe     -  ibid. 

account  of  it  by  Anna  Com- 

mens  -     -  .        _        .        *    37' 

.^ defcription  of  it  by  JotiiviUe         ibid. 

Its    t!fe6t3    defimbed    by 

Geoflry  de  Venefauf       .        .        t    37I' 
— — —  according  to  Father  Daniel, 


many  modem  writera     - 
■■■        how  long  known  in  China 
•fuppofed  to  have  been  known 


to  Archimedes 
-■  ■■  account  of  it  by  Friar  Bacon 
—^—  when  firft  made  in  England 
proportion   of    ingredients 


for  making  it 
Guy,Earl of  Warwick,  his  perfoi  Ucd 
fliieid  <■        •        M        • 

H. 

Halberts,  by  whom  invjented 

-,  originally  invented  by  the 


ibid. 

3»» 

53 

ibiJ. 

«54 

«r 

5a 
335 

M3 

373 

374 
37J 

37tf 
ibid. 

i    37» 

IMot 


■    s(f3 


i    uj 


Switzers      -        . 
Halecret,  a  kind  of  corcelet 
Half-pay,  a  military  reward  of 

dem  date     -        >        . 
— — ~  when  firft  allowed 


Hand-cannon,  the  nature  of  them 
Hand-guns,  alfo  called  Culverines 

and  hand-cannons 
."■  when  firft  ufed  in  England 


til 

253 

9' 
293 
383 

i     100 

ibid. 

Hand- 


M 

ii 

ii 
i 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


Hand-guni|  when  firft  came  into  ufo 
Hanging,  an  9n»<int  miliury  puniHi- 

ment  ... 

■  haw  executed  in  the  pre- 

fent  timet    -        .        .        . 
'Hanorerians  and  Heffiana  called  in 
'    for  the  d:;fence  of  the  country 
Haquebut,  or  hagbut 

or  hag-butt  a  Ihort  hand-^^un    it 


▼ot.    F.r 
i     MS 


VOL.    r. 


lOI 


u    103 


Harbinger,  or  quarter-mafter     - 
Harquebufs,  account  of  it    -     - 
^— ~  fucceeds  tlie  long>bow    •» 
Harrington,  Sir  John,  his  account 
of   the    clothing    of   Q.  Eliza- 
beth's army  in  Ireland    - 
Haubergeon,  a  coat  of  plate,  or 

chain-mail,  defcribed     - 
Hauberk,  a  covering  of  mail  de- 
fcribed 
'     '        defenfive  armour    - 
Head-piece,  -cafque,  or  helmet,  de> 

fcription  of  the  different  kinds 
Healey's  mortar,  copy  of  a  letter 
'    concerning  it         ^        •        . 
Helmet,  difierent  kindt     • 
Helmets  of   the  Greeks  ard  Ro- 
mans .... 
with  or  without  herers 
■     ■     ■ '  worn  by  the  men  at  arms 

with  berers  and  Tifors    - 

Henry  VIII.  tents  ufed  by  him 
High  conitable,  his  rights 

■   the  firft  ftaff  offi-er  of  our 
anticnt  armies    -   - 
__ —  his  dutier  and  allowances 
'  when  his  office  ceafed 


High  lurbinger,  or  quarter-maftur- 
genera!,  of  former  times,  his 
duties  -         -         . 

Highlinders,  how  armed  -  - 

hiftory  cf  the  42d  or  Royal 
Highlandeis  •        • 

VOL.  II. 


3« 

MS 

It 

api 

17a 

11 

291 

»44 

Hiftarical  account  of  particular  re- 
giments      .... 
Hobbies,  their  defcription  - 

Hobilers,  or  light-horfemeii 
Holy,  or  facred  banners  - 
Holy-waUr-fprinkle,  a  fingular  kind 

of  weapon  -         .        . 

Horfe-artUlery         .         .        . 
brigade  of    -        >        « 


»    3«3 

ii    249 

ibid, 
i     97 


u 


u 

ii 

i 
i 

ii 


843 

IS8 
loi 

ibid. 

98 

ibiJ. 

II 

129 

iSi 

182 

S8 


a- 

i|6 

156 


Hon'emaii's  banners 

Hofpital  at  Hereford,  for  fuperan- 

nuated  non-commiffioned  oiBctn 

and  private  foldiers        ■     :   . 
Houfeholders,  all  liable  to  quarter 

troops  till  after  1745      - 
Howitzer,  a  modem  invention  « 
Hufkttn,  a  l^ht  head-piece 
Huts,  ufed  in  antient  times  inftead 

of  tents      .       •       •        • 

I.  J. 
Jack  (whence  derived  jacket),  a  fmail 

coat  of  mail         ... 
Jan<e*  'I.  in  his  reign,  the  firft  ftep 

tiken  tow    h  vHe  abolition   of 

the  pike,  and  <hi  ovigin  of  the. 

bayonet       -        .  '     ~. 
James  the  Fiift,   defenfive  armour 

in  his  reign  >        -        . 

■  ■ '      offenGve  arms 
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i 

1C4 
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u 

Si 

•  • 

11 

287 

u 

191 

U 

41a 

ii 

a8j 

-  >>9.' 

U 

69 
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3>8 
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U     al 
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323 
349 


Jaferant,  a  fort  of  military  veftment 
Jewels  of  the  crown  pledged  by  K. 
Henry  V.  as  fecurity  for  the  pay  v  :^-- 
of  his  troops         -        -        -  i      6<f 
Imprifoument,  r.-onfidered  as  a  cor- 
poral puniihment            .        .  U     106 
Indenture,  a  mode  of  railing  troops.  '  w.;.-  »v 
Biihop  of  Norwich  indents  with 
K.  Richard  n.       ...  I      56 
Infantry,  after  the  Conqueft       -  i     i  itf 
———how  divided  from  the  time  v  iiJJii 
of  the  Conqueft    .        .        -  i     17a 
3  G  Infantry, 


GWl'JLAL  IMDIS. 


Infantry,  how  o/Ttctxed       -        • 
Infernalt,  floating  mines  conftruAeH 
y  •  in  Ihipi  or  boat!     -        -        - 
■■■  great  deffarofkion  caufed  by 

them    -      -        -         .        - 
.  u(ed  by  the  Englifh  »t  St. 

Maloes        .... 
defcription  of  one 


TOL. 

i 


'•I 


Inftru£lions  for  the  payment  of  the 
V    royal  bounty  to  the  widows  of 

oiEcers         -         -        .        « 
Invalidt,  their  cftaUiflimcnt 
Irifpimithal,     tricubital,     different 
■i  I    kinds  of  Catapukas       >        • 
Iron4iat  or  armet      ... 
Judge-advocate^fcncmlf     for     the 
kingdoms   of    Suez,    Fez>    and 
^    Morocco,  his  coaunHIkm        « 
Judge-marihal,  fince  called  auditor- 
general    or    judge-advocate,   his 
0'   office  -       -       •       • 

Keep,  or  dungeon     -        •        - 
Kettle-drumt  and  tnimpeU  of  Uio 
' ;  horfe  •        -        *        • 

King  James  I.  his  ironical  praife  of 

armour        -        -        -        - 
Kings  frequently  wore  their  crowns 
■  ■'■  on  the  crefts  of  their  helmeU 
King's  own,  or  fourth  regiment  of 

foot    .        .        -        -        - 
.1  regiment  of  dragoon-guards 

Kitchens,  how  made  in  camp 
Knight,  his  pay      ^  •i;c  .ww»i-v  - 
Knights  bannerets     ... 
.  I        bachelors     ... 
m—.^^—  often  fuffbcated  from  the 
:  .■  '  weight  of  their  annour 

I  the  fmall  number  of  them 

killed  in  engagements    >•        > 


39» 
ibid. 

ibid, 
ibid. 


11 
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11 
ii 
ii 
i 
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V*V   ft'ff  " 
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Ltnce,  or  pike         ... 

ul'td  both  by  cavalry  and 


94 

104 

a4a 


234 


233 


4a 

99 

ibid. 

213 

217 

35 
260 

sa 

ibid. 

304 

1 00 


infantry 
— —  ornamented    with    bandt- 

roles,  alfo  called  penccla 
Lancepefata,  or  lance  corporal 
Lance-reft        .... 
liances  of  the  infantry       >       .m 
Lancier,  his  arms  and  armour     • 
Latch,  a  kind  of  crofs-bow 
Laws  and  ordinances  of  war,  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  Earl  of  Eflez,  in 
1643  .        -        -        - 

Lieutenant-colonel,  hit  dignity  and 

duties  .... 

Lieutenant,  his  necefiary  qualifica- 
tions and  duties    ... 
of  counties,  their  duties 


II 

•  • 

u 
i 

ii 
i 
I 

ii 


Life-guards,  iirft  regi:  '"t jpf 
— — •  fecond  regiment 


*10»'*. 


Light-dragooM,  when  firft  raifed 
Lines  of  contra  and  circumvallation 
Lionnois,    a  macline  invented  at 
Lyons,    for   the    defence  of  .a 
breach.  —  See  plate  of  one.         ^ 
Lift  of  the  army  fcnt  to  Ireland, 

36Edw.UI. 
— —  of  the  military  cftabliflunent 

for  1689         -  -  «»?yq|(J( >, , 

of  the  royal  army  Inttttd- 


ed  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pala- 
tinate .... 
Long-bow,    maintained    its    place 
after  the  invention  of  fire-arms 
orders  for  enforcing  the  ufe 


of  it 


\ 


when    firft    introduced    in 
England       .... 
Lorica  fquammo(ii  of  the  antients 
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278 
249 

117 
102 
289 


69 

234 

341 

202 
203 
107 
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73 


ii     146 


u    274 


ibid. 


128 

248 

Mace 


.•<  i^.:.. 


OBNERAL  1K'>EX. 


Mace,  an  antient  weapon,  formerly 

much  ufed  by  the  cavahry  of  all 

nation! 
I  defcription  and  hidory  of  it 

— —  thofe  of  Roland  and  Oliver 

(hewn  in  the  abbey  o(     on'  »yai"^ 
Machicolation,  an  antient  d  renc 

defcription  of  it 

Machines  in  ufe  about  the  tit      '* 

the  Norman  invafion 
Madricr,  a  ilrong  plank,  about  ,i 

inches  fquare 
Mail  of  two  kindt,  chain  and  plate, 

defcribed 
Mallet  of  arms,  a  weapon  formerly 

much  ufed 
Mallets,  defcription  of  them        « 
Men  at  arms  -  d^  v  ^ 

Mangonel,  a  fmall  machine 
Mangona,  a  large  machine 
Manner  of  attacking  and  defend- 
ing an  antient  fortification   "^^» 
Manubalifta,  a  term  fometimM"ap< 

plied  to  the  long-bow 
Marching,  or  billet-money 
Marefchal,  or  marOial,  antiquity  of 

that  office 
■  his  droits  and  fees 

— — —  his  principal  duties,  rightSj 


VOL. 


ii     184 

ibid. 


and  privileges 
his  pay 


^-•jfr  '■  i^y%<. 


Marines,  their  origin 

"  account  given  of  them  in 

Burchet's  naval  hiftory 
■■  formed  into  three  divifions 

their  arms  and  clothing 


Mailer  of  the  ordnance,  next  officer 
*>''>s  to  the  marflial 

— — ^  his  office 

'■  fucceffion  of  mafter-general 

^N.-  of  the  ordnance  to  the  prefent 

f!  Vime  -  .  - 


ibid 
I 


ii     248 

ii  283 
!  121 
i       97 

»     3<JS 
ibid. 


i  365 

i  348 

i  183 
ibid. 

i  186 

i  260 

i  159 

i  160 

i  163 

i  164 

i  188 

i  190 


i     196 


Mata  funda  •       i^iD^ 

Match-boxes,    till  lately  worn  by 

our  grenadiers,  origin  of  them 
Mategriffin 
Mulkets,    when  firft   ufed,    called 

hand-cannon  -  • 

^en  at  arms  -  • 

Mercenuty  troops,   the  method  of 

raifing  them  ■  « 

Military  difcipline  in  idStf 
-^— ^  mufic 

the  common  inftrumentt 

— — —  rewards  - 

-■■      —  punilhments 
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ii 
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ii 
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n 
ii 

ii 
ii 
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Militia,  when  firft  eftabliflied 
Mines  employed  in  antient  fieget 
Mifericorde,  or  dagger  •      obui 

— — — or  dagger         ui»;  ini>  ,<»:     ii 
Morion  -  -  «  ii 

by  whom  worn 


Morions,  or  fteel-hatt 

Morning  ftars 

Morris,  or  Moorifh  pike 

or  Moorifh  pike,  much  in 


p. 
3<J6 

365 

292 

f 

68 
7» 
4> 
ibid. 
81 

lOI 
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I 

100 

265 

15* 

285 
124 


falhion  about  the  reign  of  Henry  ,<.  \t.^. 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth         -        -      ii     281 

direAions  for  the  exercife 

ibid. 

i    388 

ibid. 

ii        4 

ii      41 


of  them 
Mortars  cut  in  the  rocks  at  Malta 
— — —  at  Gibraltar 


Moveable  towers,  or  belfreys 

Mufic,  military 

Mufket,  a  heavier  kind  of  harque- 

bufs,  canying  alfo  a  large  ball 
— — —  account  Of  the  antient  muf- 


ket 


value  of  one  in  idao,  witliv. 


bandaliers  and  reft 

fucceed  the  harquebufs 


u 


u 
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MA, 


Mufters,  their  antiquity  and  obje& 

■    regulations  for  them 
■  conuniflaries  of,  defcribed 

3  c  2 
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*73 

«74 
Mutiny 
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4a 
120 


338 


i    387 


310 


4 
«57 


Mutiny  aA, 

NaciclJfe,  k  kettle^lruin  --""S^*  ^'' V 

Na^  6f  <2.  ElizaUth      "'H.'^   ' '    "- 

NdM^'his  treatife  called  the  Dotible- 
armed  Man*  obtains  a  patent  ot 
Ring  Charles  the  Firft,  for  teach- 
ing the  ufe  of  the  bow  and  pike 

Nicholas  Tartaglia,  of  Brefcia,  hi 
Ikal^,  acquainted  in  1538  with 
tliii'i^ethod  of  throwfaig  red  hot 
ihot  from  ttiortars  '      •  > 

NoifeU,  Duke  of,  his  orders  re- 
^^ing  clothing,  36  Hen.  VIII. 

Nofitain  hws  rcipeAing  feudal  fer- 
trtee     •      -      "       - 
w    ihielda  - 

Noftbh,  Robert,  author  of  a  treatife 

■    entitled.  The  Gunner,  itffi4 

Number  bf  companies  not  a  defi- 
nite one  for' a  reginfent 

Number  of  m«n  to  hi  raifed  for  Ae 
mUhia  in  the  feveral  countiM  i 

Nye's  direAions  for  making  gun- 
powder >  *  i 
«  Jo.  noA.!qn,il!jr,  ,■ 

OSenfive  arms  of  a  horfenum,  oc 
man  at  arms  -  •       i 

■   arms,  or  weapons        -        ii 

Officers  appointed  to  the  militia        i 

Old  Bufis,  or  third  regiment  of 
foot        -    »«a<!C:94k'M .      •       ii    2ia 

Old  EngUfli  mtf  cli,  as  defcribed  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  hiftorjr 
efmufic  -  -  it 

.>     ■■•-  '  reTival  of  it  in  the  ragn  of. 


V. 

384 
3^4 


▼OL.      F.-       j    ,  VOL. 

<<>u.>i  M  ^ufiijiL  ,i(\^i  f>|4.EngUih  march,  Mtwyof it       -.  ii 

Olirer  and  Sjolaad*  huoes  of  ro- 

iaance,  their  maces     .  -  -    lu. 

Onager,  a  kind  ot  Balifta  •     i 

Orders  for  the  Englifli  amy,   in 

the  year  1486  -  >        ii      69 

Ordnance,  Rauf    Bigod,  the  firft 

— — —  different  officers  of  the  ord- 
nance, temp.  Richard  IIL  i     189 
■             eftabliflunent  of  ditto»  an. 
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3a 


379 


100 

263 

4a 


44 


Charles  I.  •  _.        .tyfj^f^jm-a 

>     copy  of  the  warrant  for  re- 
ming  it      .-  <•  -       ii 


ibid. 


45 


»557  -  -  ^"t  v*"^ 

>  mafter  of  the  ordnance,  hia 


office  and  duty 
■  fucceffion  of  mafter's-gene- 

ral,  to  the  prelcnt  time      n»  ^«ti  li 
Oidonances  of  war,  fo»  the  artay:  of,  ; 

King  Charles  I.  - 

Ordonnances  of  King  Richard  I|. 

— ofK.HenryV.atMaM   , 

of  warof  TLH«ryVlri. 


190 


ibid. 


iptf 


Off-reckonings 

Oudenarde,  the  garrifon  of  it  terrl* 
fied  by  a  marvellous  large  bom- 
bard       -  •  -    • 
Out-penfioners  of  Chelfea  hofp'.tal 
Owen,  John,  the  firft  Englifli  foun- 
der who  caft  brais-guniiiH>o}  >!*}fit .  i 
Oxford  blues            -             .  j ' ""  ■)  i 
i           or  royal  regiment  of  horfe* 


69 

6} 
6B 

S» 

320    . 

i    38«  " 

■  „..,.JM'-.  i 

383 


u 


guards,  an  account  of  this  reg,         ii    aotj   - 


P. 

Parole  of  honour,  copy  of  one 

Pafs-guards 

Patent  granted  to  William  Drum- 

mond,  in  162; 
Pavais,  or  pavacke,  or  talleTas,  % 

large  (hield 
Pavifor  in  the  army  that  accompanied 

King  Edward  UI.  to  Calais 


2CI 

aS7 
i6i 
259 


ii    a^ 

Paroifes, 


omiRiicnaMiD 


.§j 


▼OL.    r. 

Pavoifes,  a  kbd  of  Ufgt  iMeM»v<: .^  <«  a '  ^4 
Pay-mafter-geBtnd^  offioA,  mwnH  Uts   v>" 

gulation  in  it  «      ^v)i»    a:.uii,j^s! 

Pay-«Aafter-genenl,   fodM '^NMieii- 

lan  refpe^ttng  him    '        •  U     149 

Pay  of  the  armj  in  the  time  of  K. 

William    •         .  .  i    a^t 

■  ii'i         additions  made  to  k  in  the 


reign  of  Geo.  I.         -  « 

— «•—  to  the  prefeat  timo 

■  I        of  the  militk-officen 
of  the  anny  in  the  feign  of 

Henry  VUi  - 

■  ■   ■    in  the  time  of  Q.  Mary 
..  under  Q.  Elisabeth 

of  the  army  in  Iieland^  un- 


der the  Earl  of  Bflei,  in  15  j>8 
n''i     of   the   army    raifed    by 
Charleal.  1639    ... 

'»     of  the  pailhmeatary  troopi» 
1^47    .       -  - 


396 

34 

178 

•73 
275 

477 
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<Ph^,  Captain,  hit  letter,  itMb* 
ing  the  mortar  cut  in  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  -       .  - 

'Pfayficiany  to  the  armies 

Picket,  a  corporai  puniihmei^ 

Pike,  exercife  .0/ it  ),).-. 

P^men  -t, 

pike,  or  lance 

— — ^  an  antjent  v^ap^n 

introduced  into  France  by 


'    ■.    of  the  forces  in  England  '  •■■^'^ 
and  Wales,  1659  -    iiwUisfeg  atij  -^/-agi 


Pecuniary  punifliments       :'''»vu<'~ 
Pencils  and  other  enfignt  ■         • 
Peniions  -   -     saifo*?  I&ej: 

Pennons  andbann««rs.:^'ni3  -*Jti  orf    . 
Penfions  granted  to  ofiieen^  widows 
.    i'  '   '  according  to  the  lateft  regu- 
lations     -'-^^    '■j..immtsm  • 
Perforated  Ihields  > 

Petard,  a  machine  ufed  to  burft 

open  gates 
.— —  different  fixes  of  it 
'  manner  of  loading  it 

'■  when  invented 

Petrary 

Petrinal,  or  poitrinal         > 
Petrinels  -     . 

Petronel,  or  poitrlnel,  a  mediuih 
between  the  harquebufs  and  the 
piftol  •  »  » 
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the  Swifs 
■  its  ordinary  length  «- 

London  price  of  onc^  JW^ 


u    X7j^ 


1631 
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